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THE CONFERENCE. 


oo more favourable prognostications of the results of 
the Conference which have been entertained during 
the present week may have some value if they are founded 
on information as to the real intentions of Russia. Mere 
rumours, which are really conjectures, as to the progress 
of the negotiations at Constantinople inspire no reasonable 
confidence. It is not surprising that Lord Satispury 
should have had numerous interviews with General Iana- 
«EFF, having indeed undertaken his mission principally for 
that special purpose; nor can any inference be drawn from 
the courtesy which of course characterizes the intercourse 
of two diplomatists of high rank. It is justly remarked 
that, as long as communications are still exchanged, there 
can have been no final rupture; but the English Govern- 
ment must have known, when Lord Sauispury was allowed 
to proceed to Constantinople, that no unacceptable ulti- 
matum had yet been delivered. The instructions under 
which the English Plenipotentiaries act have been pro- 
perly kept secret. It is not known whether the Govern- 
ment considers a Russian occupation of any Turkish 
province an open question. The ostensible issues which 
were the main subject of popular declamation, if not of 
diplomatic discussion, two or three months ago, have for 
the time receded into the background. There is no pro- 
fessed difference among the Powers as to the kind of secu- 
vity which was to have been provided for the Turkish 
subjects by the Anprassy Note and by many similar docu- 
ments. ‘The present question is whether Russia is, with 
the consent of Europe, to take military possession of a 
considerable part of the Turkish dominions. Ifthe dreams 
of enthusiasts who believe in the disinterested benevolence 
of Russia are put aside as not worthy of notice, the anxiety 
of the Emperor and his advisers for an occupation which 
is professedly to be only temporary requires explanation. It 
is possible that the Russian Government may deem it neces- 
sary to calm domestic excitement by a display of vigour 
and activity at the expense of the Turks. It may also be 
foreseen that a right of interference, once acknowledged, 
might be exercised on future occasions with less resistance 
than at present. It will be easy at any time to produce or 
to threaten an insurrection which may render interference 
as necessary or as plausibleas it is now; and the precedent, 
once established, will apply to any other part of the Tarkish 
dominions as properly as to Bosnia or Bulgaria. 

The zealous advocates in England of Russian policy 
contend, with some show of reason, that nothing is to be 
apprehended from an occupying force which the Russian 
Government formally undertakes to withdraw at some 
period which might be defined in a treaty. It is useless 
and undignified to refer to the untoward transaction of 
Khiva; and, if the Emperor makes a promise, it must be 
assumed that he intends to perform it; but the difficulty 
of concluding any engagement on which reliance can be 
placed is extreme, because it is impossible to foresee the 
circumstances which may affect the time or manner of 
evacuation. Good government will not be established 
in a day; and the Russian Government will always 
be in a position to suggest that it is necessary 
to provide for the permanence as well as for 
the introduction of indispensable reforms. It is impos- 
sible to judge accurately of the tendency of an occu- 
pation until the stre of the force which is to be 
employed has been approximately determined. If the 


Conference should entertain the Russian proposals, it will 
become necessary to inquire into the condition of the 
Turkish fortresses. A Russian army in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia might, in the probable event of a rupture, be 
seriously injured by the Turkish garrisons of Varna, 
Silistria, and Rustchuk. An occupation which should in- 
volve the disarmament of the fortresses would be scarcely 
distinguishable from a conquest, except in the means with 
which it would have been achieved. The project of Russian 
occupation would be still more formidable than at 
present if Anstria had not the means, in case of need, 
of enforcing the performance of the Emperor ALEXANDER’S 
promises. The question remains whether the occupation 
1s @ serious and substantive proposal or merely a pre- 
liminary of war. There is another doubtful element in the 
negotiations besides the secret purpose of Russia. The 
Turkish Ministers openly announce their determination to 
reject any scheme of occupation, even if an immediate 
declaration of war is the alternative of concession. It is 
not necessary to assume that their conduct will correspond 
with their declarations, if the European Governments can 
agree on any scheme and propose it with the weight of 
their combined authority. The Porte may yield at the last 
moment; but, on the other hand, it may possibly prefer a 
rupture. It is understood that Turkey is better prepared 
for war than at any former time, and, although the ultimate 
success of Russia could scarcely be doubtful, the result of 
the first campaign might be less certain. 

The armistice is still officially limited to the original 
term of six weeks which will expire on the 2nd of 
January; but it cannot be supposed that Turkey will 
desire to prosecute a barren struggle in Servia. If 
before the end of the truce the negotiations are broken 
off, the commencement of war on a large scale will 
be determined with regard to the time of year and to 
the military positions of the belligerents. Servia wi!l 
contribute little more than a possible field of battle, and 
the Turks will probably leave Montenegro to itself, while 
they are engaged in a more serious struggle. Little or 
nothing has been heard for many months of the insurgents 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, who probably at the beginning 
of the war resumed theirnatural character as Montenegrins 
or Servians. It has also not been clearly explained whether 
the Russian project of occupation extends to the provinces 
in which the whole disturbance began. Probably neither 
Russia nor any other Power would object to the occupation 
of Bosnia by Austrian troops; but it would seem that the 
Austrian Government adheres to its policy of abstention. 
There might be danger in a virtual recognition of the 
right of Russia to occupy other provinces, and the 
Austrian Government is not inspired either by a desire of 
territorial aggrandizement or bya benevolent enthusiasm for 
the improvement of Turkish administration. It is true that 
the stupid barbarities which have in some places been 
perpetrated on the Christian population cause embarrass- 
ment as well as irritation to Austrian statesmen; but 
jealousy cf Russian designs is a more constant and pressing 
reason for solicitude and vigilance. 

The formal annovacement that Parliament will meet at 
the usual time is a complete, though superfluous, con- 
tradiction of the idle ramour that the Government had de- 
termined on war. Before the opening of the Session the 
result of the negotiations at Constantinople will be known ; 
and the issues which will present..themselves for debate 
may perhaps not be exactly the same which have been 
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raised during the tedious controversy of the autumn. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Grapsrone and of 
two or three of his former colleagues, the great bulk of 
the Liberal party, including some of its leaders, has 
wisely reserved to itself the opportunity of forming a 
deliberate judgment both on the policy of the Go- 
vernment and on the temper of the nation. If there 
appears to be a chance of a political victory, it 
would be too much to expect that the Opposition 
should have the self-denial to relinquish the opportunity of 
returning to power; but the ranks of the majority are 
still unbroken ; and on vhe Eastern question their numbers 
would be reinforced by some independent members of the 
Opposition. Mr. Fawcerr will find a difficulty in giving 
effect to his temperate and patriotic project of refusing 
supplies for the public service. If, as is probable, the Go- 
vernment is still supported by the House of Commons, a 
factious demonstration would do little service to the insig- 
nificant party by which it might be supported. On the 
other hand, the defection of any considerable number of 
adherents would force the Government to resign or dis- 
solve. If Mr. Fawcetr and Mr. Giapstoye could compel 
the Government to resort to the experiment of a general 
election, it is not impossible that they might at the 
present moment succeed in reversing the majority of 
1874. But the Ministers, as long as they have the control of 
affairs, are not likely to give facilities for an experiment 
from which they have nothing to gain. By the end of the 
Session, either the crisis will have passed over, or the 
agitators will have identified themselves even more 
thoroughly than at present with the policy and interests of 
Russia. If the English nation is really anxious for a 
Russian conquest of Turkey, it is useless to oppose an un- 
accountable caprice. The ballot has rendered all electoral 
calculations uncertain. For the present the multitude perhaps 
inclines to Mr. GLapsTone’s impetuous vagaries. Unless Lord 
BEACONSFIELD commits some fresh act of imprudence, a re- 
action cannot long be delayed. When there is no conflict 
of interests among classes, the judgment of the majority 
of intelligent and educated persons approximately indicates 
the opinions which will after an interval become popular. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT BARNSTAPLE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was entertained on 
Wednesday at Barnstaple by a large body of his con- 
stituents who wished to congratulate him and each other 
on his appointment as leader of the House of Commons. 
In reply he expressed his devotion to Lord BraconsFIELp, 
his sense of the difficuties he will have to encounter, and 
his general views on the Eastern question. A more unob- 
jectionable speech could not have been made; and although 
in quiet times it might be more entertaining to the House if 
its leader were more brilliant than Sir Starrorp NorTHcore 
is likely to be, yet it is especially desirable just now to 
have a leader of the House whose speeches are unobjec- 
tionable. If we look back on the last few months, it is 
easy to see that the ditticulties which the Ministry has 
created for itself have been almost entirely due to what 
it has said, and scarcely at all due to what it has 
done. Judging after the event, it may be possible to fix 
on a blunder here and there, but the main lines of its policy 
have been sensible and straightforward. That there was little 
to object to in what it did would have been generally 
acknowledged had it not been that its chief spokesman has 
talked in a very different way from that in which Sir 
SrarrorpD Nortucore talked at Barnstaple. He may pay 
all the tribute to Lord Beaconsrietp which friendship, 
admiration, and a prudent wish to disclaim any notion of 
equality may suggest. But it is impossible to doubt that 
Sir Starrord Nortucore would never have made light of 
the first accounts of the atrocities ; that he would not have 
sneered at the reports of newspaper Correspondents ; that 
he would not have made the astounding assertion that 
to write about the Bulgarian atrocities in an exaggerated 
way was worse than to commit them; and that he would 
not have laid himself open to the imputation of threatening 
war while he concealed the assurances of pacific intentions 
given him by his supposed enemy. Partly from a con- 
fidence in his popularity, partly from his love of epigram, 
and an habitual, though good-natured, contempt for man- 
kind, Lord Beaconsrigtp has got into the way of saying 
things simply because it strikes him as something odd and 
audacious to say them. The world, which has been amused 


with his manner, has treated it with increasing indulgence, 
It was thought to show an ignorance of life to pay too critica] 
an attention to his sallies. Lately his utterances haye 
been inconvenient and have done his colleagues harm, ag 
the subject-matter to which they referred was of more than 
usual seriousness, and stirred the passions of those who do 
not live in the atmosphere of Parliamentary display. That 
Sir Strarrorp Nortucore should now lead the Commo 
and that Lord Sauispury should be sent to Constantinople, 
has been felt to be a relief to the nation and a piece of good 
fortune to the Conservatives, not only because they are each 
competent to their task, but because it is assumed that they 
can be trusted to do their business in a cautious, sensible, 
and conciliatory way. 


But if we put aside the language of Lord Braconsrretp, 
and omit to dwell on an occasional blunder such as few 
men do not commit in the course of long, difficult, and 
complicated affairs, the policy of the Ministry, as stated by 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, is a policy in harmony with the 
interests, the duties, and, we think it may be added, the 
real wishes of the country. Itis perfectly easy to believe 
that the Cabinet is united in the adoption of this policy. 
Even the language of Lord BraconsFIELD, apart from its 
perverse imprudence, is not inconsistent with it. And we 
may go further, and say that there is no reason to believe 
that the moderate leaders of the Opposition have really any 
other policy. Lord Harrinetoy, if in office, might have said 
exactly what Sir Srarrorp Norrucove has said, and it would 
have seemed to come quite naturally from him. What has 
been the past history and what is the present phase of this 
policy ? At the outset the Ministry, finding that thero 
was an arrangement binding all Europe, and agreed 
on by all Europe in the interest of peace, declared that 
such an arrangement ought not to be lightly set aside. 
Events occurred which convinced all the Great Powers, 
England incladed, that an important part of this arrange. 
ment must be revised. It was necessary to depart from 
the strict principle of non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of ‘Turkey. The Ministry announced that there 
must be a reform in the government of the disaffected pro. 
vinces, and Lord Dzrsy, alone among the Ministers of 
Europe, addressed to the Porte a despatch on the atrocities 
which was as vigorous a specimen of interference in the 
internal affairs ot Turkey as the warmest enemy of Turkey 
could desire. Since then it has become necessary to deter- 
mine the general character of the reforms to be insisted on. 
The details are of course left to the Conference to settle; 
but Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has taken care that there 
should be no mistake as to the general views of the Ministry 
on the subject. He proclaims that, Turkey having failed 
in its engagements, farther precautions and further guaran- 
tees must be found to make Turkey do what is 
right, and that no peace can be solid unless it rests 
upon solid arrangements made for the good go- 
vernment of the provinces. But, in trying to attain 
its end, the Ministry has one special object which is very 
dear to it. It wants to avoid war. It wishes neither 
England to go to war nor any oneelse. It realizes how 
enormous are the calamities of war. It does not enjoy the 
prospect of Slavs and Turks cutting each other’s throats 
on the highest religious principles. 1t knows how terrible 
would be the desolation which war on a large scale would 
spread over the unhappy provinces to benefit which is the 
only assignable object of the present negotiations. Op- 
ponents urge that the solid guarantees of which Sir 
SrarFroRD NorTHcOoTE speaks cannot be had without war. 
The Ministry replies that it does not think so, and that it 
will do its very utmost, with considerable hopes of success, 
to get the guarantees and to avoid war. It is in the 
highest degree creditable to the Government that it makes 
the preservation of peace one of its very first objects. 
That solid arrangements for the good government of the 
provinces might be made without war is indisputable; but 
this desirable end cannot be attained unless some one works 
very hard to bring it about. That the Cabinet will be 
found to have taken the best possible means to bring it 
about cannot be asserted or denied. until the history of the 
Conference is made known; but the object which it sets 
before itself is an object of which it reasonably asks the 
country to approve. 


Sir Starrorp Norracore some few weeks ago said that 


the mass of the people in this country know nothing of 
foreign politics. his was one of those things which, 


although indisputably true, would perhaps have been better 
left unsaid. It is not always wise to tell a plain woman, 
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who thinks herself pretty, that she is decidedly bad-look- 
ing. But, if it is true that the mass of English people 
know nothing about foreign politics, it is also true that a 
part of the people can, if they choose, learn gradually 
something about a question of foreign politics to which they 
direct their attention. Mr. Horus, in speaking at a dinner of 
the Hackney Liberal Club held on the same night when Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucore was speaking at Barnstaple, said that 
ordinary people are now capable of judging of such a matter 
as the Eastern question, because they have the penny 
papers to help them. The discussion of the Eastern ques- 
tion has been going on for four months at least, and any 
one who has condescended to be patient and impartial, and 
who, not confining himself to any one party organ, has read 
all that has been written in the penny press on the subject, 
must have learnt a good deal that he did not know before. 
But, if he used his time to any purpose, he would certainly 
find that the more he knew the more he wanted to know. 
The Eastern question is so wide, so intricate, and so confusing; 
it carries us to peoples and countries so novel and remote; 
it involves such a series of puzzles, and opens issues so 
vast, that all that can be said is that every day there is 
something fresh to be learnt about it. Only those who are 
conscious how difficult a subject it is can have any opinion 
on it which is worth a moment’s consideration. Nothing 
can be more foolish than to declare in a grand round way 
that the European provinces of Turkey ought to be made 
happy, and then to think all difficulties are at an end. It 
would be just as sensible to vote that a proposition in Euclid 
should be solved, and then to consider that it was solved. 
Mr. Barxiey, who has been for years among the Bul- 
garians, and knows them and their rulers with the intimate 
acquaintance of constant personal intercourse, has written 
a letter in which he explains how he thinks good govern- 
ment can be secured for the provinces of Turkey without 
war; but he states that he has only come to this con- 
clusion after much hesitation, and with considerable dis- 
trust of his own judgment. If the world of English 
critics would but tell the truth, it would acknowledge 
that a short time ago it knew nothing of the Bulgarians, 
and now knows very little. All this ought to be taken into 
account wher the Ministryis judged. It, too, had to learn 
its lesson, and it proceeded cautiously, and perhaps slowly, 
while learning it. For the mere purposes of party dis- 
cussion it may be convenient for the Opposition, when Par- 
lament meets, to assume that everything was known six 
months previously which will be known then. It will not 
be difficult to attack the Ministry if this is done. But it 
is only in a Parliamentary sense that this can be said to be 
fair. Such blunders as the Ministry can be shown to have 
committed, even after all allowance has been made for its 
difficulties, ought to be candidly pointed out. This belongs 
to our way of managing things, and it is by this process 
that each party in turn sharpens the wits of its opponents. 
But before blunders are attributed to the Ministry, 
allowances, and great allowances, ought to be made for the 
difficulties with which it had to contend, arising out of the 
very nature of the question in the discussion and de- 
termination of which it was engaged. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


A= well that ends well. Probably the French Left 
will think themselves entitled to a larger measure of 
congratulation than this for their success in making M. 
Jutes Simon Prime Minister in place of M. Duraure. Bert 
in matters of this moment the risk run must always be set 
againstthesuccessachieved. The Left have certainly obtained 
a Prime Minister whose Republicanism is very much more 
decided than M. Duraure’s. It is supposed that this new 
Minister would not have taken office had he not obtained 
distinct assurances from Marshal MacManon that he would 
not oppose those changes in the administrative staff which 
M. Doravre either could not or would not extract from 
him. The Left have had the satisfaction of hearing the 
Prime Mouser declare from the tribune that he is pro- 
foundly Republican; that his Cabinet is, and means to 
remain, a Parliamentary Cabinet; that it desires the main- 
tenance and the definitive establishment of the Republican 
Constitution ; that it intends to take care that in every 
grade of the official hierarchy the functionaries, by their 
conduct and their language, shall set an example of respect 
for the Government whose agents they are. No one can deny 
that it is a great gain to the majority in the Chamber of 
Mepaties to have a Minister using language of this kind. 


It marks a distinct advance in the direction of constitu- 
tional government, because for the first time it presents 
the Cabinet as deriving all its impulses from the Parlia- 
mentary majority. 

It is from no desire to underestimate this advantage 
that we say that, great as it undoubtedly is, the conduct 
of the Left cannot be altogether judged by results. The 
fault of their late action is that it was essentially specu- 
lative, in a transaction in which the possible gain and 
the possible loss were not at all evenly balanced. Sup- 
posing that the Left had abstained from defeating M. 
Doraure, what would have happened ? The interests of the 
Republic would not have been assailed by the Cabinet. The 
utmost that can be alleged against M. 5 he is that he 
looked after them in a cautious and old-fashioned way. M. 
JuLes Simon may drive the Cabinet faster along the road, 
but it will be the same road as that on which it would 
have travelled under M. Duraure. But, supposing that 
the Left had failed; supposing that, instead of M. 
Jutes Simon, M. pe Fovurrov had been named Prime 
Minister, and all France had now been getting ready for 
a general election, what would have happened then? 
What dangers might not have accrued to the Kepublic from 
the spectacle of a Government divided against itself, with 
the Executive and one branch of the Legislature appealing 
to the country against the other branch of the Legislature, 
and the administration once more entrusted at a critical 
moment to the enemies of Republican institutions ? Would 
not that non-political majority which is nowhere more 
powerful than in France have felt their dawning faith in 
the Republic, as a power thoroughly able to cope with 
revolution and disorder in every shape, rudely shaken ? 
Would they not have been disposed once more to listen to 
those who tell them that the Republic can never give them 
permanent political security, and that, though it may be 
politic and necessary to put up with it for the present, it 
can never be anything better than a stopgap? It needs a 
very enthusiastic belief in the Republicanism of the French 
peasantry to feel certain that they would have come well 
out of this ordeal. A young Constitution can be 
exposed to no more serious trial than to see the 
organs which must work harmoniously, if they are to work 
usefully, waging open war against one another. Yet this 
is what must have happened under a De Fourrou Ministry. 
A Chamber of Deputies not yet a year old would have been 
held up to France as hopelessly at issue with Marshal 
MacManon and the Senate; while the respect entertained 
for Marshal MacManoy, and the sense of security inspired 
by his presence at the head of affairs, would have been 
appealed to as motives for distrusting a Chamber which 
could make these sentiments of no account in comparison 
with the gratification of its own ambitious designs. This 
is what France has escaped, but escaped only very 
narrowly ; and, in judging tie conduct of the Left, first in 
precipitating and next in prolonging the late Ministerial 
crisis, it is impossible not to remember that the loss which 
would have followed upon their defeat would have been 
out of all proportion to any gain which can follow upon their 
victory. 

Further than this, we are not quite convinced that it is 
yet time to say that all has ended well. When the new 
Cabinet is said to be more decidedly Republican than its 

redecessor, it means that M. Jutes Simon is a more de- 
cided Republican than M. Duraure. No doubt this is a 
very important change in the composition of the Cabinet. 
The influence of the Prime Minister is necessarily very 
great. He has much more than a casting vote in the 
deliberations of his colleagues. On the other hand, the 
Cabinet is no more a homogeneous Cabinet than it was 
before. Indeed, so far as M. Jutes Simon and M. Marre. 
are more decided Republicans than M. Duravure and M. pe 
Marcerg, it is less homogeneous than it was before. What 
is to prevent dissensions from growing up ina Ministry com- 
posed of elements so naturally discordant as M. Jutes Simon 
and General Berruavt, or as the Dake Decazes and M. 
Marre. ? M. Duraure’s fall was perhaps precipitated by the 
dissensions between M. pe Marcére and the less Republi- 
can members of the Cabinet; and though M. Junes Sion is 
aman of much wider experience and of more proved powery 
of conciliation than the late Minister of the Interior, it is 
impossible to say beforehand whether even these gifts will be 
adequate to the demands that may be made onthem. When 
M. Jutes Simon declared in the Tribune that the Cabinet 
is, and means to be, a Parliamentary Cabinet, he necessa- 
rily overlooked the circumstances under which it has 
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become so. A Parliamentary Cabinet in the full sense of 
the term is a Cabinet in which all the members are taken 
from and represent the views of the Parliamentary majo- 
rity. It is only by straining language to the very utmost 
that this can be said of General Berraaut. His dismissal 
from the Ministry was demanded by the Left with all the 
force that they could bring to bear on the Marsuat, and it 
was only when they found that to insist on his retirement 
would be to see a Ministry of the Right once more in power 
that they consented to tolerate his presence in the new 
Cabinet. There is some danger lest, in the excitement of 
their recent victory, the Left should be tempted to forget 
the terms on which it was purchased. General Bertnaut 
will not have changed because he sits at the same council- 
table with M. Jutes Sion; and if he remains what 
he was when M. Dvravre was in office, it may 
not be long before he again gives offence to the 
Left. They may, of course, be too wise to take offence, 
too anxious to keep the present Cabinet in power, to do 
anything that can by possibility endanger its existence. 
But this is not the temper which the majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies has been accustomed to show 
towards Ministers; and, though it may be conceded that 
the motives to prudence and self-control which will now 
operate upon them will be stronger than those which have 
operated upon them hitherto, it is too soon to say that they 
will be strong enough to answer the end. 

There is something suspicious in the statement made by 
the Paris Correspondent of the Times that the Duke of 
Broctte advised Marshal MacManon tochoose M. Jutes 
rather than M. pe Fourtov. The Duke is certainly not a 
friend of the new Prime Minister, nor is he likely to think 
that his accession to power will be of any benefit to France. 
M.Jutes Simon was the most trusted of M.Turers’s Minis- 
ters, and also the one upon whom the Right, then led by 
the Duke of Broctiz, made the most persistent attack. To 
place M. Jutes Smon in office is to acknowledge that all 
that has happened in France since the 24th of May, 1873, 
has gone for nothing, and that the Government is again to 
be carried on in the same fashion as that in which it would 
have been carried on if M. Turers had never been super- 
seded by Marshal MacManoy. It is difficult to believe 
that the Duke of Brocuir, with all this in his recollection, 
advised the Marsnat to make M. Jutes Simon Minister 
from any genuine faith in the merits or the permanence of 
the order of things he is likely to establish, Itseems more 
probable that the Duke is of opinion that there must be 
more storms before the sky can clear, and that he calcn- 
lated that these storms would be likely to arise if M. Jutes 
Sion were made Prime Minister. The Duke of Broaue 
has not distinguished himself as a political prophet, and he 
may be wrong in this forecast, supposing him really to 
have formed it. Still France is now for the first time to 
be governed by a Republican whose convictions have been 
the growth of years, and who was actually a member of 
that most hated of Republican Administrations, the Govern- 
ment of National Defence. This is a more direct challenge 
to the Imperialist and Monarchical sections of the nation 
than has yet been given, and it is given by a majority 
which has not shown any special sense of prudence or 
moderation. These are not circumstances that suggest 
entire confidence in the political future. 


THE ST. JAMES’'S HALL AGITATORS. 


TPIUE so-called Conference at St. James’s Hall has re- 

solved itself into a permanent Committee which is to 
supervise or control the conduct of the Government in re- 
lation to the East ; and in the first instance to criticize the 
instructions under which the English Plenipotentiary at 
the Conference is bound to act. Canon Lippon indeed, in 
a late speech at Sion Honse, expressed a hope that Lord 
Sauispury would be guided, not by Lord Dersy’s official 
communications, but by a speech which Lord Dersy 
delivered several years ago at Lynn. Earnest and zealous 
politicians ought to hesitate, even for rhetorical purposes, 
to recommend gross violations of the plainest rules of 
duty. Canon Lippon cannot seriously think that it is com- 
patible with Lord Satispcry’s duty or honour to betray 
for any object the confidence reposed in him by his 
colleagues, or to disregard the instructions of the SecreTary 
of Srare. In the exercise of whatever discretion may have 
been allowed him, Lord Sauissuey will probably not con- 
sult Lord Dersy’s speeches, old or new, but follow his 


own judgment of what is right and expedient. A confu. 
sion of political ethics is one of many pernicious results of 
the late agitation ; and the evil will probably be aggravated 
by the institution of a Club exclusively devoted to the 
purpose of meddling with national affairs. Leagues and 
Committees of Conferences are among the most mischievons 
kinds of organization; but fortunately they almost always 
provoke after a time popular resentment and disgust. The 
Rump of the Corn Law League which was used for elec. 
tioneering purposes by Mr. Coppen and his followers con- 
verted the constituencies of Lancashire to the Conservative 
opinions which they have now held for a quarter of a 
century. The St. James’s Hall Club is less powerful than 
the Corn Law League, and it will probably soon fall to 
pieces; but in the meantime it may do much harm by 
thwarting the efforts of English diplomacy, and by en- 
couraging on all possible occasions the aggressive policy 
of Russia. 


Some of the most respectable members of the Conference, 
such as the Duke of Westminster and Lord Suarressury, 
professed, with personal sincerity, a desire to abstain from 
hostile action against the Government; but all the other 
speakers, including Mr. Giapstone, devoted their principal 
efforts either to vituperation of Lord BracoNsFIELD or to 
eulogy of Russia. Mr. Fawcett may boast of pre-eminence 
among many violent declaimers, not because he pledged 
himself never to forgive the Minister, but on account of his 
demand that the House of Commons should stop the supplies 
until popular opinion on the Hastern question is tested by 
the only practicable form of plebiscite, in the form of a 
general election. An appeal from the Government, not to 
Parliament, but to the people, is a remarkable exhibition of 
factious extravagance. Legislation under the pressure of 
Clubs is bad enough; but Clubs which affect to usurp 
the management of foreign affairs are, if they exercise 
any influence, still more anomalous and objectionable. A 
Committee or League is pledged beforehand to one set of 
opinions; and its influence is exclusively exerted in one 
direction. Responsible statesmen must take into account 
circumstances which vary from day to day; and in nego- 
tiation they have generally to practise reserve, which is 
incompatible with the character of a Club. Some of the 
reasons which determined the judgment of the speakers at 
St. James’s Hall are, indeed, wholly independent of poli- 
tical occurrences or opportunities. The Reverend Mr. 
Denton propounded the doctrine, which was somewhat less 
crudely affirmed by other partisans, that there is something 
in Islam which prevents Mahometans from properly 
governing themselves or others. It seems, therefore, to be 
a permanent and universal duty to exclude the unfortunate 
intidel, not only from power, but from the enjoyment of 
any kind of freedom. The object cannot be more certainly 
attained than by placing the ‘l'urks under the administra- 
tion of Russia, though the Imperial Government will 
probably fail in its attempts to apply to Mussulmans the 
process of compulsory conversion which has turned entire 
Roman Catholic communities into Orthodox churchmen of 
the Eastern communion. 


Mr. Gtapstone’s speech was, like his speeches in general, 
eloquent ; nor could any occasion be more favourable to 
the display of his oratorical powers. Religious zeal, single- 
ness of political purpose, and party and personal antipathy, 
all provide suitable motives and materials for copious and 
powerful declamation. Three months ago the Bulgarian 
atrocities furnished Mr. GLapstone with a congenial topic; 
but at that time he only insisted that the English Govern- 
ment should use its influence to obtain redress and pro- 
tection to the Christians ; and, with full knowledge of all 
the negotiations which had then taken place, he still pro- 
fessed to place confidence in Lord Dersy. The hostility 
which was at that time ostensibly directed against the 
Prive Mixister alone has since found nutriment in the 
policy for which the Cabinet is responsible. Mr. GuapsTrone 
now urges the intervention, not of England, but of 
Russia; and he has done his utmost to cripple any 
efforts which may be made at Constantinople to avert 
a@ dangerous and unwelcome meéasure. It is not 
known whether Mr. Giapstone agrees with Mr. Bricut 
that the possession of Constantinople by Russia would nut 
be injurious or formidable to England. For the present 
he recommends absolute reliance on the promise of the 
Emperor of Kussia to withdraw his army as soon as the 
object, whatever it may be, of the occupation is accom- 
plished. It is uncertain whether the Government will be 
compelled by the attitude of Powers which are still more 
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nearly interested in the question to acquiesce in the 
demands of Russia. In the meantime it is quite 
unnecessary to assist with professions of sympathy a 
Power which backs its diplomatic arguments with 
the concentration of a quarter of a million of men. 
It is incredible that Mr. Guarstone should have per- 
suaded himself that the Ministers or their supporters 
incline to a war for the purpose of maintaining the 
supremacy of the Turks over the Christian popniation. 
It is true that Lord BeaconsFigLp has on more than one 
occasion used indiscreet language ; but in all the diplomatic 
correspondence which has hitherto been published Lord 
Dersy has, wisely or unwisely, made it his principal object 
to prevent a disturbance of European peace. Probably the 
only difference between the two Ministers who are chiefly 
responsible for foreign negotiations is that Lord Beacoys- 
FIELD relied more confidently than his colleague on the 
fears or the prudence of Russia. Both rightly remembered 
the paramount duty of keeping the peace, which Mr. 
GLADSTONE postpones to other considerations. 

If speakers at public meetings were disposed to reflect 
calraly on the most recent history, Mr. Guapstone and the 
majority of his adherents would perhaps have found with 
surprise how far they had themselves travelled since the 
beginning of the disturbances in Turkey. Other sections 
of the members of the Conference have been undoubtedly 
consistent. Some of them are at any time ready to fight 
for Eastern Christians against Mahometans, and others add 
to their crusading fervour ethnological preferences for 
one of the contending races; but Mr. Guapsrons, 
with all his ecclesiastical predilections, is primarily a 
politician; and during several years he was, more than 
any other man, responsible for the foreign policy of 
England. It is highly improbable that during his long 
tenure of office he should even prospectively have enter- 
tained his present tolerance of Russian intervention ; and, 
even if he may have secretly cherished aspirations opposed 
to the almost unanimous conviction of his countrymen, he 
concurred only four years ago in the renewal of that part 
of the Treaty of Paris which is now, with his sanction, 
about to be torn into shreds. Mr. GLapsrone now argues 
that the Treaty of Paris is no longer binding, because the 
Porte has not performed the promises which were a part 
of the consideration for the admission of Turkey into the 
political society of Europe; but, on his own showing, the 
Turkish breach of treaty had been continuously perpe- 
trated for fifteen years when Mr. Giapstoxe and his col- 
leagues induced Russia to re-enact the stipulations in 
question in 1871. If, a year or six months ago, it had been 
suggested that a Russian army should be voluntarily ad- 
mitted by England into the heart of Turkey, the pro- 
posal would have been scouted as intolerable by every 
party in England; yet, if occupation is indispensable 
now, it was not less necessary then. From the first 
Mr. Giapstone sneered at the ungenerous suspicion 
which attributed ambitious designs to Russia. If Lord 
BeaconsFigELD had hinted at the danger of a possible 
occupation of Roumelia by a Russian army, Mr. Guap- 
stone would have ridiculed a suggestion redolent, as 
he would have held, of Russophobia. The censors of 
the Government are not entitled to blame it for a gyra- 
tion of policy, because it is far less rapid than their 
own. It is much to the credit of the Liberal party that 
few of its principal members have joined a Club from 
which it might hope perhaps to derive advantage. If the 
real Conference at Constantinople should unexpectedly 
arrive at satisfactory decisions, the self-named Conference 
at St. James’s Hall will claim the credit of a pacitic 
solution which it may perhaps only have failed to impede. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


M LEON SAY has presented to the Chamber the 
e Budget of 1877, and in doing so has made a very 
complete and interesting statement as to the general 
position of French finance. He strove to impress on his 
hearers that the situation was one which need not indeed 
create alarm, but which necessarily inspires much anxiety, 
suggests very great caution, and shows the need of unweary- 
ing prudence and self-restraint. “In some ways a French 
Minister of Finance has much on which to congratulate 
himself. The country found with astonishing ease 
the money required to meet the expenses and con- 
sequences of a disastrous war. It has borne without 


apy apparent overstraining of its powers a heavy 
burden of new taxation. It has been thriving and free 
from difficulties while other nations have been going 
through a severe crisis. For the present year it has a 
surplus of receipts over expenses amounting to nearly two 
millions sterling. Great as is the sum raised by taxation, 
approaching as it does 110 millions sterling, it does not 
appear to be disproportionate to the growing resources of 
the country. M. Léon Say wished, if possible, to satisfy 
himself of this ; and he thought that he might find what 
he wanted if he took as a guide the sums paid in dif- 
ferent years on duties on successions. The duties, 
being ad valorem, showed what was the amount on 
which those duties were paid; -and M. Say’s idea was 
to compare the total amount of the property passing by 
succession in any year with the taxation of that year. 
There was some connexion between the two sets of figures. 
To take the succession duties as a guide to the resources out 
of which taxation was paid was to take a somewhat arbi- 
trary and possibly fallacious standard. But, as a general 
proposition, it may be safely stated that the richer a nation 
is, the more property will naturally pass by succession in 
any year; and M. Say was charmed to find that the key 
which he had invented for determining the relative amounts 
of national taxation and national wealth, worked with a 
mathematical nicety quite delightful to a statistician. He 
discovered that in 1840, which he took as the first year of 
comparison, the national revenue was 64 per cent. of the 
sums passing by succession. He next tried 1860, and 
found that the result was almost exactly the same. The 
proportion had only varied by one per cent., and was 63. 
Lastly, he tried 1871, the first year of the new dispensation 
of vastly increased taxation under which the French are 
now living. ‘The result was certainly curious; for once 
again the proportion was scarcely varied. The produce of 
taxation was this tame 66 per cent. of the value of succes- 
sions. It was very good of the figures to come out in this 
satisfactory way; but it is obvious that, if M. Say had bat 
taken 1870 instead of 1871, the proportion would have been 
disturbed. The produce of taxation had risen in 1871 from 
69 to 100 millions, because the Assembly had imposed a vast 
amount of new taxes ; and yet the national wealth had grown 
so greatly in eleven years that the proportion of taxes to 
wealth had hardly at all increased. It is evident, therefore, 
that in the year before the new taxation was imposed the 
proportion of taxation to wealth must have been much 
smaller than 66 percent. To trace curious coincidences is 
@ permissible diversion for a Minister who has to spend his 
life in a very dry style of work; but it does not 
teach very much, or do much to reassure the despond- 
ing critics of a financial statement. If France were really 
paying in the shape of taxes more than it could pay with- 
out sapping the sources of industry, the fact would reveal 
itself in a thousand small ways of which the whole 
Chamber would be conscious ; and that there are no serious 


complaints, and that the people admit themselves to be’ 


doing fairly well, may be taken as showing, better than any 
statistics can do, that France, heavily taxed as it is, does 
not bear a heavier burden than it can carry. 


Having cheered his hearers by his preliminary observa- 
tions, M. Say proceeded to show the gloomy side of his 
picture, and to warn the Chamber not to make itself too 
comfortable. The revenue of 1876 has shown a consider- 
able increase of the actual over the anticipated receipts, 
but not at alla large increase of the total receipts over 
those of the previous year. In fact, the increase has only 
been one-and-a-half per cent., whereas the normal increase 
would be from three to four per cent. That is, the pro- 
gressive yield of taxes has only been half what it ought to 
have been. This M. Say attributes to the effects of the 
crisis which nations dealing with France have been passing 
through. But this is only a trifling matter as compared 
with the increasing calls which taxation will have to meet. 
The Budget of 1876 has, M. Say says, been easy work. 
The Budget of 1877 will be very difficult work ; for he and 
the Commissioners have been turning and twisting every 
figure, and all they can do is to show a Budget exactly 
balanced. A Budget without a prospective surplus is a 
bad Budget, and is in itself'a cause of just anxiety. 
But as to the Budget of 1878 M. Say owns that 
he is at present fairly puzzled, and cannot as yet 
see his way to making the revenue equal the ex- 
penditure. l'rench finance is obliged to be terribly pro- 
spective. M. Say is forced to take the new Budget as 
in reality part of a series of financial operations whicl 
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will extend to 1889. After the war the State started with 
a debt of sixty millions sterling to the Bank. Of this it 
has now paid off forty millions; but at the same time 
it has incurred a floating debt of nine millions, and it has 
been obliged to forestall for many purposes the future 
revenue of the country. It has had to provide for losses 
in the war forty millions, mostly in the shape of annuities 
to the sufferers, and another nine millions which practically 
comes under the same head. It has borrowed in order to 
develop canals, harbours, railways, and works in Algeria ; 
and, above all, it has engaged itself to spend sixteen 
millions on the reconstruction of the army, in addition to 
forty millions which it got out of sums provided 
by public loans. To meet all these very heavy 
demands Treasury bills have been issued, and these will be 
met in this way. The State is now paying six millions a 

» to the Bank in addition to such further sums as it 
tos been able to provide out of current revenue. In three 
or four years the Bank will be paid off, and then the six 
millions will be used to pay off the Treasury bills. It is 
only in 1889 that M. Say expects all these temporary 
engagements of the State to be redeemed. And when he 
looks forward and thinks how French finance is to go on 
for a painful period of twelve years, he is much disturbed 
by noticing a disagreeable habit into which the Chamber 
has got, and which is peculiarly calculated to upset his 
estimates. The Chamber turns a deaf ear to proposals for 
immediate outlay, but it listens very kindly to suggestions 
which involve scarcely any present outlay and mercly lay 
an increasing charge on the future. It insisted, for 
example, that the retiring pensions of teachers should 
be augmented. This was no doubt in itself a very 
proper thing to do, and the Chamber was attracted 
to it by the thought that in the first year the State would 
have to pay scarcely anything more than it had done before. 
But a financier who has to look forward to 1889 has to con- 
sider, not only the amount of present outlay, but the amount 
which will have to be expended some years hence, when 
many teachers will have gradually retired. The moral of 
M. Say’s speech was that France cannot afford any increase 
of expense that will tell seriously at any time within the 
next twelve years. 


Taxation in France cannot be increased, and all that can 
be hoped is that in better years than 1876 the progressive 
yield of existing taxes may be greater. Neither can taxa- 
tion be reduced; for, even as things are, M. Say hardly 
knows how, if he is Finance Minister then, he is to pay his 
way in 1878. Can, then, the existing taxes be better 
adjusted? M. Say implores the Chamber not to 
meddle much in this direction. He knows that there 
are many obvious defects in the preseut sysiem The 
duties on liquors are too high; the sugar duties are so 
levied as to inflict unnecessary injury on the consumer. 
A ridiculous bargain has been made with a Company to 

. make all the matches wanted by the whole of France, and 
the Company does not provide France with matches, but 
with little useless sticks, and yet it declares itself 
to be losing so much money that it is always in 
default in its payment to the State. But, whatever 
may be the faults of the existing taxes, they have 
one enormous merit. The people are accustomed 
to them. The interests affected have accepted their 
burden. Whatever jealousies and complaints these taxes 
may have excited when they were first imposed have died 
away. If any change were proposed, anew crop of jealousies 
and complaints would spring up. The Minister of Finance 
would be harassed by deputations, on the nuisance of 
which M. Say spoke with acute feeling, and the Chamber 
itself would become unpopular. Nor is any relief to 
be found in dealing with the funds. The fund. 
holders in France are very numerous, and constitute a 
powerful and sensitive body. M. Say is not prepared to 
offend them. He will not do anything to disappoint their 
reasonable tions. He will not hear of a conversion 
of the Four per Cent. debt into a debt with a lower rate of 
interest until he is sure that the holders of the new debt 
would not lose anything of their principal by the conversion. 
He is not ready to face the indignation of fundholders who 
might find that their stock was as much below par as it is 
now above it. In the same spirit he altogether discards 
M. Gamperta’s proposal to tax the rentes. ‘The rentes have 
never been taxed. They have been created on the under- 
standing that are not to be taxed; and to tax them 
would be to rob those who subscribed their money in the 
expectation that the sum payable to them would be paid 


clear of all deductions. But M. Say is not willing to stand 
completely aside, and to let things go on precisely 
as they are now. He has a surplus this year, and 
he thinks that this surplus may be properly applied in 
effecting some reform by which a sum paid once for all 
will afford a stimulus to the industry of the country. To 
promote this industry is, he says, the single object which 
he and the Chamber ought to keep in view. France can. 
not spend less, and living will remain dear. But France 
may get more to spend, and this is only to be obtained by 
a development of French trade with foreign countries, 
Any steps that may be taken in this direction must be 
taken very cautiously and slowly ; but whatever steps are 
taken must be in the direction of Free-trade. M. Say boldly 
proclaims that a gradual but complete emancipation from 
Protection opens the only possible road to increased pro- 
sperity. Heis altogether opposed to premiums on exportation, 
He declines to acknowledge that France does at present 
give any such premiums; but, if there are any, he will set 
himself to abolish them. The German Parliament has this 
week, under the guidance of Prince Bismarck, declined to 
postpone the date of the abolition of duties on iron beyond 
the ist of next January ; but it has reserved the general 
right to impose duties as against countries giving pre. 
miums on exportation, and Prince Bismakck specially men. 
tioned France as one of these countries. M. Say meets 
this by saying that, if there are any such premiums given 
by France, he will abolish them at the earliest possible 
moment, He has committed himself and his country to a 
policy to which the granting of such premiums is decidedly 
opposed, and it is satisfactory to observe that his declara- 
tions on this head, and his strong assertions that France 
must get rid of Protection to become rich, met with the 
warmest approval of the Chamber. 


AMERICA. 


[cE the Presidential election should ultimately be de. 
termined on minutely technical grounds, the Americans 
will have furnished one more illustration of their fidelity 
to the character and traditions of Englishmen. It is in 
the highest degree desirable to decide political issues on 
grounds or on pretexts which have not the inconvenience 
of establishing precedents that may afterwards prove 
embarrassing. It is true that apparent quibbles some- 
times really express principles ; but it is better, if possible, 
to evade the assertion of propositions too wide for the im- 
mediate occasion. It is possible that by this time the 
dispute may have already assumed a different form ; but 
a few days ago the Democrats were not unnaturally 
exulting over an unexpected check which had been offered 
to the Republicans. The votes of Lonisiana, of Florida, 
and of South Carolina were supposed to be tainted with 
fraud; but, as the Republican Returning Boards had 
secured the votes of all three States for Mr. Hayes, the 
managers of the party at Washington boldly declared that 
the function of the President of the Senate in counting 
the votes was entirely ministerial. The Constitution, 
it was argued, had conferred on the several States absolute 
control over the nomination of Presidential electors ; and 
it would be mere usurpation on the part of any Federal 
authority to inquire into the validity of a return which 
appeared to be duly certified. The Democratic leaders 
were accordingly compelled to rely on the merits of the 
case, and to insist that a presumption of fraud necessarily 
justified an inquiry into the validity of the return. While 
the controversy was raging, the Democrats discovered to 
their great delight that the Governor of Oxgcoy, who 
belongs to their party, had refused his certificate to one of 
the Republican electors on the ground of his acknowledged 
disqualification as holding a Federal office. The Governor 
had then substituted a Democratic candidate who had been 
next on the poll, while the majority of the Republican 
electors, themselves holding certificates, had associated 
to themselves a member of their own party. It was 
extremely doubtful whether the conduct of the Governor 
had been legal; but the Democratic Senators and 
Representatives turned the tables on their adversaries by 
professing utter inability to exercise any supervision over 
the manner in which the proper State officer had exercised 
his discretion. If the returns for the three disputed 
Southern States were exempt from scrutiny and control, it 
seemed to follow that the Presidential electors from Oregon 
could only be known by their certificates. At present, as 
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far as a judgment can be formed at a distance, it seems 
ble that the election will devolve on the House of 
presentatives, which will elect Mr. Titpey. In that 
case the Senate will choose Mr. WHEELER as Vice-Presi- 
dent; and perhaps all parties will acquiesce in the com- 
mise. Mr. Henpricxs, the Democratic nominee for the 
ice-Presidency, is open to the objection that he holds 
erroneous opinions on the currency, having indeed been 
chosen for the purpose of conciliating the Western advo- 
cates of paper money. 

A strong partisan has been appointed Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the irritation of the Demo- 
cratic majority has found utterance in an agitation for the 
impeachment of General Grant; but the proposal was 
rejected at the instance of the more prudent leaders of the 
party ; and the House will find it difficult to ¢orrect the 
apparent abuse of power which has been practised in South 
Carolina. Although the Presipent has probably secured 
the assent of the ArrorNEyY-GENERAL, his orders to the 
Federal General in command seem to be scarcely con- 
sistent with constitutional rules. The PRresiDEnt has taken 
upon himself to affirm the title of the Republican 
Assembly, although a rival Legislature claims recognition 
as having been legally elected. The question depends on 
the validity of the returns from two counties, in which, 
according to the Republicans, Democratic candidates were 
returned by fraud and violence. The Federal troops re- 
moved from their places the members whose return 
was disputed, and the Republican or negro Assembly 
is maintained by Federal troops in occupation of the 
premises allotted to the State Legislature. Although 
it would be presumptuous on the part of foreigners 
to construe the Federal or State Constitution of 
America, it seems incredible that the Presipent should 
have power to determine a disputed State election. 
Neither the Presipent nor his supporters would openly 
claim the right which has nevertheless been practically en- 
forced. It is evident that the officer in command of the 
Federal troops must have professedly satisfied himself of 
the invalidity of the elections which he practically 
quashed; and he was probably satisfied with slender evi- 
dence, as he knew that he was employed for the express 
purpose of supporting the pretensions of the Republican 
Assembly. Two or three years ago General SHeRipan, 
having been despatched on a similar errand to Louisiana, 
coolly applied to the Presipent for power to institute 
martial law, and at his discretion to inflict capital punish- 
ment. General Rucer will probably be more moderate or 
more discreet; but he embodies the doctrine that the 
Federal Executive is supreme over State elections. The 
only plausible defence of the PresipEnT’s action is that 
he considered it his duty at all hazards to protect the 
public peace. If no Federal troops had been present, the 
two parties might possibly have come to blows; and it is 
understood that in a conflict the Democrats would have 
proved themselves the stronger. It is not altogether clear 
that it was necessary for the sake of order to recognize 
either of the rival Assemblies. It would rather seem to 
have been the duty of the Federal commander, while he 
prohibited armed collision, to aliow both legislative bodies 
to meet and debate at their own pleasure, and to leave the 
validity of their measures to be determined. afterwards by 
any competent authority which might be qualified to pro- 
nounce a decision. 

It is admitted on all hands that, under the guidance of 
their leaders at Washington and New York, the Democratic 
party in South Carolina has exhibited remarkable prudence 
and self-control. General Wape Hampton, Democratic 
claimant of the office of Governor, formerly a distinguished 
Confederate officer, has induced his adherents to abstain 
from all opposition to the Federal troops, while they maintain 


their protestagainst the PRESIDENT’s assumption of authority. 
It is a great advantage, notwithstanding possible abuses of | 


_ power, that the flag of the regular army is now universally © 


respected. The smallest detachment is understood to re- 
present the national unity, although the orders under 
which the troops act may have been questionable or ir-— 
regular. To the managers of the Republican party no_ 
Occurrence would have been more welcome than an 
attempt to resist the military authorities by force. The 
whole Union would have been alarmed and enraged by an 
apparent revival of the conflict which ended in the sup- 
pression of the Confederacy. The submission of the 
party which complains of oppression and violence leaves 
the whole question open. Wi 


the orders of the Pkxsipent, seated the Republican As- 
sembly in Louisiana, even the Republican majority in 
Congress condemned the recognition ef a body which had 
been fraudulently elected, and afterwards illegally in. 
stalled. The Democrats in South Carolina had a majority 
on the face of the returns, which was only impaired by 
the arbitrary decision of the hostile faction. Moderate 
American politicians remark, with much reason, that 
it is not seemly that the election of a President 
should depend on the votes of such communities as Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina. Independent writers even 
venture, though without hope of the adoption of their pro- 
posals, to suggest that the sacred principle of universal 
suffrage should yield to obvious expediency and national 
interest. The adoption of some kind of qualification, and 
the transfer of the municipal franchise from the whole 
population to the ratepayers, might perhaps be consistent 
with reason and convenience, and it would almost certainly 
tend to the promotion of economy and sound administra- 
tion ; but the discussion of any such remedy for the political 
defects of American legislation and government is merely an 
intellectual amusement. Power rests, in the theories of opti- 
mists, with those who can use it best; but it practically be- 
longs to those who are strong enough to gain it and to keep 
it. Itisone of the worst peculiarities of the mischievous 
and irrational system of universal suffrage that, when it is 
once adopted, it can only be displaced by despotism, while 
it is unassailable by the supporters of constitutional 
freedom. M. Renan not long since published a scheme for 
the regeneration of French society, which included the 
abolition of universal suffrage, of the compulsory division 
of property, and generally of nearly all the boasted con- 
quests of the great Revolution; but at the same time he 
announced that it was merely his intention to amuse him- 
self by a fanciful change which would never be realized in 
practice. A more practicable remedy for the inconvenience 
of a disputed Presidential election would be consistent 
with other provisions of the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of the United States would be the fittest tribunal 
for the determination of doubtful rights. It is not impro- 
bable that some machinery of judicial investigation may, 
before the next vacancy, be adopted by general consent. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


pus papers which were read by Sir G. Nares and other 
officers of the Arctic Expedition on the results of their 
voyage, at the mecting of the Geographical Society in St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday night, were undoubtedly very 
interesting, and brought out distinetly the peculiar con- 
ditions of Arctic exploration, and the courage and en- 
durance which are essential in this kind of work. Every- 
body will admit that the officers and their crews dis- 
played these qualities in an admirable way, and so as to 
remove any doubts which might exist as to how far the 
seamen of to-day possess the gallant spirit and energy of 
their forerunners in the great days of the British navy. 
It has never, however, been alleged that this is the 
weak point of our navy. What would seem to be wanting 
there is not bravery or fortitude, but rather cool discretion, 
vigilance, and, above all, that foresight which makes men 
alert in any emergency; and we cannot say that the 
experiences of the Expedition are very comforting on 
this point. The Lorp Mayor expressed in a very de- 
cided manner the popular view of the subject which has 
been cultivated by the Admiralty whose reputation is at 
stake. He said that the men composing the Expedition 
had undertaken “a work demanding superhuman energy 
“ both of mind and body, believing at the time that success 
“ was impossible, and yet never fora moment flinching from 
“the task.” ‘This is, we believe, not an inaccurate de- 
scription of the foregone conclusion with which the Expe- 
dition started ; and the remarkable complacency with which 
the failure of the Expedition to accomplish the main objects 
for which it was intended has been regarded, both by the 
explorers themselves and the Department which sent them 
out, appears to confirm this view. Men who go out to 
attempt feats which they know to be impossibilities requir- 
ing superhuman energy, which it is of course not given to 
mere human beings to possess, may be said to have heroic 
impulses, but much practical success is hardly to be 
expected from them. 1n point of fact, however, no super- 
human effort was required from Captain Nagegs or his men. 


hen General Sueripay, under , All they were asked to do was to discharge a very simple, 
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though difficult and painful, service, which had repeatedly 
been performed by other expeditions about which no par- 
ticular fuss was made. The lines of Arctic explo- 
ration had been pretty well laid down, and a great 
deal of experience had been collected. The explorers of 
1875 went out, as it were, on the backs of their prede- 
cessors, and were already acquainted with much which the 
latter bad to discover for themselves. The Expedition was 
of a superior character both in numbers and capacity, and 
no expense was spared in fitting it out. Everything, in 
fact, was done in the most extravagant way. As it hap- 
pened, the general course of the Expedition was also un- 
usually favourable in its circumstances. Yet it has come 
back hurriedly and unexpectedly, having done very little. 
The first and vital fault in the plan was that the 
starting of the ships was delayed to too late a period of 
the season. There was no very urgent reason why the 
question of the North Pole should be decided on the 


North Pole is reached, it will be, not by a numerous crew, 
well equipped perhaps but weak in bodily condition, such 
as the sledge-parties in this instance were reduced to; 
but by a small party of men full of health and vigonr, 
and in the very top of their condition, so as to be capable 
of special efforts. In order to secure this, it is obviong 
that the men should have had the opportunity of becoming 
well seasoned, and learning all the outs and ins of an 
Arctic climate, and that the medical precautions necessary 
for their preservation in health should be rigidly observed, 
In both these respects there was a lamentable failure. A 
year would have been very well spent in preparing 
for the final assault; but the men were not ripe 
for it when they made the attempt. It seems to be 
‘clear from the evidence already produced—though the Firsr 
Lorp, with his one idea that successful administration 
consists in hushing up and disguising disasters, still with. 
holds complete intormation—that the scurvy was produced 


instant. It had been a mystery for a long time, and 
the world could very well have waited for a solution 
a little longer. Mr. Warp Hunt, however, had pres- 
sing reasons for exciting popular enthusiasm about the 
navy, and would not wait. No time was lost in deliberate 
consideration and discussion as to the best course to be 
taken by the Expedition; but as soon as the ships could 
be got ready they were despatched. It was a pity that the 
idea did not occur to the Admiralty a few months before 
because it was then too late for the Expedition to get to 
its ground atthe proper time. This was the initial mistake, 
and it proved a disastrous one. The ships were overtaken 
by the severity and darkness of intense winter before 
they could use the opportunities of research which 
they might otherwise have had, and also before they were 
properly acclimatized and accustomed to Arctic habits. 
Nothing can be more foolish than the notion that, by a 
hasty dash at the North Pole, everything can be found out 
about that region. It is obviously a matter for patient, 
continuous, and prolonged investigation. Everything de- 
pends on the practised skill and strength of the explorers ; 
on the state of the weather and on exceptional chances 
of pushing on. But it is easy to see how hurry in this 
instance ran through the whole business. It must be ad- 
mitted that, in the state into which the crews were finally 
brought, Captain Nares decided rightly that it was neces- 
sary to quit an advanced, and, with the men as they were, 
dangerous, position. But he might have retraced his steps to 
amore bearable winter climate without coming straight home; 
and might have made another effort at a more seasonable 
period in theensuing year. It is here that the foregone conclu- 
sion with which the Expedition apparently started came into 
play: They were probably ready to believe at any moment 
that the North Pole was impracticable. Their conception of 
their mission seems to have been that all they had to do 
was to show us that the British navy had all its old pluck 
and spirit; but as to the actual discovery of what is 
called the North Pole, that was a mere chimera. And, in 
short, they put the North Pole very much out of view. They 
worked desperately hard; there was no sort of toil and 
privation which they shrank from; but it was in a 
vague, aimless way, and evidently without any adequate 
concentration of purpose on the main object of the 
journey. The Sailing Orders laid down that “the scope 
“and primary object” of the Expedition should be “ to 
“ attain the highestnorthern latitude, and, if possible, to reach 
“the North Pole, and from winter quarters to explore 
“the adjacent coasts within the reach of travelling 
“ parties”; but the first of these orders was compara- 
tively neglected, while the time and energy of the expedi- 
tion were reserved for the second and subordinate task, 
which was intended to be only an occupation or amusement 
for the winter. The excursions up Hayes Sound, Peter- 
mann Fiord, Lady Franklin Sound, and other inlets, may 
have been useful in their way; but these were not the 
things which the crews were sent out to do. They were 
merely exercises for their leisure. Indeed it was ex. 
pressly stated in the Sailing Orders that, “ although the 
‘“* Expedition is one of exploration and discovery, it must 
“‘ be kept in view that detailed surveys are unnecessary. 
“ The requirements of hydrography and geography will be 
“ provided for if the prominent features and general outline 
“ of the shores are sketched in as faithfully as circumstances 
“ will admit, so as to insure their recoguition by future ex- 
“ plorers.” 
The next point is as to the management of the crews b 
Captain Nares. It may be assumed that, if ever the 


by overwork from the heavy weights in the sledges 
and the want of lime-juice. During the first part of the 
voyage lime-juice appears to have been taken in regular 
rations, though it may not then have been so in- 
dispensable, when fresh meat could to a certain 
extent be obtained, as on the sledge journeys, 
when this was out of the question; and the evil conse- 
quences which immediately followed the withdrawal of the 
specific sufficiently explain the cause of the sickness 
which disabled the men. Lieutenant ALDRED says:— 
“This ”—that is, the scurvy, though he was afraid to call 
it so—“very seriously affected our outward journey at a 
‘* time when, had my crew been capable of stretching their 
“legs, the travelling was all in our favour.” The men 
were short of wind, and “the sore gums prevented a good 
“ deal of biscuit being eaten, and the pemmican was de- 
“ cidedly not cared about.”” Commander Marxuam also 
admits the fatal consequences of this “dire disease.” ‘“ In 
“ the first place,” he says, ‘‘ we were compelled during the 
“‘ entire period of our absence to drag three sledges, baving 
“ for this purpose ouly two sledge crews. Until they were 
“considerably lightened, the heavy nature of the 
“load necessitated each sledge being dragged by the 
“whole force, entailing jive journeys over the same 
“ road ; so that, for each mile the sledges were advanced, a 
‘* march of five miles had to be undertaken by the party. 
** In the second place, the weights, instead of diminishing, 
“ gradually increased as the several men sickened and 
** were placed on the sledges. Those that dragged were 
‘* also much debilitated, and weakened by loss ot appetite, 
“ and the terrible ailment with which they were afilicted, 
“and these were eventually reduced to six individuals.” 
It is obvious that men in this condition were simply worth- 
less for the purpose for which they were employed. Yet 
it was, as Captain Nares admits, by his order that lime- 
juice rations were not sent with the sledge-parties. ‘The 
reason given is, that they caused too much trouble when 
frozen; but this of course is only one of the drawbacks of 
Arctic travel, and by no means so serious a one as is 
pretended. As to lime-juice being deteriorated by being 
frozen, that seems to be a mere fancy. Thus the collapse 
of the expedition at the critical moment was clearly due 
to Captain Nares’s decision on a question on which he 
was ill informed, and in defiance of medical authority. 
Another point on which Captain Nargs provokes rebuke is 
in his unfair disparagement of former explorers, and his 
dogmatic assumptions on imperfect evidence, and in fact 
mere guesswork, as to the permanent existence of what he 
fantastically called ‘“ Palxocrystic Ice,” and his sweeping 
statement as to the “‘impracticability of the North Pole” —a 
phrase much more applicable to his own proceedings. Again, 
itis claimed for the Expedition that it has added greatly to 
our geographical information; but it appears that the total 
amount of coast-line added to our charts by all hands does 
not reach the mileage travelled over by one single officer 
of the last Expedition. Indeed the swaggering tone which 
has been adopted by the leader of this Expedition about its 
feeble exploits reveals a certain unsoundness in the modern 
tone of the profession. On the whole, it is satisfactory 
that the banquets and compliments are over, and that there 
is now a prospect of serious examination and criticism 
being applied to this subject. It was not to be expected 
that the Geographical Society, which has found itself 
unable to pronounce an opinion on Mr. Sranuey’s own 
account of his own African doings, should pass judgment 
on Captain Nares; and this renders it the more necessary 
that the matter should be closely looked into by the public 
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POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION. 


+ annual Reports of the Local Government Board 
show a satisfactory, because continuous, diminution 
of pauperism in England. In 1849 the mean number of 
upers of all classes, including children, at one time in 
receipt of relief, was something more than a million. It 
has never been so high since, even in the time of the cotton 
famine, and in 1875 it had fallen to a little over eight hun- 
dred thousand. These figures very imperfectly represent 
the decline in the amount of pauperism, since the popula- 
tion had increased in the interval from seventeen and a 
half millions to nearly twenty-four millions. The real 
decline is seen in the ratio of paupers relieved to the popu- 
lation, which fell from 6°2 in 1849 to 3°4 in 1875. In 
1849 21 per cent. of these paupers were able-bodied ; 
in 1875 only 13 per cent. were so. Further, it is satis- 
factory to note that, though the number of paupers re- 
ceiving relief is so much smaller in 1875 than in 1849, the 
decrease has taken place exclusively in the recipients of out- 
door relief. The numbers in the workhouses were actually 
larger in 1875 than in 1849. Theissue whether pauperism 
is to increase or decrease is substantially decided by the 
adoption or non-adoption of indoor relief as the general 
rule. Wherever outdoor relief can be had easily, there 
pauperism will be abundant; wherever outdoor relief is 
administered with a sparing hand, and the workhouse is 
habitually offered in cases of alleged destitution, there 
pauperism becomes rarer. Several cases in point are 
mentioned in the last Report of the Local Government 
Board. In Manchester, in September 1874, 2,319 persons 
were receiving outdoor relief. In the following April 
the Guardians determined that, except in case of sick- 
ness, outdoor relief should not be granted to single able- 
bodied men or women; to able-bodied widows with not 
more than one child; to married women whose hus- 
bands are in prison, or have deserted them; or to persons 
residing with relatives, where the united income of the 
family is sufficient for the support of all its members. 
Somewhat later the Guardians determined to withhold 
outdoor relief from all persons whose destitution is caused 
by improvidence or intemperance. The effect of these 
regulations was, by September 1875, to reduce the 
number of outdoor paupers to 1,429. There was no 
counterbalancing increase in the number of indoor paupers. 
That had remained about the same; so that, as one of the 
Manchester Guardians truly said, the Board may take 
credit for having taught 890 persons that, if they would 
make the trial, they might relieve themselves without 
coming upon the rates. And this had been done without 
any case of hardship coming to the knowledge of the 
clergy or of the local newspapers. These rules have also 
been adopted in several other Unions in Lancashire, with 
the result that, whereas the percentage of paupers relieved 
to the population in England generally is 3°6, the percent- 
age in Lancashire is 1°9. In some of the London Unions 
the figures are equally encouraging. Three great Kast-end 
parishes have set their faces inst outdoor relief— 
Stepney, Whitechapel, and St. George’s-in-the-East. In 
Stepney the number of outdoor paupers fell from 4,347 in 
1868 to 224in 1876. In Whitechapel the decline was 
from 3,000 to 150. In St. George’s the numbers fell from 
4,272 in 1870 to 197 in 1876, All this time there has been 
no appreciable increase of indoor paupers. The offer of 
the workhouse has the effect of sending the outdoor 
pauper off the rates altogether. It is extraordinary, with 
these fi confronting them, that there should still 
be Guardians who hold that the substitution of indoor for 
outdoor relief is a costly process to the ratepayers. They 
cannot get rid of the notion that, whereas the whole sup- 
port of the indoor pauper falls on the rates, they have only 
to bear a part of the support of the outdoor pauper. They 
do not understand that it costs more partially to support a 
+ number of persons than wholly to support a few. 
The thought of having to build additional workhouses for 
the many paupers ee themselves for their weekly 
dole of money and b: is perpetually present with them, 
and even the experience of so many Unions fails to convince 
them that, as a matter of fact, the offer of the workhouse 
will scarcely ever be accepted. 
It is fair, however, to the Guardians who resist the ap- 
Plication of the workhouse test to admit that their 
reference for outdoor relief is not in all cases economical. 
uently it may be traced to a mistaken charity which 
does not contemplate the real good of its objects, and 
makes others more deserving of sympathy pay for such 
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good as is contemplated. The Guardians argue that the 
workhouse is very much disliked ; that some, at all events, 
of the poor would rather starve than enter it; that the 
outdoor relief they get from the parish enables them to 
keep their homes together, and gives them a sense of inde- 
pendence which it is not expedient to discourage. It is 
true that the workhouse is very much disliked by the poor ; 
but those who make this a reason for giving relief unac- 
companied by so degrading a condition do not consider 
how dangerous it is to make the state of a pauper too 
leasant. In a great majority of cases nothing stands 
tween a working-man or woman and destitution but 
their own labour. This labour is usually exhausting, and 
often not well paid. Consequently, to be supported even 
in part out of the rates, would appear to many persons 
as a most delightful way of escape from the drudgery of 
supporting themselves; and unless some check is imposed 
on this way of looking at things, the number of persons in 
receipt of relief would go on increasing until at length Eng- 
land would be threatened with the same catastrophe that 
threatened her before the reforms of 1834. The workhouse is 
the most humane test of destitution that can be devised, since 
it supplies necessary food, clothing, and shelter, and only 
deprives the inmates of that liberty which is not necessary 
to life, though it is necessary to an enjoyable life. The 
fact that outdoor relief does not destroy the independence 
of the poor to the same extent as indoor relief is really the 
strongest argument against it. It is not desirable that a 
man should have the sense of independence without the 
substance of it, and should feel an honest pride in support- 
ing himself while all the time he is supported by the com- 
munity. One main object of inculcating and encouraging 
a sense of independence is to save the community from the 
burden of having to support those in whom this sense is 
wanting. This object will be completely defeated if the 
sense of independence becomes compatible with the receipt 
of poor relief. 

Nor is it only the community that is injured by outdoor 
relief. It has an equally disastrous effect upon the man 
who receives it. It will be conceded by the most deter- 
mined advocate of outdoor relief that itis better for a man to 
support himself entirely by his own labour than to depend 
for part of his maintenance upon the rates. But experi- 
ence and common sense both teach that, so long as a man 
depends for part of his maintenance on the rates, he is 
never likely to look to his own labour for the whole of it. 
He comes to regard the aggregate of wages and relief as a 
lump sum, just as though he earned it by working for two 
masters. The consequence is that he is not driven by 
the lowness of wages to look for employment elsewhere. 
Habit has taught him to subsist on pretty much the mini- 
mum on which body and soul can be kept together, 
and if wages drop below this level, he knows that 
he will have to get more out of the rates. The weekly 
dole from the parish seems a sort of sheet anchor from 
which he must never part. That, at all events, 
is certain, whatever happens. Work, on the contrary, 
is uncertain, and he feels that, as a wise man, he must 
not throw away the certain element in his income, even 
though it be also the smallest. Instead, therefore, of 
migrating to districts where work is scarcer and wages 
higher, he clings to the Union in which he is known and 
on which he hasa claim. This was largely the case in the 
Kast of London when outdoor relief was more freely given 
than at present, and it will continue to be the case every- 
where so long as outdoor relief goes on being freely 
oe Wherever a man can afford to take lower wages 

use he is in receipt of relief, he will certainly take 
lower wages; and wherever there is any large number 
of outdoor paupers there wages will be low, because the 
minimum wage, which must always be decided by the sum 
on which it is possible to support life, will be lower by 
the amount of money which is ordinarily to be had from 
the Guardians. Outdoor relief inflicts a cruel injury 
upon every able-bodied recipient of it, because it takes 
away the motive to go where better wages are to be had. 
It detains the poor in places where they are superfluous, 
whereas what they most need is to be taught to migrate 
in search of work, whenever migration promises to improve 
their condition. The point of most present interest in 
Poor Law administration is to determine when the accumu- 
lation of examples will be large enough to render it safe 
to make the prohibition of outdoor relief, except in special 
cases, the rule, instead of, as it is now, the exception. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON CRISIS. 


T is known that the distinguished noblemen and gentle- 
men who compose the Royal Commission appointed to 
administer, on behalf of the public, the surplus funds 
derived from the Exhibition of 1851 are seriously com- 
promised by the manner in which they have allowed this 
money to be squandered in impudent mismanagement and 
disgraceful jobbery; and they are no doubt anxious to 
stave off as long as possible the day of reckoning. By the 
charter under which they are supposed to act it is provided 
that the said Commissioners shall from time to time report 
“on all and every and any of the matters which they may 
“do”; and that when “as well all the matters and things 
“ entrusted to be done by our said recited charter by the 


“said Commissioners thereby incorporated, as all the. 


“ matters and things hereby entrusted to be done by the 
‘* said Commissioners, shall be fally performed, or become 
“ incapable of being accomplished, the charter shall be ab- 
“ solutely void.” How far the “ matters and things ” thus 
entrusted to the Commissioners have been accomplished is 
perhaps a matter of opinion ; but there can at least be no 
doubt that the finances of the Commissioners have got into 
utter disorder, and that it is high time they should 
render some account to the public of the money placed 
in their hands at the end of 1851. It is now, we 
believe, seven years since any Report has been published ; 
and as the Commissioners had managed their estate so 
cleverly that even then it was burdened with ruinous obli- 
gations and heavily mortgaged, it would be interesting to 
know how it stands at the present day. The objects to 
which, as it was proclaimed, the Commission was to 
apply its funds were, in the magniloquent language charac- 
teristic of those days, “the advancement of human in- 
“dustry, and the promotion of kindly international feel- 
“ings.”’ As far, however, as can be judged from appearances, 
the only result has been to waste public money on certain so- 
called Horticultural Gardens, which have never had any- 
thing to do with horticultural science in any real or honest 
sense, and have been practically only a sort of refresh- 
ment-bar and playground for the families of residents in 
the neighbourhood ; and also to provide a site for a music- 
hall which is at the present time in such a state of hope- 
less insolvency that it is only by begging letters and social 
pressure of a peculiar kind that the managers are able to 
procure the means of keeping the building water-tight. 
The ground allotted to the Horticultural Society, as is 
stated in one of Lord Aprrpare’s circulars, “‘ would yield, 
“on the lowest computation, 500,000/. if sold for building 
P ”; and this has been held by the Society at what 
is called “ virtually a nominal rental,” which has not been 
paid for a number of years. 

At last, however, this scandalous job, so long and 
earefally nursed, has apparently collapsed. For a time 
the unhappy enterprise maintained a struggling and dis- 
reputable existence by offering prizes to gardeners in 
order to induce them to send flowers for exhibition, 
pocketing the admission money thus collected from the 
public, and not paying the gardeners the prizes due 
to them. The spectacle of noblemen and gentlemen 
engaged in such a process has naturally excited painful 
feelings ; and there would seem to be, as is not surprising, 
a difficulty in now getting respectable persons to serve 
on the Committee. The Royal Commissioners, alarmed by 
the prospect of having to disclose the state of their 
accounts, have given the Society notice to quit the ground 
which it has so long occupied on false pretences ; and there 
can be little doubt that the Society will have to go. There 
are, however, some other persons who are interested in the 
matter—the house-owners and residents in the district, 
who have found the gardens a cheap and convenient 
lounge, and the debenture-holders who have made 
advances to the Society. It is no secret that the Horti- 
eultural Gardens have been an important element in a 
great land-jobbing and building speculation; and the 
owners and tenants are naturally anxious to prove that 
they have a vested interest in the Gardens as a pleasure- 
ground ; but there is a difficulty in finding any evidence of 
such a contract. The debenture-holders have perhaps a 
more reasonable, though also rather a visionary, foundation 
for their claims. From the statements made at a recent 
meeting of this class it appears that they allege that they 
“advanced their money on the faith of exalted names, 
“ principally that of the late Prince Consort”; and 
that ‘‘contidence was also inspired by the statement 


“of the continued support to the Society by the Qurry.” 
One speaker remarked that, “as the revered Prince Coy. 
“ sort was the chief promoter of the Gardens and build. 
“ ings, there could be no other solution of the difficulty 
“ than the payment by the Commissioners of the money by 
“ which such great things had been accomplished.” It ig 
doubtful how far these unfortunate creditors of an insol. 
vent Society have a legal claim for compensation against 
any one else; bat they are no doubt entitled, if it is an 
consolation, to describe themselves as victims of misplaced 
confidence. 

A desperate effort is apparently now being made to 
bring about an arrangement for the benefit of the Horti. 
cultural Society, the residents, and the debenture-holders. 
A system of “ guinea fellows” has been devised, which, it 
is imagined, will lead to the dignity of membership in so 
aristocratic a body being widely sought after; and in that 
case the Horticultural Society will get an income, the resi- 
dents will keep their lounge, and the debenture-holders 
will have a chance of a shadowy dividend. But 
there is another party to the question, which seems 
to have hitherto been rather overlooked; and that 
is the public, whose property is thus being coolly dis. 
posed of by people who have no sort of right toit. The 
Horticultural Society has never, as far as the South 
Kensington Gardens are concerned—we say nothing of 
Chiswick—been anything but a miserable imposture, and 
is now recognized on every hand as such. The residents 
have enjoyed the advantage of having a croquet-ground 
and nursery-yard provided for them at the national ex- 
pense; but there is no reason why they should not pro. 
vide such luxuries for themselves, as other people have to 
do. As forthe debenture-holders, they are simply in the 
position of Turkish bondholders. In fact, all these classes 
have been engaged in an unfortunate speculation, and must 
take the consequences. It is quite clear that, if the estate 
in question rightfally belongs to anybody, it belongs to the 
public. The Trustees gave the use of it, for a number 
of years, on conditions which have notoriously not been 
fulfilled, and have now resolved to cancel the grant; and 
the property, therefore, reverts to the public, and ought to 
be applied, not to personal or local, but only to national, uses. 
It ought, in fact, to be handed over to be dealt with by 
Parliament, which is the only body that can be trusted in 
such a case. Experience, however, has supplied repeated 
warnings of the system of subterranean intrigue by which 
the South Kensington people have hitherto contrived to 
gain their ends by secret influence, and through nominal 
trustees beyond the control of Parliament ; and it is there- 
fore necessary that the nature of the transactions which 
have given South Kensington a reputation, not as a 
grove of arts and sciences, but as the home of chicanery 
and humbug, should be clearly made known. It is difficult 
to believe that those who have really the memory of the 
late Prince Consort at heart should desire to see it mixed 
up with such unworthy associations. 


THE LOVE OF POETRY. 


MONG the “ indicative signs of old age” Panurge reckons 
the fact that he “ finds wine much sweeter now, and to his 
ate of a better relish ”; also that he has “a more dreadful appre- 
ension of lighting on bad wine.” The changes in @ man’s taste 
for poetry “argue and portend somewhat of the west and occident 
of his time,” no less than does his increasing caution in the matter 
of drink. Scarcely he verse comes amiss to us when we are 
young, if the singer a story of love and adventure, and if the 
lines run smoothly and with a pleasant sound. As years pass we 
become more dainty, and at last have a most dreadful apprehension 
of lighting on bad verses, which leads us to say that the old are 
better, and to shun scrupulously the new singers and fresh voices 
of the period. Thus a kind of sketch may be made of the various 
stages of the love of poetry in a life, and perhaps some apolo, 
and defence may be offered for the conservative bigotry of mid 


age. 

If a man is not to be deaf to the charm of verse through all his 
life, the chances are that he will relish poetry even in his child- 
hood. First, no doubt, he will be taken with ballads, and will 
disturb the family peace, as Scott did when a little boy, by shout- 
ing out the Lay of Hardycanute, so that people will find it 
“ as easy to speak in the mouth of a catinon” as in the presence 
of the boisterous minstrel. The rough music of rude verse 
offers itself to an imaginative child as the most de 
lightful mode of making a noise. A poem is valued for 
the amount of manslaughter it contains, and for the great 
smashing blows that the heroes deal, Few young le can have 
any promise tenth in w Arnold 
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is right in thinking that a mean opinion of Macaulay's Lays is a 
proof of sound judgment. A lad will repeat with joy the fact 
that, “ While the three were buckling the harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man to take in hand an axe,” without 
a shudder at the jigging discord. It does not follow that he will not 

w into more delicate ideas later, and take pleasure in rhymeless 
imitations of the Greek Chorus. Even at the age when Horatius 
and Scott's Battle of Flodden seem, as indeed the latter is, master- 
pieces of verse, a child may have a curious appreciation of the 
very highest poetry. Perhaps Shakspeare is felt by no one to have 
such magical power as by a child who only half understands 
what he reads, and in whose eyes the fairies of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, or Ariel, stand forth clear against a background of 
mystery. No one can tell how much children comprehend, and 
their fancy gives an air of reality to the creations of poetry, and 
mingles them with the scarcely better understood facts of life in 
one dreamy delightful confusion. Any pair of chess-players may 
be Ferdinand and Miranda, in the view of the child; Titania and 
Oberon are sleeping, he thinks, in the sunlit forests; the ballad he 
hears sung clothes itself in shape and form, and he has a vision of 
the three corbies watching slain knight, where grown-up 
people only hear an indifferent amateur performance. 


This half-conscious pleasure in ager and the half-awakened life 
of the mind in which it is possible, pass away when a boy reaches 
the age of schools, cricket, and the ambition to havea gun and de- 
stroy animal life. No one would be such a muff as to like poetry at the 
age of thirteen, or, if he did still enjoy it, at least he would not shout 
it aloud among unsympathetic schoolfellows. Postry comes back 
again into the course of a life through the simple sentiment of 
writers like Longfellow. Perhaps there is even a time, at least in 
the case of women, when Mr. Tupper seems to be a healer and a 
prophet, and Proverbial Philosophy a wise book. But if any one 
ever held this view, the shyness of late boyhood or girlhood made 
him or her hide it in the secret of the heart, till a little more expe- 
rience revealed the harmless bard in his true colours. Perhaps as 
much criticism of poetry is talked by clever boys in the sixth form 
of schools as by any set of people in the world. There are later 
and earlier developments, and the full force of poetry may reveal 
itself to some lads just before leaving school, and to others in their 
first summer term at the Universities. The appreciation seems to 
come in a moment, as spring seems sometimes to break into leaf 
and flower ina day. Verse has a new quality, and the music of 
verse is felt with a fresh delight. Now, too, comes sentiment, and 
the knowledge of the fact that cricket is not all the joy that life 
has to offer. Nature has a new face, and is beautiful everywhere 
in various fashions. Homer and Sophocles cease to be tedious, 
and become the interpreters of the world as it was, and as it is still 
in the eyes of the imaginative and the young. Shakspeare is taken 
up again, and Macaulay and Scott do not seem to charm as they 
once did. Imitation succeeds to admiration, and a conceited lad 
fancies that he too is a poet. 

This is the beginning of a period of promiscuous greed in the 
matter of poairy- Keats speaks of hintoelf as revelling in verse, 
like a horse broken loose in a rich pasture. Much of the later in- 
difference to poetry may be traced to this wild indulgence in early 
manhood. Old poets are well enough; but the poets of the hour, 
major and minor, are held to be the true masters for whom the 
world has waited. Naturally the latest expressions of the newest 
thought and of the most recent twist of sentiment find their admirers 
in men who are just becoming awake to sentiment and to the 
amazing delight of using their reason for themselves. Lads now 
become partisans, and find to their surprise that old people don’t 
care for Smith, whose song is all of sunflowers, tapestry, and maidens 
in red and white or in purple and green. Sinith, for the moment, 
is held to be superior even to Shelley, and sunflowers to be the 
true topic of the inspired bard. Only the moroseness of extreme 
old age—say, two-and-thirty—could make a man turn away from 
Brown’s madrigals about ghosts and rose gardens, or from Jones's 
Ode on the Possible Proclamation of a Bulgarian Federal Republic, 
to read. the Faery Queen or As You Like It. With every new 
generation this old battle between the flamboyanis and the 
grisdtres, as the French had it, is fought over again. There are 
always new jflamboyants, and a new style of shouting out the 
praises of woman and of the visible world, whereas the ranks of 
accepted poets, the Old Guard of Parnassus, receive but few 
additions. 

This thirst for novelty may be said to mark high water in the 
tide of a man’s care for poetry. The south and meridian of our 
age is not past when we are eager to be hearing or telling of some 
new thing.in verse. While we look out anxiously for all the little 
books of lyrics in fantastic bindings, youth is still with us. A 
person of any originality is bound to have a poet of his own, his 
own discovery. Ata pinch, some dusty and unread Elizabethan 
will do; but then most Elizabethans have been unearthed by this 
time, commented on, and put away on the shelves. A man could 
once get a reputation for profundity by saying, whenever poetry was 
spoken of, “ Ah ! you should read Wells,” or “Do you know 

eath’s Jest-Book?” The masterpiece of Wells, unluckily, has been 
reproduced with a flourish of trumpets, but with no great addition 
to the numbers of the initiated. e poems of Beddoes, however, 
are still rare, and may be relied on by persons of exclusive taste. 
When all the singers of England are exhausted, eager youth looks 
to America, and pretends to like Mr. Whitman, ox to France, and 
fastens on some singer who has been fortunate enough to attract 
the notice of the police. Also there are translators from out- 


landish Eastern tongues, ready for the still unsated appetite for 
new. 

ena man gets as far as Sonnets impossibles, Gaspard de la 
Nuit, and the lyrics of Japan, one of two things must happen. 
He must either discover that his love of out-of-the-way poets 
means satiety, and the loss of the taste for what is sound 
universal, or he must become a confirmed dilettante, and live for 
the rest of his intellectual life a drone in the garden of the sweet- 
ness of other people. Revulsion and repentance are more healthy, 
natural, and usual. The lover of poetry finds that, with the cares 
of the world, comes a dislike of melodious and monotonous railings 
against Lady Fortune. A sudden and intense hatred of poetical 
atlectations possesses him, and he cannot bring himself to look at a 
book with a floral and decorative cover. If he reads poetry at 
all, it is in the epistles of Horace, or in Pope, or Homer, or 
Moliére. He has something else to think of, and real work 
to do with his mind. If the time has come, which comes 
so soon, in which he needs consolation, he is more ready 
to look for it in his business than in verse-books. A most 
dreadful apprehension of lighting on bad verses makes him 
shun the works of the poets of the hour, and he becomes 
no better than a fogey and a Philistine in the eyes of freshmen and 
young ladies. Probably the romantic aspect of the latter fair beings 
ceases to seem very real to him, and he prefers Montaigne to a 
wilderness of love-sick troubadours. The society of a wife will 
break the most imaginative of the love of poetry. The practical 
sex, when once safe in the haven of holy matrimony, no more 
dissemble their dislike of verse than of tobacco. A sonnet and a 
cigar were really quite nice in the open aira year ago, but they 
resume their true character when the honeymoon is over, past, 
and forgotten. 

This feeling against verse is too strong, and has too much of 
the nature of reaction, to last in all cases to the end of a lifetime. 
Old poetry becomes dear again, as old wine, according to Panurge, 
grows much sweeter, and of @ better relish. Just as youth has its 
own revelation of certain aspects of nature and of verse, in sym- 
pathy with hope and spring, so later age finds afresh what youth 
missed. The inner meaning of Wordsworth, the depth of Shak- 
speare’s wisdom, the calmness and strength of Virgil, the steady 
vision of Sophocles, are found to have something in them not dis- 
cerned before. There is the late and the early love of poetry, and the 
latter is the more enduring. Till a certain time in life we all 
belong unconsciously to a party, the party of the young, and are 
resisting, as it were, the slow lessons of the world, and denying its 
wisdom. In after years we are more at one with the people of 
times past, and more in sympathy with what has been thought and 
suffered by the best of all ages. Before the seltishness and partisan- 
ship of old age take the place of the selfishness and narrowness 
of youth, there are, or at least there should be, the years when 
taste is most perfect, when poetry is loved for what it of most 
true and most permanently beautiful. Possibly the majority of 
men do not return again to their old pleasure, after the cares of 
life have joined themselves to the reaction against over-much talk 
about poetry and the prevalent conceits of the verse of a genera- 
tion. In those, however, who do come back, the true critics are to 
be found, and they even learn toleration in regard to much youthful 
bad taste, remembering the dead young poet whom, as Sainte- 
Beuve parodies Epictetus, they carry about within their souls. 


OLD-FASHIONED MASTERS. 


‘A MIDST the perpetual lamentations over the disappearance of 
A that eam Soaked creature, the “ old-fashioned servant,” 
how rarely do we hear anybody bemoaning the rapid extinction of 
that equally excellent person, the “old-fashioned master.” It is 
said that “ servants are not what they used to be”; but the answer 
immediately presents itself, “neither are their masters.” The 
codes of morality and etiquette are daily gaining elasticity, and 
when rich people commit peccadilloes, or prove ungrateful to their 
benefactors, the modern customs of this wicked world are pleaded 
in excuse; yet servants are expected to remain as they used 
to be, and very great astonishment is often expressed at their not 
keeping stationary as a class, while the rest of the world moves on. 
It appears to be a popular notion that servants have revolted in a 
body, like so many slaves, turning upon their employers with 
ingratitude and impertinence; but does the idea never occur to 
those who hold this opinion that their treatment of domestics is 
widely different from that of their forefathers, and that their own 
wailings over the degeneracy of the age may possibly be re-echoed 
in the servants’ hall ? 

Tn our fathers’ or grandfathers’ times the e ment of a new 
servant was looked upon in a very serious light. Next to the 
selection of a wife, the choice of a menial was the most critical of 
duties, and the more so because the latter would probably remain 
for life in his master’s service. His character, antecedents, and 
peculiarities were most carefully inquired into, even the reputa- 
tions of his parents and other relatives being considered matters of 
no small importance. It is very different in these days, because, no 
servant being expected to remain long in one situation, the o 
qualifications deemed essential are, we fancy, pretty much as 
follows :—First, and foremost, he must be smart in appearance ; 
secondly, he must have learnt his work in the household of a 
family of rank; and, thirdly, he must have a tolerable character 
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for sobriety and honesty, though the latter point is not too care- 
fully inquired into, provided he fulfils the two first conditions. 
We have heard a story of a fashionable gentleman who was bantered 
by his friends for not having taken sufficient trouble to ascertain 
beforehand the character of a footman who, soon after his arrival, 
proved himself to be neither sober nor honest ; and who replied— 
“Character indeed! How could I ask the character of a man who 
stood six feet four?” With regard to qualification number two, 
we may relate the following true anecdote :—It so happens that the 
name of a certain nobleman and that of a church of considerable 
notoriety in London are identical. A lady was in want of a 
footman, and asked a friend if he knew of one requiring a place. 
In reply, she was informed that a young fellow of this description 
was in search of a situation. “ Where does he come from?” 
inquired she. “ From St. ;” was the answer. “ That would 
do capitally,” replied the lady, requesting her friend to secure the 
servant at once for her, and congratulating herself upon obtaining 
a footman from the establishment of a peer of high rank, whereas 
in reality she was saddling herself with an overgrown gamin from 
a back slum of the East End of London, in fact, the Jack-of-all- 
work from the celibate clergy house of the church which was 
named after the same saint as the great man. We are bound to say, 
however, that the urchin turned out a valuable servant. Cooks 
who have lived with well-known gourmands are hastily snapped 
up, even when subject to frequent attacks of inebriety, and hold- 
ing the most exaggerated ideas of the interpretation of the word 
“perquisites.” In short, in almost every market the demand 
will bring the supply; and this rule, we believe, applies to 
servants as to everything else, If old-fashioned servants were in any 
great request they would — be forthcoming; but since 
it is evident that they would not meet the requirements of the 
age, can we wonder that none are to be found? The old- 
fashioned masters who liked to run the race of life alongside 
the same set of servants, who thought more of fidelity than 
smartness, and who preferred to be respected rather than 
patronized, could geuerally succeed in meeting with the kind 
of men they required; but now that nearly all these worthy old 
masters have been carried to their respective family vaults, and 
old-fashioned servants are about as much in demandias long wigs 
or perukes, very naturally the supply is not forthcoming. 

The truth is, that the possession of an old-fashioned servant 
would not satisfy a new-fasbioned master; not because the 
domestic would try to rule his master, according to the con- 
ventional idea of servants of this description, but because the 
whole lives, sympathies, and ideas of the two men would be 
utterly and irrevocably at variance. You might as well try to 
mix oil with water as to make a master of the modern type 
get on well with a servant of the old. The true old-fashioned 
servant was not a great stickler for high wages. Indeed 
the footing on which both the employer and employed took 
their stand was a sort of mutual “give and take.” Thus, 
if the master were ill, the servant gladly nursed him with ten- 
derness ; while, if the servant were the invalid, the master took all 
possible care of him, and showed his sympathy by personal atten- 
tions. When any sudden whim seized the employer, the servant 
strove to gratify it, without hesitating to consider whether it was 
“his place” so to do; while, on the other hand, the master would 
so far indulge the fancies and caprices of his servitor as not to 
inquire too captiously into the system and means made use of, so 
long as the desired end was attained. In fine, the servant made 
it his endeavour to surpass the duties allotted to him, and the 
master took og He in continually bettering the condition of 
the servant. We have known instances, even within the last few 
years, where masters have tried the old-fashioned system with 
servants of the most newfangled and mercenary type, and have 
found that in a wonderfully short space of time the domestics have 
tried to outdo them in their efforts at mutual obligation. But 
those who are willing to male experiments in this fashion are 
few and far between; much oftener householders grumble and 
complain at the general deterioration of servants, as if it were 
pure wickedness on theirpart. The fact is that the discomfort of 
the present state of things is not due exclusively to one class or 
the other, but to the increasing complexity of social relations, and 
the variety of employment which now exists. Modern servants 
have undoubtedly some vexatious characteristics; but employers 
are also sometimes unreasonable. When they murmur because 
their men and maids are not content to stay long in one 
place even when surrounded with every comfort, they should 
remember the general restlessness of modern society. When 
they are astonished at their servants wishing to “ better them- 
selves,” they should reflect upon the constant struggle which 
they are themselves making to improve their own condition, to 
amass greater wealth, or to climb another round of the social 
ladder. They are perpetually complaining of the insincerity and 
infidelity of their underlings, at the same time that they do not 
always notice their own shortcomings in these respects. Do they 
show true attachment to their equals, much more to their menials? 
Contrast their treatment even of animals with that of a former 
generation. In times gone by the old hunter was put into harness, 
where his infirmities were cheerfully endured, in order that he 
might end his days in peace; but if that exertion proved too much 
for him, he was turned out for life, or, at the worst, shot. Now, 
however, at the first symptom of failing energies he is sent to the 
hammer, and whether he goes into a hansom cab or an omnibus is 
a matter of utter indifference to his late owner, so long as he 
receives a suflicient price for him, And in the same way, 


modern masters rarely feel much personal attachment towards their 
servants. Without doubt, in many instances, the old servant is 
pensioned, the worn-out labourer is supplied with a comfortable 
cottage, and the invalid is sent to a suitable sanatorium; but there 
are other cases which stand out in painful contrast to these. We 
readily admit that the present indifference exhibited towards 
menials by their employers is the result of the force of circum- 
stances. ‘The facilities of travelling induce people to leave their 
homes far oftener than formerly, and consequently masters do not 
even see their servants so frequently as they used to do, much less 
do they form attachments to them; and it is often painful to ob- 
serve symptoms of a serious decrease in that time-honoured respect 
and sense of obligation, almost amounting to reverence, which 
English sons were wont to feel towards their father’s old 
meuials, when their parent's death placed them upon the do- 
mestic throne. Another evil results from the frequency of long 
foreign tours, which offer temptations to unscrupulous house- 
holders to break up their establishments when some of the members 
show signs of failing energies. Let us hope, however, that such 
cases may fairly be considered exceptional. 

We are far from assuming that the altered relations between 
master and servant are entirely a matter of individual choice and 
free-will on the rt of the former; for in this, as in every other 
question of the day, we must make sufficient allowance for the 
inevitable effect of modern social changes. In days gone by, 
before the invention of telegraphs, railways, and the penny 
post, people had usually to find their servants in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, and consequently knew far more about 
their antecedents and previous characters. Servants also were 
limited to the surrounding country in their searches for situa- 
tions ; and when they entered the service of a master whom they 
had known, either personally or by reputation, from their early 
childhood, they naturally took a far greater interest in him. The 
difficulty of finding servants, on account of the narrow area open 
for the purpose, often induced a master to condone an offence 
which would in these days be punished by dismissal; and a for- 
given servant often proves the most faithful of slaves. Might we 
not learn something on this point from old-fashioned masters ? In- 
deed we believe that the facilities of the registry offices often tempt 
employers to dismiss their servants too readily. A little forbear- 
ance on the part of the master will generally be repaid at some time 
or other by the servant, and often with interest. We never know 
when we may not, through illness or other causes, be placed very 
much at the mercy of our servants, and even for this reason alone 
it is well that they should be placed under some obligation to us. 
Old-fashioned masters, when their servants were married, took an 
interest in their wives and families, and gradually both employers 
and employed mutually concerned themselves about each other's 
affairs; but now, although “charities” are very fashionable, and 
ladies take occasional fits of district visiting, the servants and their 
families receive but little personal attention. We are far from 
advocating a revival of those running conversations between masters 
and men which we read of in Swift's works as having been 
carried on at every meal in his days; but surely there are occasions 
on which we may talk freely with our servants. An easy conver- 
sation at a proper time may be consistent with the most punctilious 
discipline. 

A man may be almost better known by his servants than by his 
friends. Those are the best masters, and, generally speaking, the 
best men, who ever remember that the master is exactly as much 
under obligation to the servant as the servant is to the master, 
and that money alone will not discharge the debt of the latter. A 
mere accident of birth assigns to each his position. Resuscitate 
the old-fashioned master, and perhaps we need not despair of the 
reappearance of the old-fashioned servant. 


A LESSON IN NAME-MAKING. 


le is with a very odd feeling that the student of the history of 
the fourth century of our era reads the passage of Ammianus 
in which he speaks ot the town of Augusta which in times past 
had been called London (Augusta, quam veteres appellavere Lundi- 
nium). Perhaps, when he gets on to later times, he may also be 
amazed at reading the account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens, and finding that in the agreement between the Caliph Omar 
and the Patriarch Sophronius there is nothing about Jerusalem. 
The first Christian city which was surrendered to the Moslems 
was, in the official language of its own inhabitants, not Jerusalem, 
but Alia. A crowd of other places follow the same law; a new 
official name supplants the older name in official use; but it is 
only in official use that it supplants it. He must have taken 
special pains with the Federal days of Grecian history who knows 
that there was a time when Sikyén was known—or meant to be 
known—as Antigoneia. In all these cases there is an older name, 
which was doubtless always used in popular speech, and which, 
when the official intluence is taken away, comes up again. In the 
case of Sikyén a distinct change in political circumstances is 
marked both by the introduction of the new name and by its dying 
out again. And this comes out more strongly still in the case of the 
Italian Alexandria, which, it should not be forgotten, became in its 
Imperialist days Czesarea, though it soon became Alexandria again. 
Here is one kind of process of change; in other cases the process is 


different. Sometimes an older name is changed, not by official ~ 


proclamation, but in the course of those accidents of language 
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which do affect proper names as well as other words, though not 
in the same degree in which they affect other words. And in such | 
cases as these attempts are sometimes made to revive the old name 
of set pu . Take some examples from modern Greek geo- 
graphy. Kythéra has got, from some quarter or other, the non- 
Hellenic name of Cerigo. We can hardly quarrel with the Greeks for 
bringing back the Greek name. But when they try to get rid of 
the name of Corfu and to substitute Kérkyra, that is quite another 
matter. Corfu—not indeed in that spelling, but in its Greek 
spelling Kopuoi or Kopupovs—is as good a Greek name as that 
which it supplanted. How it came to supplant it is a question for 
local historians ; but, like a good many an places in Greece, the 
lace changed its older Greek name, not for a foreign name, but 
or another Greek name. To change itis to wipe out a piece of the 
history of their own language. Above all, to write Képxupa im- 
plies ignorance of the fact that the real name of the city was 
Képxupa. The case is as if, supposing London again to become 
Augusta or something else other than London, the revived name, 
after the second process of supplanting, should be, not London, 
but Londres. In some cases, again, a name seems to be revived 
when there is really no revival at all. It was for a good while the 
fashion to call the whole island of Crete Candia; now people say 
Crete again. This is simply because what made Crete most famous 
in later times was the great siege of Candia. The ‘ War of 
Candia ” became equivalent to the War of Crete, and Crete came 
in Western mouths to be called Candia. But the island itself did 
not change its name; it has always been Crete, and it is Crete 
still in the mouths of its own inhabitants of either religion. Some- 
times again the real name of a place drops out of use almost. from 
the beginning. Take an example in our own country. We sus- 
pect that the great mass of Englishmen would be puzzled at the 
name of Kingston-on-Hull. There are a crowd of Kingstons in 
different parts of England, and specially that one from which 
Kingston-on-Hull was specially meant to be distinguished, 
namely Kingston-on-Thames, But every one has heard of the 
Thames; comparatively few have heard of the Hull; while Hull 
has, at least from the seventeenth century, been in common speech 
the name of the town. We suspect that to many people the form 
Kingston-on-Hull would not suggest a river at all; they would 
not think that the town which is commonly called Hull is in 
strictness the town of Kingston on the river Hull. Kingston-on- 
Hull would almost sound as if it meant a Kingston which was in 
some way “on” the town of Hull. Yet Kingston-on-Hull is 
not only the original name of the town; it is still the only name 
which the town bears in formal documents of any kind. Or, to take 
again a flight eastward to the greaiest case of all, New Rome 
keeps its true name only in the style of its Patriarch, and then 
only as a kind of adjunct. He is “ Archbishop of Constantinople, 
New Rome.” The formal name was supplanted, sometimes by 
the older Byzantium, sometimes by the newer Constantinople. 
Here is a distinct loss, for the whole historic importance of Con- 
stantinople lies in the fact that the New Rome always has been, 
and always must be, the New Rome. It is important to mark the 
fact, and it cannot be so easily marked as by the use of the name; 
but he who ventures to speak of New Rome must take his chance 
of having it thought that he is speaking of the Rome of Victor 
Emmanuel in opposition to the Rome of Pius the Ninth. But this 
time various names in various tongues express something like the 
same idea ; if the New Rome does not keep its name of Rome, it is 
at least spoken of as old Rome was. Old Rome was Urbs; New 
Rome was 7 rods ; thence by ee comes Turkish Stamboul, 
and by translation Scandinavian Micklegard. The changes of name 
in the cities of Northern Gaul are hardly, for our purpose, changes 
of name at all. The name of the tribe supplants the name of the 
town itself, yet the process by which Lutetia Parisiorum became 
Parisii—in truer medizval form the indeclinable Parisius—is 
really not without analogy to the change from Kingston-on-Hull 
into Hull. In both cases the name of the place is lost, and that 
which qualifies the name is oom 
We have been led into all this train of thought by a much more 
modern and much humbler change of local nomenclature, but one 
which yet has at least the merit of standing, as far as we can see, 
uite by itself, and having no precedent in any time or place. In 
the other cases we can see why a name was changed, or at least 
how it came to be changed. When the name was simply cor- 
rupted, when the ancient form changed into a modern form some- 
thing like itself, it is simply a case of the general laws which 
allect all words, and which affect proper nanies among them. 
We need not ask why Mediolanum changed into Milano; 
it was simply because it was too much trouble to say Me- 
diolanum. sank into Hull, because it was 
too much trouble to say Kingston-on-Hull, and because Hull by 
itself was more distinctive than Kingston by itself. When a name 
was changed deliberately, we can commonly see why it was changed. 
We need not ask why the city which was called after Pope 
Alexander the Third ceased to be Alexandria and became Czesarea, 
when it came under the allegiance of the Emperor. But in all 
cases, in all times and in all places, the name had a meaning when 
it was first given, though in process of time the meaning has in 
many cases been quite forgotten. But we lately lighted in a local 
per on a piece of artificial nomenclature in our own day which 
is surely altogether without a parallel. The inhabitants of a place 
are dissatisfied at its actual name, and they set about to devise a 
name, not to express any new meaning or any new fact, but a 
name which shall be different from the old name and yet keep 


something of its general run and sound. The new name may be 


apy ya at that does not matter in the least; only 
it must be different from the old name and yet something like 
it. The only case at all like it which we can fancy would have 


' been if Seleukos had conquered a city Antigoneia, and its in- 
habitants had begged that it might not be called Seleukeia, but 


professed their willingness to have it called, after the conqueror’s 
son, Antiocheia. But even here all three names have a mean- 
ing, while the point of our case is that the new name has 
no meaning at all. Our story is this. In the military region of 
Farnborough, Aldershot, and Sandhurst, two villages or small 
towns have arisen, which severally bear the names of York Town 
and Cambridge Town. Their connexion with the famous city and 
the famous University after which they seem to be called is 
wholly indirect ; they are not called after those two ancient towns, 
but after the princes who took their ducal titles from them. York 
Town and Cambridge Town belong to the same class of names as 
Seleukeia and Avlia, though we must say that the Macedonian and 
Roman princes had greater skill in inventing names of a pleasing 
sound. Yetif, instead of York Town and Cambridge Town, the 
names had been Frederickston and Georgeborouzh, it is hard to 
see what reasonable objection could be brought against them. But 
York Town and Cambridge Town, we confess, are not pretty; still 
they might have been worse. We have at this moment lying 
before us a letter dated from “ Charlesville,’ which has never 
crossed the sea. What may be the feelings of the inhabitants of 
York Town we know not ; but the inhabitants of Cambridge Towr 
have risen up against the name of their village; they will be men 
of Cambridge Town no longer. Not only is the name ugly, but 
their letters go to Cambridge; that is, we suppose, to the capital 
of Cambridgeshire, not to Cambridge in Massachusetts or to 
Cambridge in Gloucestershire. So they will havea new name ; but 
the name must be something which has a look and a sound 
not altogether unlike that of the former name. Many of the 
names of the neighbourhood end in Jey, Frimley, Eversley, 
and others. So, to make a name which shall sound some- 
thing like Cambridge Town, and which shall at the same time 
coniorm to the pattern of the ancient names of the district, the 
people of Cambridge Town have come together, and declared that 
they will for the future be men of Camberley, and not of Cambridge 
Town. The name sounds well enough. li we found it as an 
ancient name, we should at once look about fur its meaning. As it 
is, it has no meaning. It is a wonderful case of a name being in- 
vented, without any meaning at all, simply to look as if it had a 
meaning, and to keep up a certain sound which had become 
familiar. Cambridge in Cambridgeshire and Cambridge in 
Gloucestershire both have a meaning. In both there is a bridge 
over a Cam—any questions about Cambridge and Grantebridge do 
not concern us here. Cambridge in Massachusetts has a meaning, 
as being called after the elder Cambridge. Cambridge Town itself 
had a meaning, as being called after a Duke of Cambridge ; so 
Frimley, Eversley, and the rest, all have a meaning, though we 
may not be always able to say offhand, without looking for the 
earliest form, to say what the meaning is. But Camberley has no 
meaning at all. The dey has a meaning, but the Camber has none. 
The syllables are invented, not to express a meaning, but simply to 
reproduce a sound. But we may be sure that generations to come 
will not be satisfied without making some meaning for it. 
The name offers itself for a meaning. There is something 
tempting about it. Camber has thoroughly the air of a proper 
name, and we should be thoroughly disappointed if a legend 
of the saint or hero or giant Camber does not presently grow up. 
Two rather difficult names in Somerset, Kewstoke and Congres- 
bury, have given birth in local belief to two saints, Kew and 
Conger, of whom nothing is known in hagiology. But Camber 
does not sound like a saint; the name has rather a warlike sound. 
We should conceive of him rather asa patron giant than as a patron 
saint, unless, like St. Christopher, he united the two characters. 
There is a tower on a neighbouring hill, the date and object of 
which are not very clear, anda very slight flight of imagination 
might give it out to be the work of the giant Camber. Those, on 
the other hand, who know just a little more than is good for them 
might come with theories about Cymry, Cambria, Cumbria, 
Cimbri, Cimmerii, Gomer, and what not, and might find at Cam- 
berley a settlement at least of true Britons, if not of any more 
mysterious people. In short, a trap has been laid, alike for the 
learned and for the unlearned. If people will invent names in this 
fashion, they should, like those who sell coffee mixed with chicory, 
label them to say that they are not the real article. Otherwise he 
who comes to Camberley with theories in his head will get as far 
wrong as he who should apply the common laws of nomenclature 
when he finds himself at Duncombe Park in Yorkshire. There is 
something after all to be said for sticking to the eponymous hero. 
Camberley and Duncombe may lead the unwary astray; Cambridge 
Town and Brown Park could deceive no man. 


LOURDES. 


UR readers may like to form some idea of the outward aspect 

of a place which has had the luck to become so celebrated as 

the little rough old Pyrenean town of Lourdes. We cannot ofler 
more than this, for our visit unfortunately fell during the dead season 
for pilgrimages. It must be owned that Lourdes is much more 
convenient for its present purpose than La Salette; for while, as 
we believe, the latter place demands of its votaries a climb of a 
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few thousand feet up a mountain in Dauphiné, pilgrims to Lourdes 
have only to take tickets to a first-class station on the Bayonne and 
Toulouse line, from which some three-quarters of a mile along a 
well-macadamized road lands them in front of the mystical grotto. 
Lourdes itself is a picturesque old place, crowned by just the 
medieval castle which its history—including such names as Simon of 


Montfort, the Black Prince, and Gaston Phebus—demands; circled | 


by hills which, under their November colouring, “a recall a 
Welsh landscape. Parallel to the railroad the Gave de Pau rushes 
with a rapid current from east to west, skirting a hill just west- 
ward of the town, which must, previously to recent operations, 
have come down to the stream with a rocky steep. Here stands, 
on the water-level (one out of several in the neighbourhood), a 
little shallow recess of a nearly semicircular form, just like the 
caves so frequently found in the dales of Derbyshire and other 


limestone counties. In 1858 it was very likely inaccessible, except | 


at the cost of a scramble; now it is fronted by a small and very 
neatly kept macadamized place. An iron railing protects from 
promiscuous intrusion the sacred precinct, which is nearly filled 
up by a statue, stands of perpetually blazing candles, and the 
innumerable crutches of successive votaries, hanging in clusters 
from the roof, not to mention two Bath-chairs upon the floor. 


Immediately over the right hauuch of the arch, the rock has | 


been smoothed away to form a sort of oblong panel, which car- 
ries a poor figure in high relief of the Madonna, the head 
encircled by that notorious legend, “Je suis l'Immaculée Concep- 
tion”—words obviously coined in the muddled brain of an igno- 
rant peasant child, retailing the pet big phrase which had been 
dinned into her ears without penetrating her understanding. The 
fountain, which is believed to have first bubbled up under the 
fingers of Bernadette Soubiron, is now encased in an oblong, 


sarcophagus-shaped stone conduit, a little in front and to the left | 


of the grotto, with the inscription “ Allez boire @ la fontaine et 


vous laver. Février, 1858.” ‘Three brass cocks supply the drinkers, | 
cups are not forgotten. The water is pure, clear, and © 


and metal 
tasteless, but of an unmistakably limestone origin. 

A church over the site of the supposed series of apparitions would 
in any case have been their natural sequel; but, in fact, the order 
to build it was one of the alleged revelations. It was a singularly 
happy chance for an architect who had the genius to seize his 
opportunity. The “ Massabielle” (old mass or rock), as the hill 
ot the grotto was called, was a rounded buttress shelving off from 
more lofty heights; and while of course the grotto itself and its 
immediate fringe of rock had to be saved, the remaining mass 
was available to convert into an architectural group, as, in a 
degenerate age and with a baroque style, the constructor 
manipulated the Isola Bella. In the hands of a capable artist 
the building might have recalled the Rock of Cashel or Mont 8. 
Michel. Moreover, M. Loupot, the selected architect, had the rare 
luck to fall in with so magnificent an employer in the Curé of 
Lourdes that his first sketch was publicly torn up and pitched 


into the river for the fault of being too cheap. The result of all | 


these advantages is a masterpiece of commonplace. The grotto, con- 
spicuously facing as it does the Gave and the parallel railway 
beyond, was the natural base and centre of the group, which 
@ monumental staircase might well have linked to the superstructure. 
Then the architect might have either respected orientation, and 
placed his church lengthways, east and west, in which case the 
staircase would have opened on a north porch, or he might have 
ranged it north and south, so as to lead up to a monumental “ west” 
door. What he has preferred is to adopt the lengthways planning, 
to place the altar to the west, and so to arrange his site as most 
completely to cut off the church from the grotto, and the grotto 
from the church. The slope of the hill had of course to be faced, 
and its summit levelled ; and not only has the staircase, of which a 
true artist would have made so much, been carried round to an- 
other side, but no buttress or corbelling or moulding has been 
introduced to give character to the sheer and naked wall of stone 
above the grotto. The church thus crudely tilted up is designed 
in the first style of Pointed, and consists apparently of a nave of 
seven bays and a three-sided apse, with an aisle running all round, 
an entr®ice tower and spire, and a rather effective open narthex. 
After all the boasting which has been made about it, it is not really 
a large building. The windows of the aisles as well as those of the 
clerestory are lancets. A feeble and unreal attempt is made to 
supply the want of any transept by raising a gable over the bay of 
the clerestory standing second from the apse, and substituting a 
two-light window with another gable over the corresponding bay of 
the aisle. Inside the architect has made proof of a certain tricky 
cleverness. The apparent-aisles are, after all, only a series of 
chapels, the congregational church consisting of a single unbroken 
eperteaeaty but the features are so distributed as to produce 

e effect of a minster. These chapels stand on a continuous 
podium, and correspond with the bays of the arcade, the dividing 
wall of each (itself pierced window-wise) abutting against the suc- 
cessive pillars. Above comes a sham triforium of the stock French 
pattern of an arcading of four compartments with Early Pointed 
shafts, and the clerestory completes the triple arrangement. The 
vaulting bays are disproportionately narrow from east to west. The 
chapels of the apse are accessible by narrow gangways, as the area 
which serves alike for chorus cantorum and sanctuary is surrounded 
by a high gilt grill of very poor workmanship. A noteworthy etiect 
of diffusive and sparkling colour is due to the users and not to the 
builders of the church, from the banners gay with silk and gold 
thread hanging from the roof and tilling the compartments of the 
triforiam, and from the eavotos of metal or tinsel which absolutely 


plaster the chapels. There is no decorative colour, nor indeed 
room for any, but the clerestory-is filled with garish painted glass, 
We casually noticed that one of the exvotos was the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour offered by an Admiral who has held 
high political office. A low and rather toy-like under-church ig 
P beneath the altar end, and the facade is flanked in advance 
y two blocks of accessory buildings of appalling ugliness, guess 
| and flat, and, we should imagine, designed in imitation of the 

dependences of a French hotel. We are unwilling to pronounce 
them the most hideous buildings in Lourdes, as the opposite hill groans 
under two convents which prove that human ingenuity had not 
attained the ne plus ultra of frightfulness when it invented the 
| Union Workhouse. 

The road from the church to the town, about a third of a mile 
long, is bordered on both sides by a continuous row of shops and 
stalls exclusively devoted, with the rare intervention of a few 
| eating booths, to the sale of objets de piété. Solitary November 
had left the vendors, chiefly women, as active and clamorous as 
sparrows. What the din of buyers and sellers must be when the 
pilgrimage season is at its hot height may easily be conjectured. 
No one would certainly choose that way as the path of meditation. 
The sights of Lourdes are soon seen, and we should advise the 
tourist who visits it by the morning train from, and the afternoon 
one back to Pau, to fill up the time by driving seven miles up the 
valley of the Gave (which at this point runs from south to north) 
as far as Argeles. The place may also be reached by railway, but 
the times of the trains are contrary, and cuttings abound. The 
road winds among graceful mountains of an increasing height 
towards the snow peaks of the more central Pyrenees, which all 
along form the background of the picture. Argeles itself, on a 
sunny slope, with its clean and comfortable Hotel de France, 
would no doubt be found a pleasant rest by the tourist, who 
would, vime permitting, make his way teu miles further on to that 
old upiand watering-piace, Cauterets. On the whole, a philosopher 
or a lover of the picturesque would be well rewarded by a visit to 
Lourdes ; but in our opinion, whoever desires to acquiesce with 
calm belief in the reality of Bernadette Soubiron’s visions had better 
turn his steps in some other direction. 


THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT. 


Me MATTHEW ARNOLD has expended some of his finest 
LVI. satire on “ the Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of 
the Protestant religion,’ and it is on record that a Free Kirk minister 
not many years ago introduced into his pulpit devotions a peti- 
tion that ‘‘ we may all be baptized into the spirit of disruption.” 
To judge from the Registrar-General’s Report of religious denomi- 
nations in England, the prayer appears to have been, as regards 
this country at least, pretty abundantly answered. The Morning 
Post of Wednesday last published what purports to be statistics 
taken from the last Report of the Registrar-General, enumerating 
“no fewer than ninety-nine distinct persuasions, exclusive of twelve 
different kinds of Baptists, and thirteen branches of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ”—that is, in all 122 different sects—and “ upwards of 
twenty thousand places of worship ” in which these denominations 
meet. We subjoin the list, as given by our contemporary, which 
| certainly looks tormidable enough :— 


Taking the denominations alphabetically, we find that they are styled as 
follows :—Advents, Apostolics, Armenian New Society, Baptists, Calvinistic 
Baptists, General Baptists, General Baptist New Connexion, Old Baptists, 
Particular Baptists, Presbyterian Baptists, Scotch Baptists, Seventh Day 
Baptists, Strict Baptists, Union Baptists, Unitarian Baptists, Baptized Be- 
lievers, Believers in Christ, Bible Christians, Bible Defence Association, 
Brethren, Calvinists, Catholic and Apostolic Church, Christadelphians, 
Christians who object to be otherwise designated, Christian Believers, 
Christian Brethren, Christian Israelites, Christian Mission, Christian 
Teetotallers, Christian Mission, Christian Temperance Men, Christian 
Unionists, Churcu of Scotland, Church of Christ, Church of the People, 
Church of Progress, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Disciples in 
Christ, Disciples of Jesus Christ, Eastern Orthodox Greek Church, Eclectics, 
Episcopalian Dissenters, Evangelical Unionists, Followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Free Catholic Christian Church, Free Christians, Free Christian 
Association, Free Church, Free Church (Episcopal), Free Church of 
England, Free Gospel and Christian Brethren, Free Gospel Church, Ger- 
man Lutheran, Free Union Church, German Roman Catholic, Glassites, 
Glory Band, Greek Catholic, Hallelujah Band, Hope Mission, Humani- 
tarians, Independents, Independent Religious Retormers, Independent 
Unionists, Inghamites, Israelites, Jews, Latter Day Saints, Moravians, 
Mormons, New Church, New Jerusalem Church, Orthodox Eastern Church, 
Peculiar People, Plymouth Brethren, Presbyterian Church in England, 
Primitive Christians, Progressionists, Protestant members of the Church of 
England, Protestant Union, Protestants adhering to Articles of the Church 
of England, x to 18 inclusive, but rejecting order and ritual, Providence, 
Quakers, Ranters, Recreative Religionists, Reformed Church of England, 
Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters, Reformers, Revivalists, Revival 
Band, Reman Catholics, Salem Society, Sandemanians, Second Advent 
Brethren, Separatists (Protestants), Society of the New Church ,Spiritual 
Church, Swedenborgians, Testimony Congregational Church, Trinitarians, 
Unionists, Unitarians, Unitarian Christians, United Brethren or Moravians, 
United Christian Church, United Presbyterians, Welsh Free Presbyterians, 
Wesleyan Methodists, including Modern Methodists, New Connexion 
Wesleyans, Original Connexion of Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Re- 
form Free Church of Wesleyan Methodists, Refuge Methodists, Temperance 
Methodists, United free Methodist Church, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
Wesleyans, Wesleyan Methodist Association, Wesleyan Reformers and 
Reform Glory Band, Working Man’s Evangelistic Mission 
Chapels. 


Long, however, as this catalogue is, it is still a very imperfect 
one, and irom a reference to the places of dissenting worship “in 
| December 1874,” we are led to infer that it must have been taken 
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from an old Report of the Registrar-General’s. Whitiaker’s 
Almanac for 1876 and 1877 is now before us, and we find that, 
according tothe — of November 1, 1875,the number of sects was 
140, while the last Report, of September 30, 1876, gives 143. Four 
new sects made their appearance in 1875, and three have been 
added during the present year, all of which are omitted in the 
Morning Post list. These are, in 1875, the Lutherans, Polish 
Society, and Portsmouth Mission, and in 1876 the Danish 
Lutherans, Primitive Free Church, Rational Christians, and 
Union Free Church. Among some thirteen or fourteen others of 
earlier date also omitted in the list there occur, Christians Owning 
no Name but the Lord Jesus, Christian Eliasites, Church of 
Christ, Coventry Mission Band, Free Grace Gospel Christians, 
Halifax Psychological Society, Spiritualists, and Unsectarians. 
It would further appear that the growing multiplication of sects 
arises rather from an advance in the principle of the dissidence of 
Dissent than from a gross increase of the number of their adherents ; 
for whereas their places of worship in November 1875 are registered 
as 20,120, in September 1876 they had diminished to 18,952, “‘ the 
registry of a large number of disused places of worship having been 
cancelled.” Itis clear, therefore, that, while Dissent on the whole is 
rather on the decrease, the tendency to break up into minute subdi- 
visions “small by degrees and beautifully less” is on the increase 
among Dissenters. And we may observe that the Shakers, and 
haps other sects also, are omitted from all these lists, most likely 
oe they have no registered buildings for worship, but conduct 
their devotions in the open air. Whether our old friends the 
Muggletonians, who are also conspicuous by their absence, have 
ceased to exist, we are unable to say. But, if we were to put the 
whole number of separate denominations at one hundred and fifty, 
we should not run much risk of being at all above the mark. And 
we may gather from an advertisement which appeared only a few 
days ago in the Times that an attempt to add yet one more to this 
wonderful medley has just fallen through from want of adequate 
support :-— 
CHURCH of COMPREHENSIONISM.—In consequence of the complete 
indifference of the public to inspect the illustrations and listen to the ex- 
lanations of the Thinker’s Pathway to Comprehensionism at Cambridge- 
, Newman-street, on Sunday afternoons, the SUNDAY FREE EX- 
HIBITION to the PEOPLE wiil be CLOSED for the present. 
From this somewhat lugubrious announcement it may be inferred 
that the English people, in their present condition of spiritual baby- 
hood, are not yet ripe for being comprehended in this very com- 
prehensive Church of the future. If we proceed to analyse the 
relative strength of the different bodies of religionists, as tested 
by the number of their chapels, the Independents (or Congre- 
gationalists) appear to be the most numerous; then the Baptists, 
with their twelve ramifications; and then the Original Connexion 
of Wesleyan Methodists. The Church of Scotland, which is of 
course an exotic growth, has the fewest places of worship. . 
The first remark that occurs to one on contemplating this porten- 
tous triumph of the spirit of yey er disin tion is that England, 
with the possible exception of North America, is the only country 


in the world which exhibits the “ variations of Protestantism” on so 
large a scale. The ecclesiastical divisions of Ireland run mainly in | 
thethree broad lines of what used to be called Catholics, Protestants, | 
and Presbyterians—that is, the Roman Catholic Church, the Dis- 
established, and the Presbyterian. In Scotland the Establishment, 
the Free Kirk, and the “ U. P.’s”’attract the great mass of the 
native population; there is a sprinkling of Episcopalians, and a 
considerable body of Irish Roman Catholics. As to the Continent, 
the hairs of a foreign bureaucrat would stand on end at the notion 
of having some hundred and forty religious sects neither salaried 
nor licensed by the Government; and we may be pretty sure that 
under Prince Bismarck’s gentle sway the hundred and forty would 
soon be reduced to about four, as the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists—who differ widely in doctrine—were forcibly fused into 
one State Church about tifty years ago by the fiat of the Prussian 
Crown. Perhaps we owe it to “the streak of silver sea” 
that “ happy England” can afford to make room for this motley 
menagerie—we were going to say—of jarring creeds. But a second 
thought suggested by the very title of many of these sects is that 
their tenets cannot very materially differ, and that they must be 
held aloof rather by an abstract love of dissidence and disruption 
than by any genuine divergences of faith; they do not so much 
agree to differ as disagree to umite. Who, for instance, 13 to dis- 
criminate the precise shade of theological difference which 
separates Genera!, Old, New, Particular, Strict, Seventh Day, and 
Union tists from one another? Or how are Modern, New, 
Original, Primitive, Reformed, Refuge, Temperance, and United 
Methodists respectively distinguished in their belief? Why 
should Christian Brethren be separately organized from Christa- 
delphians, and Christian Believers from Believers in Christ ; and 
what is the precise shade of distinction between Disciples of 
Christ and Disciples in Christ? We will not ask why Christian 
Eliasites and Christian Israelites and Israelites cannot combine, as 
we feel very much in the dark as to what either designation may 
be intended to convey, but there seems a common taint of Judaism 
about all the three. Then, again, why should there be no 
less than eleven Free Churches, with various secondary 
designations of Catholic, Episcopal, Christian, Gospel, Grace 
Gospel Christian, and the like? What is the difference 
between Lutherans, Danish Lutherans, and German Lutherans? 
And who on earth are the German Roman Catholics? Are 
the Protestant members of the Church of England (out of 
communion with her) distinguished by their acceptance of all the 


Thirty-nine Articles from the “ Protestants Adhering to Articles 1 
to 18, but Rejecting Order and Ritual,” who stand next on the 
list? and what ditierentiates the Reformed Church of England 
fromeither? Who, again, are the Trinitarians? But we need 
not pursue the analysis further into the recondite and probably 
bitter antipathies of ‘'weedledum and Tweedledee. 

One further criticism suggested by the nomenclature of these 
sects it is impossible altogether to suppress, though it may seem 
ungracious to dwell upon it. The adoption by Ignatius Loyola of 
.a name for his new Society which sounds as if it were the 
common property of all Christians was bitterly resented at the time 
by the older Orders in the Church, and indeed by the great body 
of his coreligionists; and it is known that Sixtus V. had deter- 
mined on enforcing a change of title, and had already drafted a 
decree to this effect, the publication of which was only arrested by 
his premature death. There have been, again, complaints 
raised in some quarters of the exclusive assumption of the 
title of Catholic by the Church of Rome, though it is 
much the largest Christian communion in the world. What then 
are we to say of the modesty or good sense of bodies consisting 
of some hundreds, or at most thousands, of persons claiming the 
exclusive title of Christians, Christians owning no name but the 
Lord Jesus, the Church of Christ, Disciples of Christ, Bible 
Christians, Trinitarians? Hardly less arrogant and coxcombical 
are such titles as Free Grace Gospel Christians, Free Gospel Church, 
and Rational Christians. These and several other names of the 
sects connote more than they denote, to use the logical terminology, 
and ag Ae all beyond the limits of that particular denomination 
are also beyond the pale of true Christianity. To adopt them is 
virtually equivalent to the process known as talking at your 
neighbours. No such charge of course can be alleged against the 
Peculiar People or the Plymouth Brethren or the Portsmouth 
Mission, and other equally unpretending designations, and one 
can only wonder at the ethicaland theological eccentricity of those 
who embrace them. And yet, notwithstanding the very mis- 
cellaneous assortment of religions offered to the choice of seekers 
after truth in England, the supply does not appear to equal the 
demand. There are said to be many religionists who hold 
aloof from all existing communities, and prefer, as they phrase it, 
to walk alone. And it must be remembered that every one of 
these solitary walkers who is ambitious or energetic or crotchety 
a for such an enterprise must viewed as the 
possible founder of yet another sect. Indeed, if the recent rate of 
increase is to continue, ten or twelve years more will amply suilice 
for completing the second hundred of English religious varieties. 
There is or wasa sect, two or three years ago, described in one of 
Dr. Maurice Davies’s very unpleasant volumes, consisting only of 
four persons, and such a precedent reveals possibilities of an almost 
infinite diversity in the juture. To which it may be added that 
the class of persons qualified in their own estimation to become 

pes is a very much wider one than could be gratified by any 
conceivable rearrangement of the machinery of the Roman Con- 
clave ; and there is room for at least one pope, often for several, in all 
these little communities. A good deal has been said of late years 
about the reunion of Christendom, and there can hardly fail to be 
something attractive in the idea to devout and ardent minds, not 
to say that high authority may be pleaded for the principle of one 
baptism and one faith. But meanwhile it is instructive to note 
how widely an exactly opposite enthusiasm appears to prevail 
among our own countrymen, whose practical conception of the 
relations of baptism to Christian unity is most aptly summed up 
in the prayer of the Scotch minister, that we mg be baptized into 
the spirit of disruption. 


; LORD LYTTON AT JACOBABAD. 


fase history of the Khelat Mission throws much light on a kind 
of feudal organization prevailing not only in the te, but 
along the Indian frontier from Peshawur to the sea. It shows 
how much the success of our border policy depends on a clear 
understanding of that organization, and how the good will of even 
the most turbulent tribes may be won by kind treatment. Indeed 
Major Sandeman’s success shows that there may have been a 
grain of sense in the rhetorical statement of an Indian critic, that 
the robbers of the passes might yet be induced to work as wage- 
earning navvies on the roads traversed by the caravans from 
Central Asia and Khorassan, Lord Lytton’s interesting and highly 
successful interview of last Thursday week with his Highness the 
Khan affords reason for hoping that the results of Major Sande- 
man’s mission may correspond with its promise of unimpeded 
commerce, cessation of inter-tribal war, and the abolition, or at 
least mitigation, of slave customs as cruel as any with which the 
Russians have become acquainted in Central Asia. Anglo-Indian 
writers are perhaps too prone to regard the mission solely from the 
strategical point of view; and within the last two years especially 
they have been steadily advocating even the occupation of Khelat 
as the most efiective means for strengthening the Indian frontier. 
It would, however, have been much more to the purpose to observe 
that the domestic troubles of Khelat were suiliciently serious to 
necessitate intervention, without any special reference to poli- 
tical strategy. The preservation of the peace was obligatory on 
the Indian Government in any case. 

British India’s intercourse with Khelat began in the reign of 
Mebrab Khan, who was killed in November 1839, during the 
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storming of his capital by our troops. In the treaty of 1841, con- 
cluded with Lord Auckland, Nusseer Khan undertook to secure 
within his borders, protect commerce, and respect the advice 
of the British Resident at his Court. On the outbreak of the 
Crimean War the nature of the alliance was more 7“! defined 
in a treaty in which the Khan engaged, for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, “ to oppose to the utmost all the enemies of the British 
Government; in AN cases to act in subordinate co-operation with 
that Government, and te enter into no negotiations without its 
consent.” British troops should, whenever necessary, ‘“ occupy 
such positions as might be thought advisable by the British autho- 
rities.” His Highness also undertook “ to prevent all plundering 
or other outrage by his subjects within or near British territory ” ; 
“to protect the passage of merchants” to and from India, and to 
refrain from levying unauthorized transit dues. It was also stipu- 
lated that the British Government should grant the Khan a 
monthly subsidy of 5,000 rupees during good behaviour. After a 
few years trial this arrangement broke down under Khodadad Khan, 
who succeeded Nusseer in 1857. Even with an additional pension of 
the same amount he failed to maintain order. The chiefs dethroned 
him; but he was restored under the auspices of the British 
Government, whose moral support enabled him to misgovern with 
impunity. His jealousies tempted him into crime ; and he became 
the easy tool of courtiers who detested the English connexion. 
Hence his indifference to the repeated remonstrances of the Resi- 
dent, and his deliberate breach of every promise to reform. Three 
years ago Sir William Merewether (the Commissioner in Scinde) 
gave him up in despair, and intimated the fact to his Highness in 
a letter more remarkable for candour than for official reserve. The 
ist of it was that his Highness’s word was worthless. The 
sident was recalled; and the Government stopped Khodadad 
Khan's subsidy. Anarchy ensued. Bands of robbers occupied | 
the passes; merchants were cruelly murdered; the trade with | 
India came to a stop; and it was even hinted that the Khan 
himself profited by the plunder of the caravans from Scinde and 
Persia. The clan-chiefs fought among themselves; though 
latterly it seemed probable that they might make common cause 
against Khodadad himself. Such was the state of affairs when, 
at the end of last year, the charge of the Upper Scinde frontier 
was transferred from the Bombay Government to that of the | 
Punjab, and Major Sandeman was entrusted with his mission of | 
Ace. 
P the point at issue between the present Khan and his chiefs 
turned on their relative positions in the State. In the case | 
of a strong ruler the question would most probably not have 
arisen; but the career of a bad ruler like Khodadad necessarily | 
revealed the weak point in what, for want of a better term, may | 
be named the social organization of Khelat. Even the Anglo- 
Indian officials have been at variance in regard to the customary 
powers of Khan and Sirdars respectively—a fact which naturally 
rendered the situation all the more em i According to 
oue school, the Khan was in the position of a monarch ; accordi 
to another, he was merely the (theoretically at least) elected head 
of a confederacy of chiefs. Perhaps the most authoritative state- 
ment of the latter—or, as it is called, the feudal—theory, is that 
of Sir Bartle Frere, who acquired his thorough practical acquaint- 
ance with border politics during his Commissionership in Scinde. 
According to this theory, each clan-chief appears to be king in his 
own district, his allegiance to the Khan consisting merely in the pay- 
ment of a certain aid, or tribute, in men and money, and the Rhon 
himself being only a primus inter pares. A somewhat parallel case 
was that of Afghanistan itself, until Dost Mahomed crushed the petty 
chiefs, and established at Cabul something like a centralized Go- 
vernment. There may be no truth whatever in the recent rumour 
that Shere Ali intended to assume an imperial title; but still the 
intention, if real, would have been to some extent historically 
justiliable. In the event, therefore, of a quarrel between the Khan 
and the clan leaders, the policy of the otlicer in charge of the | 
Scinde frontier would be largely determined by his views on the 
“customary” status of the respective parties. Thus, Sir William 
Merewether, as a representative of the “traditional school,” 
would uphold the claims of the Khan as against the Sirdars. The 
treaties, it might be urged with great force, were concluded be- 
tween the Indian Government and the Khan only; and in the 
treaties the Khan was the person held responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order. On the other hand, Sir William Merewether’s 
subordinate, Colonel (now Brigadier-General) Phayre, placed more 
reliance on the policy of direct dealing with the border chiefs 
than on the exercise of pressure at the Court of Khelat. The 
only person who benefited by the difficulties of the Government 
was the Khan himself. In English recognition he saw, as we 
have said, his opportunity for oppression; and in interference with 
his subordinate chiefs an excuse tor repudiating his responsibilities. 
The selection of Major Sandeman, tormer colleague of General 
Phayre, indicated a determination to test the value of a union of 
the two policies. The envoy’s march to Khelat resembled a 
triumphal progress more than anything else. On the borders of 
Dhera Ghazee Khan he was met by some Belooch chiefs, who 
followed him with sixteen hundred men. The leaders of the for- 
midable Murrees and next joined him, with some 
hundreds of their tribesmen, and treated him with cordial hospi- 
tality. Their numbers continued to increase until they reached 
a town or village near the mouth of the Bolan Pass, where they 
held a solemn conference, at which they resolved to accompany 
Major Sandeman to Khelat with a view to an amicable settle- 
ment of the long-standing quarrel between themselves and the 


Khan. Some of the Sirdars actually produced English certificates 
of faithful service in the Bolan Rangers in 1842. In brief, the 
reception of the envoy by the Sirdars, and subsequently by the 
Khan, was a remarkable illustration of the moral influence of the 
English Government. 

In last week’s ratification of Major Sandeman’s measures for 
the pacification of the Khanate Lord Lytton in fact entered 
on the serious _ of his work as Viceroy of India. ‘The 
event, it may hoped, marks a new era in the history of 
countries of which, until the date of Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s 
recent survey of the Perso-Afghan frontier, far too little was 
known. So far as it has gone, the mission is one of the Indian 
Government's most successful diplomatic achievements in that 
part of the continent. Peace has been restored throughout a large 
tract of country whose British Indjan frontier alone measures four 
hundred miles in length. The Bolan Pass is open, and we have 
the Viceroy’s assurance that trade is on the increase. Though it 
would perhaps be rash to count on the complete conversion of 
a ruler like Khodadad Khan and a turbulent country like 
Khelat, it is nevertheless manifest, first, that the chiefs are 
on the side of peace, and, secondly, that the Khan must 
have recognized the pressing inducements which he has for its 
maintenance. Indeed the genuine anxiety of the chiefs for a 
reconciliation with their king, or feudal superior—whichever it may 
be—is one of the most satisfactory features of the mission. As Lord 
Lytton’s friendly counsels were delivered as pointedly to the 
chiefs as they were to the Khan, and as his Excellency expressed 
his reliance no less fully on the former than on the latter, the ruler 
of Khelat must surely have felt that he was as much bound to be 
thenceforth on his good behaviour as anybody in his dominions. 
The example of Afghanistan might have convinced his Highness 
that the ruler recognized by the British Government is the ruler 
who succeeds in establishing his power with the consent of the 
majority. Everything is in his favour. The officer who has so 
successfully conducted the mission has been appointed Resident at 
Khelat; andthe Khan need never be at a loss for wholesume advice. 
Moreover, the Indian Government has doubled the Khan’s treaty 
allowance. Under an able prince, Beloochistan might speedily re~- 
cover from the anarchy into which it has been plunged for more than 
three-quarters of a century. Never has it been so prosperous as 
under the Nusseer, the first of that name, who died in 1795, after 
having welded it into a compact principality, and added Mustang 
and Shawl, Panjgoor and Kedge, to his dominions. But if he lacks. 
the energy of Nusseer, he is strong in the support of the British 


_ Government. By the Khan’s “ own request,” it is said, the troops 


which accompanied the mission are to remain in Khela “ until 
further orders”; and thus there has ensued the indirect advantage 
of a military command over the Bolan Pass and the high road 
to Candahar and Herat. Even the most confiding admirer ot 
Russia could hardly grudge an advantage gained with motives 
so unimpeachable, and, in a manner, so unintentionally. What, 
therefore, with the presence of the force, and the enthusiasm with 
which the assembled chiefs greeted the Viceroy’s long and earnest 
address, we are entitled to hope that Khelat may soon become a 
united and fairly progressive State. The branch railway which 
is to be constructed to the military station of Jacobabad 
will tend to increase the traffic through Beloochistan to and 
from the Indus Valley. May not, indeed, this branch line 
prove the beginning of the great scheme—destined to be real- 
ized some 7 railway communication between India and 
the West? The exceptional facilities for railway construction 
through Beloochistan are set forth in the Goldsmid Survey 
records, published by the Indian Government some months 
ago. There are, according to that authority, two great plains 
leading direct through the Khelat dominions to Persia, and about 
as easily workable as the plain of the Ganges. We are also told 
that part of the supposed railway line would run through wide 
districts of great natural richness, though at present neglected. 
There are signs that they were carefully cultivated under Persian 
rule; and, with the aid of European enterprise, they are even now 
capable of becoming, says the record, a garden of the East. Should 
the sanguine expectations of enthusiastic surveyors be only partially 
realized, reasonable men will not be dissatisfied. 


RECKLESS NAVIGATION. 


S  padenpeg disasters at sea have recently occurred which would 
seem to indicate an increasing tendency to carelessness and 
recklessness in the management of ships, both in the Royal Navy 
and in the merchant service. The other day the Captain of 
H.M.S. Tenedos was found guilty by a Court-martial of hazarding 
his ship, whereby she was placed in danger of being stranded off Cape 
Raper on the South American coast ; and he was therefore dismissed 
from his ship. News has also come that a troop-ship, the Tamar, got 
ashore on the reefs of Bermuda on November 7th, and remained ina 
perilous position for several hours, though she eventually floated 
off with little damage. And now again, on the 8th of November, the 
St. Lawrence, another troop-ship, with the 2nd Battalion of Buffs 
on board, was wrecked at Paternoster Point on her way to Ca 

Town, by striking on a sunken reef; while only a few weeks 
before, on the 19th of October, the Windsor Castle, one of the 
Donald Currie line of mail steamers, also on the way to Table Bay, 
had a similar fate, under very similar circumstances, at Dassen 
Island. In these last two cases the vessels struck in perfectly fair 
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and clear weather, and both had wandered out of their proper 
course. 


too much to the eastward, and too near to land. The Windsor 
Castle had for some years been carrying the mails to the Cape, and 


The St. Lawrence was not a Queen's ship, but a hired trans- | the proper course was perfectly well known. It may or may not 


; but she was under the command of a naval officer, Captain be desirable that there should 


alight on Dassen Island; but the 


yde. She had some five hundred soldiers on board, together | absence of one is no excuse for a ship going blindly on the island 


with women and children. She left Dublin on the 4th of October, | 


touched at St. Vincent on the 17th, and, after leaving there, the 
voyage seems to have been smooth and pleasant, and no land was 
sighted until a moment or two before the wreck occurred. At noon 
on Tuesday, the 7th of November, she was by her reckoning well off 
the coast, and it was expected that she would be safely anchored 
in Table Bay soon after daylight next day. The night was 
beautifully calm and clear, with a very light south-east wind. 
The captain was lying down in his cabin, with his clothes on, 
when about 3 a.m. on Wednesday morning the chief officer, who 
was on the watch, reported that land was in sight. Captain Hyde 
ordered him to ascertain the southernmost bearing of the land, and 
in a few minutes he brought back word that the land was not so 
far off as he at first thought, and that he had hauled the ship off. 
He also said he had seen a light on the shore, which must have 
been a rising star. The captain went up at once, but had no sooner 
got on deck than the look-out reported something ahead, which he 
thought might be boats, and in another second or two the vessel 
struck, The engines were instantly reversed, but before the 
steamer lost way she had got fixed on the reef too fast to be moved. 
It was then found that there was deep water all round, except 
abreast of the forecastle, where there was only three fathoms, and 
water in the fore-hold to the depth of eleven inches, which was 
rapidly increasing. There was, therefore, no alternative but to get 
the people out of the ~~ ; and this was accomplished very ex 
ditiously and in good order. About nine o'clock at night another 
effort was made to get the ship off, but without the slightest effect, 
though she was lightened by some hundred tons of coal being 
thrown overboard. At midnight on Thursday it was evident that 
the steamer would soon settle down by the stern, which she did 
about half-past seven o’clock next morning. There was on board, 
besides the troops, a considerable quantity of military stores, 
including field-pieces, shotand shell,and gunpowder, and a large stock 
of clothes, very little of which has been recovered from the wreck. 
At present there is not evidence sufficient to justify a confident 
opinion as to the causes of this disaster. There is a suggestion 
ot some unusual current during the fifteen hours before the acci- 
dent having taken the ship out of her course, while other ex- 
planations point to an error in the steeri or in the compasses. 
On this point judgment must be suspended; but there are some 
other facts as to which there a to be no doubt. These 
are, that the route was a familiar one, the weather all that 
could be desired, the sea calm, and the atmosphere perfectly clear. 
Yet no one on board the ship knew that she was close upon the 
reef until just before the very moment when she struck upon it. 
Moreover, this dangerous place is marked on the chart, and is, in 
fact, well known. It is Paternoster Point, a headland to the west 
of St. Helena Bay; and the accident happened not because the 
captain and officers were ignorant of this, but because they did 
not know where they were, and fancied they were some distance 
to the north of the point, and safe in open water. In fact, the 
ship was clearly out of her natural course, and had gone out of 
her way in order to court danger. The probability is that there 
was that sort of sleepiness and blind confidence on the part of the 
officers and crew which takes for granted that on a familiar 
voyage everything is sure to be all right. 

The story of the Windsor Castle is almost identical with that of 
the St. Lawrence, and equally significant of the causes which led 
to the loss of the ship. She had not had such a good time going 
out as the St. Lawrence. She had had heavy contrary winds ; but 
the weather had become fine, and on the 18th October the 

ssengers were in the expectation of being berthed in the Ca 
Sen docks early next day, and went to bed with this comfortable 

rospect. About two o’clock in the morning every one was roused 
S an unusual sound, followed by a sudden and alarming stoppage 
ot the ship. Some thought that they had reached the iolene 
sooner than was anticipated, and turned to go to sleep again, not 
caring to go ashore at such an early hour. They were quickl 
undeceived, and learned to their horror that the vessel had struc 
and was fast impaled on a reef of rocks, one of which was found 
to have thrust itself some seven feet between the fore and mid- 
ships. Within a quarter of an hour the engine-room was filled 
with water up to the water-line. Fortunately, however, there was 
no sea running, and the steamer lay as quietly in her position as 
if she were at anchor. guns and rockets were fired, and 

reparations made for the debarcation of passengers, who were all 
fandied without any mishap. The incidents of the shipwreck are 
described as of the most prosaic and unromantic kind. Every- 
body went on shore just as it had been planned from the first; 
and the mails were safely delivered, though the ship has since 
byeken up, and there have been heavy losses in cargo. There has 
been an inquiry into the disaster, and the captain’s certificate has 
been pst for six months, and that of the second officer for 
three months, This seems, to say the least, a lenient sentence under 
thecircumstances. It is said that Messrs. Donald Currie and Co., the 
owners of the ship, complain that there is no light on Dassen Island ; 
but the island is plainly marked on the chart, and is known to all 
competent navigators. Here, again, the reason why the ship went 
on the rocks in guod weather, and without the faintest expectation 
of it on the part of the captain and officers, was that they were 


apparently ignorant of their bearing, and were steering a long way 


when it is not in her way, and when its existence is notorious. 
Paternoster Point, on which the St. Lawrence was wrecked, is 
about forty miles north of the reef upon which the Windsor Castle 
was spiked, and neither ship seems to have had any excuse for 
getting near these dangerous and well-known rocks. It is satisfac- 
tory, of course, that these accidents have not been attended with 
any loss of life; but this in itself is purely accidental. Had a 
heavy sea been running when the ships struck, they would almost 
certainly have been dashed to pieces, and pats’ Bee on board 
drowned. 

A Cape newspaper, the Argus, remarks that such disasters as 
these wrecks suggest an uncomfortable feeling that human caution 
is a broken reed, on which no reliance can be placed. “The con- 
ditions,” it says, ‘ under which both wrecks occurred were such 
that, as far as our present knowledge allows us to judge, circum- 
stances were never less, and human infirmity never more, in fault. 
There is something absolutely exasperating and bewildering in 
the utter absence of any apparent cause for the disaster.” This 
impression, we imagine, is that which must be produced on any 
one who reads the particulars which we have given above. There 


was no contest with wind or waves; no er emergence of 


previously unknown reefs, It appears to simply that the 
officers did not know where they were or what they were about, 
and so steered their ships straight upon inevitable destruction. In 
both cases the vessels were impaled before any one knew the 
imminent danger. The question is, whether this kind of reckiess- 
ness is due to some inherent deterioration in the quality of modern 
seamen, or to some cause which may be found in the circum- 
stances of their position, We are inclined to adopt the latter 
theory. The truth is, we suspect, that our sailors are for the 
time getting demoralized by the new conditions of navigation. 
Formerly, the management of a ship required the most constant, 
close, and vigilant attention on the part of everybody concerned. 
The captain, or whoever represented him on deck, was bound to 
keep his eyes wide open, and his mind uninterruptedly on the alert, 
in order to watch the position of the ship, and not only to observe 
the actual state of the wind and waters, but to foresee from the 
aspect of the sky possible contingencies which might have to be 
encountered. Nothing could be taken for granted; every step had 
to be carefully looked to. The complaint of Messrs. Currie and 
Co. that there is no lighthouse on Dassen Island is very sugges- 
tive. Seamanship has got into that state in which personal vigi- 
lance and carefuiness are apt to beset aside, and it is expected 
that the thoroughfares of the seas will be lighted for the benetit 
of navigators like the streets of a town. Here were two reefs, 
both marked on the charts and perfectly well known, and not 
at all in the direct or natural way to a particular destina- 
tion, and yet it is argued that competent and experienced 
captains must be excused if they run straight on them, merely 
because there is no flaring light to warn them off. There 
are some wise words on this point which the late Captain 
Goodenough left on record. In reviewing the relative position 
of the navigators of the present day and those of a former 
period, he pointed out that “in other days the conduct of 
ships at sea, their discipline, and the handling of the materiel 
generally was based on the experience obtained in the practice of 
individual lives for many years. and on an acquaintance with 
external phenomena and internal details which were not reduced 
to law or elevated into system; but now we do possess rules and 
laws which greatly reduce the value of, if they do not quite 
supersede, the practical experience of a single life.” And then he 
goes on to show that, if personal self-reliance, experience, and 
capacity are to be given up, the laws of navigation ought to be 
more systematically taught and enforced. And this is the natural 
conclusion from the present state of the case. Sailors are getting 
above their work in the old way, and are not up to it in the new. 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


frente one of the worst things that can happen to a 
painter, or indeed to the follower of any art, is to find that he 
can With little trouble produce a large number of works, all cast 
in a certain mould which has been proved attractive. The sense 
of ease is apt to beget carelessness, and the hand constantly exer- 
cised in the same direction until it does what is required almost 
mechanically may readily lose its sureness and delicacy. It is 

robably for this reason that among the seventeen works contri- 

uted by Mr. J. D. Watson to the Winter Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, only two or three possess 
the qualities of excellence which the painter might, if he produced 
less and studied more, give to all his works. For instance, “ The 
Poacher’s Wife” (46) is a study of an open door, with a woman 
standing in it, who might just as well be called the Farmer's 
Daughter; and “Fairy Tales” (58) is a pretty rendering of a bit 
of broken wall which the painter has, following his usual method, 
turned into a figure subject by putting in a little girl reading a 
book, which, to judge from her face, conveys nothing to her mind. 


“ The Nightingale” (246) is coarsely handled, and the figure is 
meaningless and ill drawn, although the background, as usual, has 
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much prettiness ; and “ Windfalls ” (251) appears to be a study of 
a humpback on a cart-horse. “The Spring” (230) is far better ; 
there isin it some poetry and good feeling of colour ; the glimpse of 
green, lit up by sunshine at the back of a dark corner in a wood, 
is fresh and delicate, and the girl carrying a pitcher to the 
water belongs properly to the scene. “The Sonnet” (145) is 
a quaint study of a green garden-way in front of an old house, 
bounded with formally cut trees. A student, robed in black, 
walks down it, conning the verses he has just composed. The 
effect is natural and pleasant. The painter’s best, as well 
as largest, work, however, is “ Friends 
a jester addressing the carved head on the top of his 
bauble, which he has propped up on a drum. The two faces 
grin at each other with most humorous confidence; the drawing 


| of the colouring make the general efiect unpleasant. 


Swiss Scenery. Mr. Cattermole’s “ Disputed Passage” (6) is a 
spirited representation of a cavalry advance over a bridge in the 
time of the Cavaliers; the colour, however, is pale and false. The 
same painter's “ Reading a Romance ” (98) will perhaps be best 
deseribed by saying that it is in the school of Mr. Hart. Two 
architectural views of Caudebec and one of Mont St. Michel (64, 65, 
66), by the late Skinner Prout, are remarkable for the brightness, 
accuracy, dexterity of handling, and picturesque feeling found in 
all this painter's work. The ‘Interior of a Church” (110), 


| from the same hand, is less successful, despite the brilliant 
in Council” (16), | 


management of the light. Miss Elizabeth Thompson's “ Scots 
Greys Advancing” (144) is spirited and clever, but the blunders 
The same 


| painter's “ Vintage Sketch in Tuscany” (310) is curiously false, 


and colouring are both good; and the work is far more of a picture | 


than anything else which Mr. Watson has sent. In his other 
productions he has relied upon pretty backgrounds, and put in 
figures more or less at haphazard; here, without any background, 
he has made a clever and interesting figure-study. Another 

inter whose work has decidedly fallen off is Mr. E. K. Johnson. 
His “July ” (309) is a delicate and graceful representation of a 
girl stretched on grass, of which the colour is somewhat false, 
with a life-like dog sitting at her feet, and laughing as dogs do; 
but the rest of his work has in it nothing better than affectation 
and mawkishness. Mr. J. W. North contributes several works, 
most of which are marked by much tenderness and beauty ; and 
among which may be selected for special praise “* A Hedge in 
Algiers” (22), a very poetic study of foliage and light. Mr. 
George Fripp sends only one picture (29), a “ Study of a Hill-Side 
and Cavern on the Coast of Cornwail,” in which the stratifi- 
cation is admirably rendered, and the water full of motion. 
From Mr. Alfred Fripp comes “The Quarry Path” (95). In 
this picture there is much tender feeling of distance and sunlight, 
but the colour in the foreground is not agreeable. Miss Clara 
Montalba sends some Venetian studies of boats (252, 263, 268), 
which are forcible, but injured by the coarseness of the water. In 
the same painter's “San Marco” and “Corner of St. Mark's” 
(147, 170) the colouring is bold and efficient, and the general 
result better from the absence of water. Mr. Marsh’s sketch for 
an oil picture, “‘ The Harvest of the Sea” (146), is full of power. 
The painter has evidently modelled his style upon that of M. 
Israels, and has succeeded in catching much of the force and 
meaning of that artist's work. The sea is well painted, and the 
anxiety of the tigures, who, with their backs to the spectator, look 
over the waves, is given with truth and strength. In “Cinde- 
rella” (120), a single figure leaning against a wall, the painter 
has been less successful. There is a want of meaning in the face, 
and the arm is ill drawn. Mr. Collingwood’s * Dipping behind 
the Hills” (122), which hangs close to this, is a feeble attempt 
at the method of the late Mr. Walker. 

“Tn the Stocks” (152), by Mr. Walter Duncan, is an attempt 
ut humour which is not eminently successful. A drunkard sits in 
the stocks, mocked by village children and a yelping cur, while a 
woman looks on with a mixture of disgust and compassion. The 
whole picture is excessively flat, and there is an utter want of 
relief in the colour. Mr. Bradley's “Tired Playmates, a Study of 
Young Tigers” (136), is very clever in character and draw- 
ing, and the execution is better than that of his chalk 
study of “Tigers at Play” (148). “ Feline Affection” (68), by 
the same painter, is a half humorous, half pathetic study of a lion 
and lionesses with strangely sentimental looks and attitudes. 
From several clever pictures by Mr. Albert Goodwin may be 
chosen for notice “ ‘Arab Life in Cairo” (90), which is wonderfully 
full of lizht, while the figures are very natural in their intentness, and 
a “Street in Cairo” (162), which has the same qualities of 
brilliancy and life. Mr. H. Moore, best known by his delicate 
rendering of grey effects, has, in “ The Salute at Spithead” (316) 
and “ Study of Rock and Heather” (190), for once gone in for 
strong colour. The sea-piece is horribly green, and both pictures 
are strangely ugly. It is pleasant to turn from these to the painter’s 
two studies of sea and sky at morning and evening on the Second 
Screen (348, 356). Sir John Gilbert sends a girl’s head (376), in 
which he seems to have departed unsuccessfully trom his usual habit 
of painting without a model, and some clever and spirited sketches 
and studies (411). On the same screen with these Mr. J. W. 
North, whose landscapes have been already spoken of, exhibits a 
clever bit of still life (400), very pleasant in colour, and Mr. J. 
Parker has a pretty study of “ Autumn Roses” (395), in the 
manner of M. Fantin. Mr. Parker has elsewhere a sketch (313) 
of an old man digging, surrounded by curiously spectral cabbages, 
in which there is much force and truth. Mr. Paul Naftel exhibits 
some very pretty, but artificial, scenes in Switzerland and Italy, and 
Mr. Carl Haag some spirited martial subjects. From Mr. Alma 
Tadema come the “ eator” and “ Balneatrix ” (332, 353), the 
first of which is unfinished. In both the modelling is very fine, 
and the manner in which the Balneator’s brown flesh stands out, 
without any adventitious aid, against the green marble behind him, 
is admirable. The flesh tone in the other picture is extremely 
delicate, and the colour of the whole is beautiful; but the legs 
are a little clumsy; and both figures have somewhat the air of 
“posing” for their portraits. ‘The marble in both subjects is 
painted with the perlection of which Mr. Tadema alone the 
secret. 

The first picture in the list of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours is “Spring in Switzerland,” by Mr. W. L. Thomas, who 
has several other careful and clever studies of difficult effects in 


| pleasing. 


The whole is in a disagreeable tone, to which there is no relief; 
the horse has an extravagantly long body; and the prismatic hues 
of the men’s blouses and trousers make one suspect that the artist 
has been led astray by the vagaries of the “impressionist ” school. 
Mr. Herkomer'’s “ Intercepted Envoy” (37) is a sketch in some 
vespects more original than true. The sky wears an aspect which 
it is difficult to believe is natural, and the figures are untortunate ; 
but there is much imaginative quality in the composition, aud the 
mingled wildness and tenderness of the middle distance are very 
The same poetic perception is found in the painter's 
representation of a widow sitting in a churchyard (215), but 
the colour is spotty, and the light irom the church window iar too 
glaring. In “ Man’s Inconstancy ” (208) the painter seems to have 
indulged his sense of humour at the expense of the public. Mr. L. 
Haghe’s “ Scene from Tartufle ” (138) looks like a very 
ill-managed rehearsal of private theatricals in the present day. 
M. Aumonier’s “ Fishing Village” (81) is clever, but not so good 
as the painter's performances in oils. Mr. J. D. Linton has three 
studies of single tigures (60, 76, 195), in all of which the head, 
pose, and general handling are good, but in all the drawing of the 
legs is singularly unfortunate. The same defect is found in the 
group called “The Huguenot” (214), in which the Cardinal's head 
is fine, but the picture does not sutticiently explain itself. Miss 
Mary Gow's “ Féte-Dieu” (30), a Roman Catholic procession 
coming down a hill, is very good in the drawing of individual 
figures, but the colouring is forced and hard, and the figures do 
not take their places properly. One of the best figure studies in 
the Exhibition is Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ Letter to Phyllis” (250) ; 
it is full of character, and the amount of expression thrown into 
the back of the man writing is remarkable. Mr. William Small’s 
illustration (241) of “‘ An’ I am still your ain dear laddie, tho’ now 
I'm Lord o’ Raestone Ha’,” has much dramatic perception, but the 
colour is harsh and the execution not so good as what the artist 
has done on wood. Mr. Gregory’s “ Stitch in Time” (325) is a 
bold and strong attempt at mastering a difficult attitude, of which, 
however, the result is a little confused. It might be better for 
Mr. Gregory to confine himself to oil-painting, in which he has 
made a decided mark. Mr. E. M. Wards “ Orphan of the Temple” 
(311) is remarkable for complete deficiency in conception and 
execution, for stitfness in drawing, and falseness in colour. Mr. F. 
Tayler and Mr. S. P. Jackson contribute works in their well-known 
manners, and Mr. Lamont has, amongst other things, a clever group 
(285) oddly called “ Chagrins de l’Amour.” 


REVIEWS. 


CAMPBELL’S HANDY BOOK OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION.* 


IR GEORGE CAMPBELL tells his readers in his preface 
that he thought he could not spend his Parliamentary holiday 
better than in taking a look at Turkey. In little more than three 
months he has gone to Turkey, looked at it, come home, and 
written and published a book about it. In estimating the value of 
this book, he asks that while, on the one hand, it must be owned 
that he started for Turkey iowing little or nothing as to the men 
and places he was going to see, was there a very short time, and 
could only see a very limited area for himself, yet credit should be 
given him for the possession of that general knowledge of the 
East which a life spent in India has brought him, for habits of 
administration, for a knowledge gained by long practice of what 
questions to ask, and for unwearied zeal in asking them. Hur- 
riedly as his materials have been collected and put together, there 
can be no doubt as to the value and interest of his work. He 
offers it as A Handy Book of the Eastern Question, and it is one. 
It brings us straight to the points as to which we want to be 
informed, and tells us, if not the whole truth, for that is impossible, 
yet much more of the truth than is easily accessible in any other 
quarter. Sir George Campbell gives us plenty of facts and plenty 
of opinions. The facts show how very difficult and complicated 
the Eastern question is; and the opinions, although pronounced 
with that definiteness which is necessary when an opinion to be of 
practical use must be definite, because the time for decision has 
come, yet on the whole bear the stamp of moderation, and 
show a wise distrust of heroic remedies. There are in- 
deed opinions on some large issues, such as the cha- 
racter of the Mahomedan religion and the relative import- 
* A Handy Book of the Eastern Question; being a very Recent View of 
Turkey. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. London: John Murray. 1876. 
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ance of Constantinople as the key to our communications 
with India, which Sir George Campbell took with him to Turkey 
and brought back unchanged. It is interesting to know what he 
thinks on these subjects; but for present se ages it is almost 
immaterial whether he is right or wrong. Then, again, there are 
some criticisms on the conduct of the Ministry at particular stages 
of the recent negotiations, and there is ——s a strong desire 
expressed that Sir Henry Elliot should be recalled, as to which Sir 
George Campbell’s readers may be quite willing he should have his 
fling; but, without denying that he may be right, they may attach 
much more im ce to the main thread of his discussion. It is 
not a party book. The conclusion of the writer is, indeed, that Lord 
Derby has been, in the main drift of his proposals, more right than 
any one else has been, and the purpose of the work may be said to 
be to show that what European Turkey needs is that Lord Derby's 
proposals should be catried out in it, but that considerable vigour 
and resolution will be necessary to carry them out properly, and 
that the area to which they must be applied is much larger than 
the uninstructed public supposes. 

Prefixed to the volume is a map which deserves attentive study. 
It shows the distribution of races in European Turkey, and although 
Sir George Campbell seems to have made it independently, he 
says that it agrees with the ethnological map of Kiepert. When 
we look at this map we see that, putting aside the Western portion 
occupied by the Greeks, Albanians, and Bosnians, the great bulk 
of European Turkey is occupied by the Bulgarians, with a fringe of 
Greeks all along the coast of the Soen, and a still slighter fringe 
on the Black Sea. This fri is thickest in the district above 
Constantinople ; but all the rest is Bulgarian, except in the extreme 
North-east, where there is a pure Tartar population. The whole 

opulation of European Turkey is estimated by Sir George Camp- 
fel at about thirteen millions, of whom nine are Christians. Of 
these Christians two millions are Greeks and two of different races, 
Bosnians, Albanians, Armenians, and so forth; five millions being 
thus left for the Bulgarians. What we think will be new to most 
English readers is not only the numerical superiority, but the 
geographical extent, of the Bulgarians. They seem to come down 
almost to the sea in the neighbourhood of Salonica, and although 
elsewhere the ~~ of Greeks is denser, yet the Bulgarians occupy 
so large a part of + pe between the , the Danube, and the 
Black Sea, that to deal with them is ly to deal with European 
Turkey. The difficulties that have arisen in Bosnia are of a purely 
agrarian kind. A quarter of a century ago the Slavs were 
enfranchised and became the tenants of Mahomedan landowners. 
Difficulties of a kind found everywhere under similar cireum- 
stances accompanied the change. The landlords ground down the 
tenants, and, being themselves hard by the needy Govern- 
ment of the Porte, became harsher and harsher in their exactions, 
The revolution in Bosnia is the revolution of a people who are sup- 
posed to be able to live on the land on the terms on which it is let to 
them, and find they cannot do so. But Bosnia may be looked on 
as something quite exceptional in the general state of European 
Turkey. It lies far away from Constantinople, in a remote corner 
of Turkey, and its discontents are of a purely local kind. The posi- 
tion of Bulgaria is quite different. There is here no oppressive 
aristocracy. The tillers of the soil own it, and there is nothing 
like a feudal superiority of one class over another. The discontent 
of the B ians is not agrarian, but political. The whole power 
is in the hands of the Mahomedans. All the armed force, down 
to the humblest policeman, is Mahomedan, and the authority of 
the Mahomedans is in the hands of a few corrupt, plunderin 
emissaries from Constantinople. Then Bulgaria—that is, the total 
of the districts in which Bulgarians mena ea so large and 
comes so near Constantinople that the mode in which Bulgaria is 
governed determines the mode in which Euro Turkey is 
governed, Sir George Campbell describes the Bulgarians as a 
good, innocent, industrious, rather democratic people, who chiefly 
wish to be left alone, and would be quite content if the pressure 
of shifting irresponsible Mahomedan officials were removed from 
them. Ifthe Porte would but govern them well, they would not 
have the slightest objection to being governed by the Porte. 

Of the four millions of Mahomedans in European Turkey, Sir 
George Campbell calculates that two millions are Turks—five 
hundred thousand of whom are in or near Constantinople, and the 
rest are scattered through the provinces. Bulgaria, for example, 
contains a sprinkling of Turks Eecughoas, and in the towns there 
are many Turks, while some villages are wholly Turkish, except 
that even there Bulgarian servants are to be found. Of the common 
rural Turkish population Sir George Campbell speaks as highly as 
most travellers in Turkey have done, and he does not think 
that the Turkish rulers are persistently inclined to be 
severe. They go on in an indolent, easy way, and rather 
repress the population than oppress it. Of Mahomedan- 
ism as a religion Sir George Campbell has a very favourable 
opinion, and it is certain that no Christian people at anything like 
so low a point of civilization as the Turks are is nearly so tolerant 
of other religions. It is not the local Christians and the local 
Turks who are in any serious kind of antagonism. What the 
Christians suffer from—and the local Turks in a minor degree 
share their sufferi is the influx of corrupt and needy adventurers 
from Constantinople. The Government of Turkey has become in 
recent years ra idly centralized. Those whom Sir George Camp- 
bell calls the Frenchified Turks have been in the ascendant. There 
is a close oli y, not numbering more than from a hundred to 
two hundred persons, who have got hold of the central power, and 


make their fortunes by-using it for their own ends. To the predomi- 


nance of this clique both France and England have contributed 
since the Crimean War. The Emperor Napoleon never ceased to 
take an interest in the Christian population, and the way which he 
and those whom he employed took to benefit their humble friends 
was to induce the ruling clique to make a vast number of paper 
constitutions and regulations, with adroit schemes for the election 
of Councils and deputies, the practical result being that either the 
schemes were not carried out at all, or were so worked as to aug- 
ment the power of the central authority. England contributed 
millions of money, which were expended, partly in making the 
clique, with the Sultan at its head, very rich, and partly in getting 
together a formidable army and navy to make the clique strong. 
This clique has some curious allies, especially in Constanti- 
nople. here are the Armenians, who have largely benefited b 
the financial arrangements open to them through the Englis 
millions of which the clique had the disposal. There are the Jews, 
who find themselves much better treated by the Turks than by 
Christians, and who are mostly descendants of fugitives from the 
Christian tyranny of Spain. There are the Greeks, who are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of the Slavs, who are a commercial and i 

ople, without much aptitude for agriculture, and who think that 

onstantinople is one day to belong to them, and approve of any 
system which makes Constantinople the centre of government. 
Lastly, there are the Levantines, who are more English than 
Englishmen, and spend their lives in the detection of Russian 
intrigues, and who give a very anti-Russian turn to the opinions 
of the Christians of Constantinople. With Christians of this way 
of thinking the English Embassy has lived in a state of cordial 
harmony, and thus in different ways the central authority or clique 
has had the support of all among whom it has lived. On the other 
hand, there are no Russians either in rural Turkey or in Constan- 
tinople. A few of the priests and schoolmasters in Bulgaria have 
had a Russian education since the Bulgarian Church was made 
independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople ; but as a body the 
Bulgarians know nothing or Russia or Russians, and are not 
drawn to them by any permanent ties. Thus all the foreign influ- 
ence at work in Turkey has been enlisted on the side of the Con- 
stantinopolitan oligarchy, and it is this oligarchy which has 
wrought the mischief for which Europe is now striving to find a 
remedy. 

Heartily as Sir George Campbell dislikes and despises this 
clique, he owns that in practice those whom it has sent into the 
provinces have not been actively cruel or tyrannical. So long 
as they could make money quickly, they did not take enough 
trouble to do much positive harm. Indolence was their prevailing 
characteristic; and it was an unusual display of activity when 
they planned and executed the etn Diy, tabi the English 
world as the Bulgarian atrocities. If Sir George Campbell is 
right—and much evidence points to the accuracy of his opinion— 
these massacres were not the casual work of irregular troops. 
They were planned at head-quarters, and executed with the 
greatest deliberation. The central authority wanted to strike so 
heavy a blow, and to give so awful a warning, that no more would 
be heard of insurrection in Bulgaria. Naturally, nothing has 
been done to punish the immediate authors of the crime, as those 
who had to punish them were themselves the culprits. That 
these subordinate agents should even now be punished seems to 
Sir George Campbell inexpedient. The real punishment due is, 
he thinks, one that would fall on the guilty. The rule of the 
oligarchy of Constantinople ought to be brought to an end, and 
this is at once the most appropriate and the most effectual punish- 
ment that could be inflicted. But, if the character of the Govern- 
ment is to be changed, what is the change to be? Thisis the point 
at which Sir George Campbell’s opinions come in; and to say that 
his opinions are right would be to go much further than any one 

i prepared to go all at once who has realized how very 
complicated and mysterious the great Eastern B poet really is. 
But at any rate his opinions are very well worth studying. He 
objects to any new scheme of general reform such as that which 
Midhat Pasha is said to be contemplating, on the ground that it 
would be for the most part illusory, and that, so far as it worked, it 
would —* one more instrument in the hands of the central clique. 
A mock Parliament sitting at Constantinople would not touch the 
real grievances of the ak pg What is wanted is good local 
government. If they a decent, honest Governor, and some 
slight kind of local representation, so that villages and districts 

their own affairs; if their dues to the State were fixed, 
and if they could get justice done them in the tribunals, the 
Bulgarians would be quite happy. To be left alone, so that 
they can multiply and cultivate in peace, is all they need or ask. 
They do not want to be the heralds of a Panslavonic Empire; nor 
do i care in whose hands Constantinople may rest. at there 
should be a vast, terrible religious war in order to bring about so 
modest a result seems, to say the least, a frightful waste of 
human force. How this result is to be attained without such 
a war it is useless now to discuss, for this is the precise 
point which the Conference is supposed to be engaged in deter- 
mining. But we learn from Sir George Campbell’s book what are 
some of the peculiar difficulties in the way of its attain- 
ment. An unassuming form of local self-government such as 
Lord Derby hinted at does not seem a very bold reform to im 
on Turkey. But it happens to be the reform which of all others 
is most distasteful to those who now hold power at Constantinople, 
and to those who are in any way dominant there. The Greeks, 
according to Sir George Campbell, are resolutely opposed to any- 
thing of the sort, are quite as much bent as the Turks on 
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making Constantinople the centre of everything and leaving the 
provinces to take care of themselves. All Constantinople is 
opposed to decentralization, which would change the habits of all, 
ruin the prospects of some, and defeat the aspirations of others. 
It thus happens that a reform apparently mild is specially odious 
to those who are to be invited or required to accept it, and it is 
one of the great merits of Sir George Campbell's book that he 
makes it clear how this happens to be so. Very possibly he 
exaggerates in some degree. It is scarcely conceivable that a man, 
however keen an observer, should see the exact truth of things in 
a hurried visit. But it is scarcely possible to doubt that there is 
much truth in what he says, and, so far as he is right, what he 
says is exceedingly well worth considering. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


—— increased proportion of critical to what is called original 
writing has been sometimes made a reproach to modern lite- 
rature. But the growth of historical appreciation in almost every 
branch of knowledge has taught us that there can be very little 
sound original work without a foundation of sound and 
thorough criticism; and, moreover, the increasing mass and 
complexity of the matter to be dealt with by students has already 
so much increased the critic’s office in importance that it has become 
a downright necessity. From time to time some competent person 
must work out a particular field and sum up what is to be found in 
it, to the intent that it may be needless in time to come for anybody 
to spend the same labour on it again. And labour of this kind is 
so troublesome, and often so disproportionate to its apparent fruit, 
that it deserves a good deal of thanks when it is even reasonably 
well done. Much more then is our satisfaction, and in greater 
measure are our thanks due, when we find it undertaken by a 
worker above the level of rg competence and with more than 
ordinary success. Mr. Leslie Stephen has devoted himself to 
the history of a period which, though full of lessons 
for the men of this generation, is alien from their sympa- 
thies, and meets, as a rule, with scant justice at their ai; 
and he has brought to bear upon a task which to many would seem 
dull and ungrateful, not only the patience and orderly industry of 
a scholar, but the firm grasp and keen insight of a philosophic 
mind. For, whatever may be thought of Mr. Stephen's own 
repo , or so much of it as he incidentally discloses, there can 

no doubt that his merit as a critic and expounder of philosophi- 
cal opinions is of no common order. A complete account of his 
book, in which all the serious aspects of our eighteenth-century 
literature are considered both separately and in relation to one 
another, would be in divers ways coo our space and our scope. 
We shall find enough to occupy us in the review of the moral and 
acre philosophy of the time which fills the bulk of the second 
volume. 

There is one general remark to be made, though perhaps the 
matter of it is familiar enough, which applies both to the whole 
subject in itself and to Mr. Stephen’s treatment of it. We have 
said that the thought of the eighteenth century is alien from our 
present sympathies. One leading reason for this may be given ina 
word; human thought was in England, as elsewhere, in an emi- 
nently unhistorical phase. There never was a time when men had 
so broken with the past. In the days before the scientific con- 


ception of the development of society and the continuity of history | 


had arisen, traditional reverence for authority filled its place, and, 
in a manner, did its work for the time being; but the eighteenth 
century had cast off the one without putting on the other. This 
is very clearly brought out in many places by Mr. Stephen’s com- 
ments ; we might almost say that such is their whole tenor. Mr. 
Stephen is himself fully alive to the importance of the historical 
way of looking at things, and to its bearing even upon matters of 
speculation where at first sight it seems inapplicable. Thus he is 
enabled to lay his finger on the very points where the philosophers 
of the last century were baffled by the problems they attacked, 
and to find the right warning in their failures. At the same time, 
the historical spirit itself secures him against despising their work 
on account of its inevitable limitations; it leads him, on the con- 
trary, to award just and discerning praise to what was actually 
—- by them under the conditions by which they were 

und. 

The history of their ethical speculations and controversies, as 


given by Mr. Stephen, begins with the “intellectual school ” re- | 


presented by Clarke, who treated morality as consisting of a series 
of abstract propositions deduced from general truths known by 
intuition. Morality, however, is not only a science but an art of 
conduct; and the thing fatally wanting in this school is the link 
between ——— and practice. ‘This was still more brought 
out in Wollaston’s manner of putting the doctrine, that “no act 
that interferes with a true ——. can be right; hence, I 
ought not to kill a man because, by so doing, I deny him to be a 
man ”—a grotesque theory which was immortalized, along with 
other more plausible ones, in a well-known passage of Bentham. 
Yet this crotchet of Wollaston’s may be said to have anticipated, 
in a sort of crude inverted fashion, the theory of Belief held at 
this day by Professor Bain and others, which is at least a respect- 
able one. “ He who acts upon the hypothesis that things are so and 
so,” says Wollaston, “proclaims by his acts that they are so and 


* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Lesli 
Stephen. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, 1876. 


so.” When I affirm that A. is B., says Mr. Bain, I mean that [ 
shall act on the supposition that A. is B.; belief is, in fact, the 
resolve to act in a particular way. There is a certain verbal 
resemblance between the two statements which makes it not un- 
instructive to consider why the one is barren and the other 
fruitful. 

The doctrines of the “intellectual” moralists involved the tenet 
that all wrong-doing is reducible to error, while at the same time “ the 
niistake was identitied with the impossible crime of disobedience to 
nature ”—impossible, that is, if ‘ nature” means the general course 
of nature; but we are not sure that the confusion isso great ag 
Mr. Stephen thinks. Clarke and his followers appear to have 
struck unconsciously into the tracks made long before by the 
Stoics; and it is curious that Godwin, whose differences from the 
“intellectual” school were otherwise sufficiently wide, did the 
same thing afterwards. The Stoics, on their part, followed out 
the Socratic tradition in treating virtue as a function of pure 
intellect. But we may observe that with them “ disobedience to 
nature” was a perfectly intelligible conception, inasmuch as for 
ethical purposes “nature” did not mean the course of things in 
general, but had a specific relation to man; they had a notion, in 
fact, of the welfare of the speeies as distinct from that of the 
individual, and as in the last resort determining the rules of indi- 
vidual action, which only wanted more scientific knowledge to 
make it scientific altogether. Not the least mark of the unhis- 
torical and even anti-historical disposition of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the complete ignoring of the lessons and results of Greek 
philosophy. So far from taking those results as a starting-point, the 
contemporaries of Clarke, Butler,and Paley fell in some respects short 
of them. Aristotle had perceived, and the Stoics had developed, 
though perhaps not systematically, the leading axiom that morality 
is essentially social. Man is a moral animal because he is a social 
one; and a moral law can exist only in and for society. This idea 
has, of course, been greatly reinforced by the historical tendencies 
of modern thought, and by the new lights thrown on the problem 
of the origin of ethics by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer ; 
and from this modern point of view it is exceedingly well set forth 
in sundry places by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who points out that this is 
just the idea which the men of the eighteenth century failed to 

And this holds good of the greatest names among them. 
It is in discussing Hume, who stands almost alone in his time for 
speculative insight, that Mr. Stephen dwells most — this topic. 
“The expression of his [Hume's] theories in terms of social philo- 
sophy is individualism, and no scientific views can be reached 
when all methods of observation start from the individual 
instead of taking into account the whole of which he forms 
a constituent part.” Mr. Stephen says, in effect, in the 
passage of well-considered comment from which this sentence is 
taken, that there cannot be any true science ef Ethics unless and 
until there is a science of Politics. We would fain plead with Mr. 
Stephen, as a scholar and a man of taste, against his use of the 
barbarous term Socivlogy, which te our mind is not at all wanted ; 
and which ought to mean, if it were a possible formation ut all, a 
Science, not of society in our sense, but of Partnerships or 
Alliances. But it seems to be one of the growing barbarisms 
against which it is useless to protest. 

Returning to the thread of the history, we find the next inven- 
tion of English philosophers to be the “ moral sense” expounded 
with different meanings by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Shaftes- 
bury’s “‘ moral sense ” was an instinct or tact not reducible to de- 
finition, whereby virtue became undistinguishable from an exalted 
species of good taste. With Hutcheson moral judgments depend 
on the moral sense ; but then the moral sense ‘‘ most approves and 
recommends such dispositions as tend most to the general good.” 
Thus the way is prepared for utilitarianism pure and simple, 
which takes the general good as the sole criterion of right, 
and seeks to explain the “moral sense” of the semi-utilitarian 
teachers as a product of human experience which may and does 
vary with the social conditions of different ages and countries. 
This, however, belongs to a later period than is dealt with by 
Mr. Stephen; still less does he enter, save so far as he does it 
incidentally in the remarks to which we have already referred, 
upon the effects of still later modes of thought upon the empirical 
or “ derivative ” theory of ethics. 

Butler, whom Mr. Stephen calls “in a practical sense the 
deepest moralist of the century,” desired something sterner, and 
capable of giving a “ higher and more effectual sentence,” than the 
| shadowy “ moral sense,” and he found it in conscience; this he en- 
throned as the supreme ruler of human action, and cut the knot of 
accounting for moral obligation by ascribing to it a divine and 
absolute right. In contrast and conflict with all these moralists, 
Mr. Stephen shows us in vivid colours the cynicism of Mandeville, 
crude and bitter to excess, yet not without an acuteness of its 
own. 

The ethical theories of Hartley and Adam Smith are presently 
set forth in due course. The half materialist, half mystical system: 
of Hartley is, as a whole, rather curious than important; but to 
| him belongs the credit of having laid the foundation of scientific 
| psychology by bringing into distinct prominence the doctrine o! 
| association. Adam Smith's account of the genesis of conscience, 
| whose office is, in his view, to deliver the judgment of a “ sup- 
posed well-informed and impartial spectator,” and so furnish us 
with a “looking-glass by which we can in some measure, with 
the eyes of other people, scrutinize the propriety of our own con- 
duct,” contains the germ, at least, of the inquiries which have been 
worked out by later moralists of the derivative school, and notably 
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by Grote in his 

does not underrate Smith’s merit on this point. Smith, however, 

was misled by his exclusive attention to “sympathies” as the 

foundation of our respect for the ideal judgment of the imparti 

—" and the conception produced in his hands no considerable 
ts. 


Then we come to the founders of utilitarianism proper, headed 
Locke, whose ethical teaching was, however, indefinite, and 
even “ palpably inconsistent.” In Hume we find the deliberate 
and distinct endeavour to establish morality on the sole basis of ex- 
perience. This part of Mr. Stephen’s exposition, as we have already 
said, is one of the very best, and we should fear to do injustice to 
it by any abridgment. His general estimate of Humeas an ethical 
philosopher is a very high one. Hume's doctrine, he says, “ contains 
the germs of all later moral speculation which acknowledges the 
derivative character of morality. It expresses as accurately as the 
state of inquiry would admit the mode in which we must suppose 
the moral standard to have been actually formed. Moreover, it 
contains statements which, when their bearing is fully considered, 
may serve to correct some characteristic failings of the earlier 
utilitarians ”; for Hume admits the unconscious utilitarianism of 
common sense (to borrow Mr. Sidgwick’s expression) as a factor 
in existing moral traditions, and “ explains how the experience of 
the race has felt out truths which a speculative philosopher could 
hardly have discovered by meditation.” At the same time Mr. 
Stephen points out without sparing the shortcomings of Hume's 
conception of ethics as a science, and does not fail to observe that 
they have clung to most of his followers. 

Meanwhile a scheme of theological utilitarianism, apart from 
and ignoring the more thoroughgoing analysis of Hume, was being 
worked out by various writers, and found its most clear and 
compact expression in Paley, who has been so far preserved by 
his qualities of style that he may be said to be still current, while 
writers of much greater native powers, such as the amiable and 
eccentric Tucker, to whom Paley acknowledged himself much 
indebted, are hardly read at all. 

The roll of eighteenth-century moralists is closed with Bentham ; 
whom, however, as belonging to the present century to a great 
extent as concerns the actual dates of his various works, and alto- 
gether as concerns his influence, Mr. Stephen does not criticize in 
detail. He briefly shows his grounds for holding that Bentham 
made little or no positive addition to moral philosophy. The real 
stress of Bentham’s work, indeed, was in another direction; he 
brought ethical speculation “ home to men’s business and bosoms ” 
by turning its whole force on the problems of legislation and 
government, and restored, though in a violent and one-sided 
manner, the long sundered union of Ethics and Politics. The 
inquiry to which he “gave a vast stimulus” is still proceeding ; 
but we must say with Mr. Stephen that “to discuss the rela- 
tions of Benthamism to the scientific morality of which we 
—_ hope that later thinkers have at least laid the foundations is a 

not here to be attempted.” 

The characters of the political and general literature of the 
eighteenth century, as given in the remaining part of this volume, 
are reserved for further notice. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY.* 


HE difficulty of writing a satisfactory biography depends 
partly upon the circumstance that the biographer can so 
seldom be placed at the right distance from his object. A few 
rs are often sufficient to sweep away all who could speak from 
immediate personal knowledge, and the task has to be left to a 
stranger. When, on the other hand, the life is written by some one 
belonging to the inmost circle of friends, the excess of knowledge is 
almost as perplexing as the defect. Many of the facts which a 
wite or a daughter would rightly feel to be most important are 
felt also to be too sacred for publication; and yet, without facts, 
their testimony will be regarded as unduly partial. Their closeness 
to the object of their affections prevents them from seeing him as the 
world sees him ; and they may sometimes be in danger of giving a 
bad impression by their ignorance of the interpretation which will 
be put upon some parts of their story by s rs. : 
ingsley has apparently felt some such difficulties, and has 
tried to meet them by writing a book which is something 
different from a biography of her late husband, and which is 
therefore called his “‘ Letters and Memories of his Life.” Canon 
Kingsley seems to have been a very fluent letter-writer, and, 
though always a busy and generally an overworked man, poured 
himself forth to strangers and friends with a fulness not often paral- 
leled in these days of rapid posts. His friends and admirers 
have also contributed a large number of sketches of those parts of 
his life which came under their observation. Mrs. Kingsley has 
connected these abundant materials by short biographical passages, 
of which we shall only say that they are written with perfect sim- 
plicity and good feeling. Their very reticence is a proof of the 
strength of the underlying sentiment. The book thus constructed 
has the fault of being rather too long and too fragmen It 
consists of two thick volumes, great part of which is in sm: 
and which do not happen to be covered by the letters are 
occasionally left blank. On the whole, however, we have no serious 
fault to find. If not a model biography, the book discharges very 


* Charles Kingsley. His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited b 
his Wife. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. v - m 


. We are not sure that Mr. Stephen | 


completely the most essential functions of a biography. It enables 
us to know Mr. Kingsley beer an well; to appreciate his 
strongest motives; to understand what he thought about himself 
and his performances; and to form a tolerably complete estimate 
of his work. Mr. Kingsley was a man of sufficient force and 
versatility to deserve such a treatment ; and everybody who sympa- 
thizes with some of his aims—a phrase which includes n 

every one who wishes well to his race—or who has been interested 
by Hypatia or Alton Locke, which again includes all readers of the 
best modern English literature, will find the volumes full of 
interest. 

The most general impression made upon us by the book is that 

ingsley, whatever his shortcomings, was a man who wanted 
little to me an important social force ; butalso, as we must con- 
fess, that he distinctly wanted something. The intensity and variety 
of his tastes are something suprising. Whatever he did, he did 
with a will; and he did, or tricd to do, things in a great many 
different directions. He was a true, if not a great, poet ; and once 
expressed the opinion that his poems, and perhaps Hypatia, 
would be the only lasting parts of his work. Some years after- 
wards we find it said that he considered his bent to be rather 
scientific than literary, and that he would rather take a low place 
in science than a high one in literature. Accordingly he was amongst 
the best of popular writers upon science, and one of the keenest 
observers of natural objects amongst poets. But, besides his 
poetry and his science, he was a theol with distinct and pro- 
nounced views; he could talk metaphysics with t vigour, if 
not with much profundity ; he was a Professor of History, and at 
least a very vivid portrayer of the picturesque aspects of certain 
riods; he had plunged with great zeal into a number of out- 
ying subjects, such as the writings of the mystics and the litera- 
ture of early ecclesiastical legend; he was an energetic and con- 
seientious parish priest, and as such had studied with his usual 
eagerness a number of social and sanitary questions; he was one 
of the most popular, and most deservedly popular, novelists of his 
day; he had no mean artistic skill and knowledge ; and we may 
add to all this that he was a keen sportsman, and delighted to 
meditate his sermons whilst beguiling the trout of his favourite 
chalk-streams. All manner of mem and women were in the habit 
of consulting him upon spiritual and moral questions, and he 
answered their inquiries with an industry which has filled many 
pages of these volumes with elaborate letters. Nobody can have 
read his books without being partially aware of these facts; but 
they are here brought before us with great vivacity and detail. 

t is obvious that no man can undertake so many tasks without, 
in the common phrase, burning his candle at both ends. Mr. 
Kingsley, it becomes painfully clear, killed himself, in spite of a 
strong constitution, by overwork before he had passed middle age. 
We tind him already breaking down, under the excitement of 
writing Yeast, in 1848—that is, before he was thirty. Retire- 
ment, for shorter or longer periods, in search of health became 
more frequent as the years goon. The last book which he wrote 
with any real ease was, according to Mrs. Kingsley, The Water- 
Babies, which appeared in 1863; and, indeed, from a much 
earlier period there are manifest signs of flagging in his literary 
performances. To this we should attribute, in part, a 
which has made some observers accuse him of inconsistency. 
author of Yeast and Alton Locke certainly seems to be a very 
Tson the Two Years Ago, which ap- 
peared eight years later. is early period Mr. Kingsley gave 
much affront to the respectable by lndeiing himself a Chastist. 
A very short time seems to have reconciled him to the social ar- 
rangements which he had denounced so fiercely. The author of 
the Poacher’s Widow, and other such fiery utterances, must haye 
held the landed aristocracy of England to be rotten at the core; 
before he died we find him declaring that he would, if he could, 
restore the feudal system—of course in an ideal shape; and even 
in 1857 the doctrine of Two Years Ago is a sort of sentimental 
Conservatism, rather oddly resembling, though with a difference, 
the politics of “‘ Young England.” His own explanation shows an 
amusing naiveté. England, it appears, had been regenerated by 
the Crimean war. Without adopting Mr. Bright’s view of the 
net result of that war, we should scarcely consider it as the 
efficient cause of a complete social transformation. The truth 
doubtless is that Mr. Kingsley, like many other men, fancied that 
the world must have become better because he had become moze 
contented. ‘The revolutionary ardour which had prompted his 
earlier works away ; history and science supplanted politics 
in his mind ; he became far less pugnacious ; and, if the truth must 
be confessed, far less amusing. 

It would be absurd to condemn a man too severely for the 
inconsistency between a revolutionary youth and a conservative 
middie age. The only thing to be said is that the difference 
between the a and the man was rendered more than usually 
conspicuous by Kingsley’s ardent and versatile temperament. His 
religious and philosophical creed ap’ to have been the same 
throughout. ‘The doctrines which he had learnt from Coleridge, 
from Mr. Carlyle, but, above all, from Mr. Maurice, satisfied him 
to the end of his life. The only difference was that in his youth 
he thought that the salvation of society depended upon the instan- 
taneous conversion of the world, whilst in later days the necessity 
seemed less pressing. People were getting better; things could 
wait ; and meanwhile Mr. Kingsley had a family to bring up, a 
parish to superintend, and daily less leisure and less energy to be 
thrown into revolutionary iveness. 

The difference between the two volumes is significant of this 
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change. In the first, which goes down to 1856, Mr. Kingsley is 
still in the ebullient stage of youthful energy. His voluminous 
letters are those of the ardent disciple of a creed still militant, but 
soon to be triumphunt. He is confident, exuberant, and dogmatic ; 
ready to explain es to everybody offhand; and yet 
fhoroughly genial, and therefore personally inoffensive, even when 
we are a little s by his almost jovial confidence in his doc- 
trine. These are the days of his ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” a name 
which still strikes us as appropriate, in spite of his own protest 
inst it. There is a curiously characteristic letter to Mr. 
omas Hughes, written in 1851, full of slang (which strikes us 
as just a little affeeted), giving a description of what he calls a 
“sorter kinder sample day.” is up at 5 toattenda dying man ; 
home to a wash and pipe and back to the patient at 8; reads 
the commendatory prayers and starts for the river; fishes all the 
morning and kills eight fish on “ March brown”; leaves the water 
at 3, having shown his knowledge of various “ wrinkles”; returns 
to the sufferer, who is not yet dead; then attends a Sunday 
school a for threehours,and gets home to write an account of 
his day to Mr. Hughes at 10.30. Letters from his pupil Mr. 
John Martineau, from his friend Mr. Kegan Paul, and others 
describe very vividly this parish life, in which attention to his 
clerical duties is combined with all manner of literary, artistic, and 
sporting pursuits. We can easily believe that Mr. Kingsley was 
one of the most charming of companions ; and though his ideal of a 
ceuntry parson was not in all points that of George Herbert, he 
seems to have done his proper work in a thoroughly conscientious 
spirit. But when we remember the books which he was writing 
at.the same time, and read the vigorous correspondence which he 
was keeping up with all manner of old friends and strangers eager 
for advice, we see that he must have been always suffering under 
@ strain which prematurely exhausted his strength. The most 
obvious fault of Kis writing is its excessive emphasis, and in that 
sense it reflects his character enly too faithfully. 
_ The second volume shows us the later phase of his character. 
His energy is less, and takes a different direction. He becomes 
mere interested in the theories of Mr. Darwin, and less given to an 
excited utterance of his religious convictions. The Cambridge pro- 
fessorship appears to have been on the whole a misfortune. Ar. 


Kingsley, as he felt himself, was hardly qualified to give a very 
thorough historical teaching, though he had read widely, and > 
vividly observed whatever could feed his love of the picturesque. 
The pesition of a professor, especially of a non-resident professor, 
was moreover far trom a satisfactory one at that time. His lectures 
were © as a luxury, having little connexion with the 
serious work of the place. Nor, though Mr. Kingsley was popular 
at Cambridge, as he would have been anywhere, do we think that 
he really exerted any marked influence upon the place. Like other 
men in a similar position, he became dissatistied with his post, and 
retired when he felt that he could no longer work to much pur- | 
pose. The preferment which he received in his last few years in- | 
creased his circle of acquaintance, and enabled him to gratify a | 

-cherished desire fora personal sight of the tropics; but the | 
period in which he could produce any vivid effect upon the world | 
was . His death, if we look merely at his age, might be | 
called premature; but when we remember how much more he had © 
lived in a given time than his less strenuous neighbours, we 
aust confess that he had had time to show what was in him. 

The total impression of such a life is apt to be melancholy, | 
‘because we are in the habit of judging a life by its conclu- | 
sion. We pity a man who diesat the age of fifty-five with powers 
exhausted by overwork. The pity is reflected back upon past | 
years, but Tew men have had greater powers | 
of enjoyment than Mr. Kings'ey, not only oi the sensuous, but of 
the intellectual and emotional, kind. If the intensity of his cha- 
racter led him rather to abuse his strength, he must yet have had 
more and —_ — than fall to the lot of most ye A 
large thirty-two years —_ at Eversley must have 
been well as of domestic 
happiness. He had, on the whole, drawn a great prize in the 
lottery of life. And, in a higher sense, whatever we may think of 
his doctrines, we must that he took an elevated and mascu- 
line view of the world; and that, with many foibles, there is 
much in his teaching which appeals to the best instincts of men 
of all parties. His family may look back upon his career with 
natural pride and with the soothing conviction that it was on the 
whole a happy as well as an honourable one. The volumes which 
we have thus slightly noticed contain abundant materials which 
might perhaps have been put into more artistic shape, but which 
are full of interesting details. We have not space to give more 
examples, but we may briefly say that any reader of Mr. Kingsley’s 
novels and poems will find in them many curious bits of self-criticism 
and illustrations of his modes of thinking and working. One hitherto 
unpublished ballad is a spirited example of his style. We shall 
eontent ourselves with exciting the curiosity of our readers by 
saying that it strikes us as very good, although it has this remark- 
able and unexplained refrain— Barum, barum, barum, barum, 
barum, barum, baree.” We may refer again to many admirable 
sketches of scenery which show how accuiaiely the best descrip- 
tious fn his novels had been studied upon the spot. In an interest- 
ing letter to Mr. Brimley he defends himself victoriously against 
certain criticisms made on some of the scenery in Westward 
Ho! and Two Years Ago; and no reader can doubt that, with 
one exception, every line of his admirabie descriptions of scenery 
was a faithful transcript of experience. The exception is of course 
the tropical scenery in Westward Ho! in which, however, excel- 


lent as it is,a careful reader can remark the difference between 
description at first hand and that which comes from books, 
Letters of equal interest describe the origin of some of his best 
poems. Mr. Martineau tells us, for example, a curious story of 
the origin of the “Three Fishers,” which was written, it appears, 
to carry off the painful excitement into which he had been 
when a clergyman in whose church he was preaching thought it 
right to get up after the sermon and repudiate any complicity in 
its sentiments. The critic again may find some matter in his re- 
marks on the theory of je hexameters, which he certai 
with unusual skill. And, finally, we may confirm a 
remark made by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. Arnold says, in a 
letter upon his death, that Kingsley was the most generous man 
he had ever known—the most willing, that is, to praise what he 
thought good, without reference to himself. he tone of his 
remarks upon his contemporaries fully confirms this pleasant 
statement, which should be borne in mind by Kingsley’s own 
critics. 


STEPHENS’S MEMORIALS OF CHICHESTER.* 


Me STEPHENS has produced a good book on a local sub- 
iV ject, because he has unusually clear ideas of what a book on 
a local subject ought to be. Some local writers seem to think it 
wholly superfluous to know anything beyond the town, church, or 
county of which they are writing. Therefore of course they do 
not understand the history of their own town, church, or county, 
because they cannot see its relation to other places, and its position 
in the history of the country of which it is a part, or of the world 
in general. Others, in telling the history of some one small part 
of England or of any other country, think it is their business to 
tell the story of the whole country—how told one may easily 
guess. Now Mr. Stephens understands the general history of 
England; he ean therefore understand that particular part of the 
history of England which forms the history of the see of 
Chichester. Also because he understands the general history of 
England, he does not think it needful to tell the general history of 
England in writing the history of the see of Chichester. As he 
had not to get up his history of England in writing the local 
history, he understands that those who read the local history may 


| already know something of the general history, and may not need 
: to have the most obvious things told them over again. But when 


general and local history are needed to illustrate one another, 
then Mr. Stephens power of making use of both stands 
him in good stead. Every careful reader of early English history 
cannot fail to ask himself this question, Why was Sussex the 
last of the English kingdoms to embrace Christianity? Kent on 
one side, Wessex on the other, were Christian; Christian Gaul 
lay opposite ; yet Sussex remained for several generations heathen 
among Christian neighbours. The general historian must ask him- 
self the question, and he may be able to answer it. But it is to 
the local historian that the question comes with a tenfold interest, 
and it is his special business to answer it in detail. It is exactly 
the kind of question which the common local writer, even though 
he deemed it his duty to begin with Brute and to go on to Lord 
Beaconstield, would be certain to leave out. He would record the 
preaching of Wilfrith, as he might record the grandmother of a 
neighbouring squire. This is not enough for Mr. Stephens; he 


| looks into the causes of events as well as into the events themselves, 
| and this leads him to begin with an inquiry which carries him a 


long way beyond the bounds of Sussex, but which still is an essen- 


| tial part of the history of Sussex. His first sentence is, “Our fore- 


fathers in Sussex, together with the Jutes in the Isle of Wight, 
were the last ”—the last, that is, in England—* to be converted to 
the Christian faith.” Then we get the various causes which involve 
a large part of the ecclesiastical, and indeed of the general, history 
of England. Thus for the nonce that general history of England be- 
comes part of the special history of Sussex, because it is needed to 
explain a great fact of South-Saxon history. So when atlast Wilfrith 
comes, the apostle of South-Saxon Christianity forms a chief figure 
in the history of the South-Saxon see, and his portrait must be drawn 
at length by the South-Saxon historian. But to draw the portrait 
of Willrith involves journeying over all England, and in other 
lands too. And those journeyings Mr. Stephens is ready to under- 
take. The difference between Mr. Stephens and the ordinary 
local writer is that, when his immediate subject carries him 
beyond the bounds of his immediate subject, he understands the 
state of things which he finds beyond those bounds. Throughout 
his book Mr. Stephens is looking out from Chichester over England 
generally ; he is thus able to take in at onee how England iooks 
in relation to Chichester, and how Chichester looks in relation to 
England. 

Mr. Stephens is happily fitted in many personal ways for the 
task that he has undertaken, A clergyman in the diocese, a pre- 
bendary of the cathedral, a son-in-law of its late Dean, living for 
a long while in or close to Chichester, he is in every way locally 
qualitied ; he has caught that feeling of local attachment which, 
when kept within the bounds of reason, is absolutely needful to 
give life to local work. On the other hand, his studies are far 
from being merely local; he knows, as we have said, how to put 
the place to which he is locally attached in its true relation to 
other places. On one subject, the last in the book, as the late 


* Memorials of the South Saxon See and Cathedral Church of Chichester. 
ra Rey. W. R. W. Stephens, M.A. London; Richard Bentley & sons 
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conversion of Sussex is the first, he could hardly fail to say some- 
thing which should have a wider reference than to Chichester and 
jts church. He has, as a natural pees of his subject, to trace the 
growth of a residentiary ( ) oligarchy within the chapter 
of which he is a member; this of course involves 
some mention of the like process in the Old Founda- 
tion chapters in general. The growth of oligarchy in the 
capitular body of Chichester is a contribution to the general history 
of oligarchy in capitular bodies, as the growth of oligarchy in 
capitular bodies generally is simply of the growth of oligarchy 
in all bodies of all kinds. My. Stephens hardly reaches this last 
and widest view of the subject; but it is perfectly true that, from 
the point of view of comparative politics, the fixing a definite 
number of residentiaries at Chichester and the shutting of the Great 
Council at Venice are both instances of the same law. In this last 
stage he has to give some ludicrous instances of the extraordinary 
jealousy with which the residentiary body came to look on avy 
action of the Bishop within his own church. It was made a matter 
of favour that he should be allowed to have a verge carried before 
him by his own servant. The book winds up with a vigorous 
protest against all abuses of this kind, and a plea for the restoration 
of the capitular bodies at Chichester and elsewhere to a form in 
which they may be better able to do the work for which they were 
meant. Some reform at least has taken place. We gather from 
Mr. Stephens's book that, not so long ago, the residentiary canons 
of Chichester were practically chosen by the Dukes of Richmond. 
This at least has come to an end; though we really are not sure 
that nomination by a Duke would be at all worse than nomination 
by each residentiary in turn, acting under the cover of the whole 
body. This last manner of appointment, or more strictly of job- 
bing, brings personal responsibility, the sense of shame, and 

for public opinion, to a lower point than any other. 

‘ith regard to the church and see of which Mr. Stephensis the 
historian, he claims for the building a higher place among English 
minsters than is commonly assigned to it. says, for instance, 
“The whole width of the nave is unusually great, ninety-one feet, 
a greater width than that of any English cathedral except York, 
though each division by itself, especially the central one, is narrow.” 
That is to say, the ninety-one feet are made up by reckoning the 
row of chapels beyond the aisles, which are se or nearly so, 
in England, which of course greatly increase the width in the 
ground-plan, but which go for nothing in the general effect. 
the actual nave at Chichester the effect is, as St. Stephens says, 
one of extreme narrowness, though of course narrowness has the 
advantage of increasing the apparent height. So again the very 
considerable length of the ~building in the ground-plan, 411 
feet, is made up y reckoning the western porch and the eastern 
Lady chapel ; but these go for nothing in the general effect within, 
and not for very much in the general effect without. On the whole, 


‘ Chichester must be content to rank, along with Wells and Here- 


ford, on the borderland between churches of the first and of the 
second order. But when we come to the beauty of many parts, and 
to the singular interest of the changes which it has undergone, it 
ranks very high indeed. Add to this that the remains of the old 
collegiate arrangements and the subordinate buildings of the 
church generally are still considerable. Add also that, though one 
tower of the church itself has perished, Chichester has the 
unique privilege among English cathedral churches of keeping its 
detached bell-tower—and we must allow that, simply as a building, 
the church of Chichester is one that will repay a very careful 
study. Mr. Stephens’s book, however, is by no means wholly or 
chiefly architectural. He deals with the buildings and rebuildings 
of the different parts of the church in their several places in the 
general history of the see. And the history of the see of Chichester 
is something like the history of the church. It does not stand out 
in English history like some other bishoprics ; but its annals 
supply a fair proportion of prelates who were eminent and even re- 
presentative men in their time. Thus in the thirteenth century, when 
we may fairly look for great men anywhere, Chichester has two very 
remarkable bishops in succession, Ralph Nevilie the statesman, 
and Richard of Wych the saint. Wych, it may be as well to 
explain, is no other than Droitwich. Of both these Bishops Mr. 
Stephens draws the portraits at length, with great care and evident 
liking for his work, In short, he goes most carefully through his 
whole story, and he has turned out what we may almost call a 
model history of a local subject, not so stirriug as some others, but 
full of interest of many kinds, In the troubies of the seventeenth 
century Mr. Stephens clearly feels the difliculties which must 
always be felt in that time by one whose position is that of a 
High-Church Liberal. But the very dilfliculty of that position 
leads to greater impartiality and moderation in treating the most 
difficult of English history. Such a ove, if he can do 
nothing else, can at least impartially set down both sides as wrong, 
and yet without any appenaing hatred towards either side. My. 
Stephens’s account of the dealings of Cuaries the First with 
or Mountague is worth more than the indignation of a zealot 
either way. 

The book is throughout well and carefully done. Of course, as 
in all other books, there are a few slips here and there, but we 
think that there is only one which there is any need to note. 
Bishop Robert Sherburne at the beginning o! the sixteenth cen- 
tury fills a great place in local history. Belure he was Bishop he 
filled a vast number of emaller oflices, among which, we read, 
“ he was also Master of the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, 
Preben: of Likeford in that cathedral, aud Mector of Chilsey 
and ord,” How could @ man be prebeudary of anything in 


Winchester cathedral when that church still had its Benedictine 
monks? And we must protest against one of those stock quota- 
tions which are always given wrong. Why does Mr. Stephens 
talk about the “ disjecta membra” of the Arundel shrine or of 
anything else ? 

One word more; we cannot follow Mr. Stephens through all 
who is perhaps the most famous among them, Regi e 
famous author of The 5 ag oe so long set down as a kind of a 
Protestant confessor. . Stephens, as could hardly fail to be the 
case with any scholar since the appearance of Mr. Churchill 
Babington’s edition of The Repressor, sets him in quite another 
light ; but it good while cag who 
simply copy one after the other for party purposes wi ht 
to see the plain truth in this matter. ' ” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS IN THE MIDDLE AGES«+ 


ee small volume which Dr. Budinszky presents to the world 
of letters might smite with shame a whole gemeration of 
bookmakers. It is literally bursting with information. If the 
author had allowed himself the slightest latitude, there was 
material at hand by which he might readily have sextupled its 
size ; and that he does not flinch from work he proves by the ample 
authorities which he crams into a few leaves, and which sometimes 
seem to dispute with the text for mastery over the Having 
settled what he means to tell us, he tells us that no more. In 
thefirst place, he gives a brief history of the University of Paris in 
the middle , chiefly viewed with reference to the students 
from foreign with whom it is connected. In the second 
place, he gives alphabetical lists of the names of the foreign 
students who distinguished themselves, with appropriate biogra- 
phies. A separate list being assigned to each country, love of 
completeness may perhaps have led him to name persons scarcely 
well enough known to merit the honour; but even the most 
shining lights have the briefest possible biographies, and those 
who would know anything of the theories of the schoolmen must 
look elsewhere. To a certain class of students, somewhat limited 
perhaps, this book will be most useful. 

The subject is interesting. Famed from an early time for 
splendour, refinement, and seductive immorality, Paris was also 
renowned as the great centre of learning, even before the formal 
establishment of the University, while the schools remained in- 
sulated. hither, from all parts of Europe, all students who 
desired to attain the highest degree of reputation were bound to 
go; and during the reign of Louis VIL, when the schools were 
at their most flourishing point, no other scholar was deemed 
equal to one who had received 
largest foreign contingent was supplied by ; and, besi 
the professors who derived their instruction from the other side of 
the Channel, we find in Paris the illustrious names of Thomas 
Becket, John of Salisbury, and Stephen Langton. In the 
twelfth century so great was the authority of the doctors there as- 
sembled that our Henry II. was willing to accept them as arbiters 
in the dispute between him and Becket. Many privileges were 
accorded to the schools by Philip Augustus, and these were re- 
garded as a Magna Charta in latter years ; but it was not till later in 
the thirteenth century that the different seats of learning were for- 
mally combined together as one University. 

It was as the seat of orthodox theology that the University was 
most renowned; and on this account it was greatly favoured by 
the Popes. At the General Councils, more especially at Pisa and 
Constance, it was largely represented, and it addressed even 
emperors and kings as au independent power. With inerease of 

lory came likewise increase of vanity, and the University of 

‘aris was especially given to boast the antiquity of its origin, 
though in point of fact its beginnings were later than those of 
other centres of learning in France. Once it was contented 
to acknowledge Charles the Great as its virtual founder; and 
herein it was so far mistaken that the efforts made by that 
illustrious Emperor for the diffusion of learning do not seem to 
have extended to Paris. But in later days it discovered that it 
formerly had a seat at Athens, whence it migrated to Rome, 
where it was given to Charles, who transferred it to France and 
favoured it with his patronage. The Athenian institution was 
then hooked on to the schools of Pharaoh at Memphis, and these 
in their turn were traced to an academy founded at Babylon by 
Ninus,-1,200 years before the Christian era. The city was as bold 
in its archeology as the University. The name Lutetia, so affec- 
tionately ut by the Emperor Julian, was put out of sight 
altogether ; and while some were pleased to regard “ Paris” as a 
contraction of “ Paradise,” others cast a wistful look at the unfor- 
tunate sun of Priam. These etymologies were, however, too simple 
for the erudite tastes of the middle ages, and in the fourteenth 
century a Bishop of Besignano came forward with a wonderful 
story. After the death ot Alexander the Great, we learn on this 
high authority, the Gauls and Egyptians who had served in his 
army, and disdained to follow an interior leader, crossed the Alps 
and arrived in France. There, on the banks of the Seine, the 

ptians built a city in honour of their Ysis, and the 
Gauis, not to be outdone, built another directly opposite, which, 
out of defiance, they called “ Par” or “ Parysi.” Squabbles natu- 


* Die Universitit Paris und die Fremden an derselben im Mittelalter. 
Von Dr. Alexander Budinszky. Berlin; Hertz. London: Nutt. 1876. 
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rally arose, and continued until the Franks, who, we suppose, were | 
the aborigines, made matters comfortable by building a third city 
between the other two on an island in the river. To this they 

ve the name “Uns,” which, according to the Bishop, in those 

ys answered to Unus, and built round the three towns one 
common wall. Thus, putting together three independent words, 
we get the word “ Parysiuns,” which easily modifies itself into 
“ Parisius.” In point of fact, the glories of modern Paris, as 
distinguished from Lutetia, — immediately after the extinction 
of the Karlings. Of these glories, as we have seen, one of the 
greatest in the middle ages was the University, affectionately 
called the “ Eldest Daughter of the King of France”; and to the 
constitution of the University, after its formal establishment, 
we would now direct attention. 

The University of Paris comprised three higher Faculties—those 
of Theology, Canon Law, and Medicine—and a fourth, which 
ranked lower and was considered introductory to the others, the 
Faculty of Arts. This was divided into four “ nations ”—French, 
Norman, Picard, and English—each of which, with the exception 
of the Norman, was subdivided into “ provinces,” and of these 
every one comprised a number of dioceses. The French nation 
included the provinces of Paris, Rheims, Sens, Tours, and Bourges, 
the last comprehending all foreigners from the south of Europe and 
all Orientals. The English nation had two provinces, of which 
one was assigned exclusively to the English, the other to all the 
students from the north east of Europe. In the year 1331 an 
alteration took place, and the division of the English nation was 
into three provinces—the Higher German, which included, not only 
the Germans of the South, the Hungarians, and Slavs, but, strange 
to say, the Swedes and Danes; the Lower German, which em- 
braced Lothringen, Saxony, North Germany, and a part of the 
Netherlands ; and the English, which was confined to the present 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the islands thereto appertaining. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth century the entire nation was 
called German, and the designation “English” disappeared from 
tke register. 

The four nations, each of which had an independent corporate 
existence, were embodied, as we have seen, under the Faculty of 
Arts, at the head of which stood the Rector of the University, 
elected by their votes. His supremacy was, however, rather 
formal than practical, the regulations which applied to the entire 
institution being really the work of the Dean of the Theological 
Faculty. Nevertheless, in dealings with the outer world his 
dignity was unequivocal. He was the proper person to meet the 
King or the Pope on solemn occasions, and on this account the 
Theological Faculty, proud of its own importance, was wont to 
regard him with something like enmity. With all its pomp, his 

t was anything but lucrative. His small revenue was derived 
ion various sources. In the first place, he had a fee from all who 
were admitted into the University, and likewise from all candidates 
for honours. Then, on entering office he received a contribution pro 
cappa, or droit de chappe, from the four nations, intended, as its 
name implies, to assist him in ing his outward appearance 
correspond with his academical rank. The attendance of the Pro- 
fessors at mass, and other ecclesiastical services of the University, 
also brought him a gratuity. The chief part of his income was, 
however, derived from a tax levied on all ent brought to 
Paris or to the market-place of Saint-Denis, and for his behoof this 
was duly appraised by sworn experts before it was sold. Numerous 
as were its sources, the Rector’s income was found insufficient to cover 
the expenses proper to his state, and by some persons duly elected 
the place was refused on that account, while others preferred to 
apply, each to his own nation, for an additional gratuity, which 
was commonly accorded. The Rector’s term of office was origi- 
nally very short, not exceeding six weeks, but about the middle of 
the thirteenth century this was extended to three months—a term 
which remained unaltered till the seventeenth century. 

Each nation had its own revenue, consisting of entrance-fees 
and fees on occasion of promotion, and the money was so 
regularly spent in drinking that the over-candid registers of the 
University furnish, in Dr. Budinszky’s opinion, the most complete 
topographical information respecting the taverns in the neighbour- 
hood. Attempts were sometimes made to rectify this abuse, the 
English and the Picards being honourably named among the 
reformers. But the chief possession of the four nations was the 
celebrated Pré-aux-Clercs, which extended from the Convent of 
St. Germain-des-Prés almost to the Champ de Mars. This, not 
only the most valuable, but likewise the most ancient, property of 
the University they turned to no profitable account, but simply 
used it as a place of recreation, whence it became the scene of 
severe personal conflicts between the students and the priests, who, 
disturbed in their devotions, often attempted to put down the 
sportive noise of their neighbours by main force, while at the same 
time they were not without hopes of obtaining possession of the land 
- legal proceedings. Ultimately time or necessity brought wisdom. 

he University, to repair its financial difficulties, sold or let 
portions of the Pré-aux-Clercs, and at the close of the sixteenth 
—— all that remained was rented to its Collector, Germain 
ouffé. 

The lives of the students seem to have been disorderly enough. 
The nations had indeed formal epithets whereby they were credit- 
ably distinguished, and “Honoranda natio Francie” was the 
proper designation of the I’rench, as “ Fidelissima natio Picardo- 
rum,” “ Veneranda natio Normannorum,” and “Constantissima 
natio Anglicana ” were respectively of the other three. The higher 


faculties of Theology, Law, and Medicine were by analogy termed 


“ sacratissima,” “ consultissima,” and “ saluberrima.” Very 
different from these epithets were the qualities which, out 
of school, the students of different countries bestowed upon each 
other. Thus the English were said to be addicted to drinking, 
the Germans to be rude and uncourteous in their speech, the 
Normans to be vain and boastful, the Poitevins crafty and wor- 
shippers of success, the Burgundians rough and stupid, the Bretons 
frivolous and extravagant, the Lombards avaricious, malignant, 
and unwarlike, the Romans violent and given to calumny, the 
Sicilians tyrannical and cruel, and so on. That international 
squabbles were not merely nominal was a matter of course, and 
the year 1281 was rendered notable by a fight for priority of rank 
between the Picards and the English, the latter basing their claim 
on their alleged higher antiquity; the former on the fact that 
they were ordinarily placed higher in the list of nations, and 
that they partially belonged to France. The professors took part in 
the strife,in which the English were victorious, killing many 
Picards and storming their houses. An anonymous chronicler, 
looking back on the event, gravely and judiciously remarks, 
“Si en fut l’estude moult empeschiée.” 

Encounters between the students and citizens were much more 
frequent, and one which occurred earlier in the thirteenth century 
than the battle above recorded almost resulted in consequences fatal 
to the University. This grand historical drama was in two acts, 
In 1225 the Cardinal-Legate, who was then residing in Paris, and 
had decided a controversy between the University and the Chapter 
ofthe Cathedral in favour of the latter, was attacked by the students 
in the episcopal palace, in the highest story of which he was 
compelled to seek shelter, and he would have suffered personal ill- 
treatment had not an armed force interposed in time, and arrested 
a considerable number of the rioters. Four years afterwards a 

y of students had an altercation with the keeper of a wine- 
shop in the suburbs, in which they had the worst of it, being put 
to tlight by mine host and his neighbours. Returning, however, 
on the following day they took the place by storm, staved in the 
barrels, broke whatever came within reach, and dispersing about 
the streets, attacked whomsoever they met, without distinction of 
sex, and wounded many. This gave the Regent Queen Blanche, 
who was much (a scandalous epigram hints too much) attached to 
the Cardinal Legate, an opportunity of punishing two outrages 
——- and she despatched the Provost to the scene of action, 
who instead of inyestigating the case made an onslaught on the 
students, whereby many lives were lost. The University espoused 
the cause of her children and attempted to obtain redress; but, 
all efforts proving vain, an extreme measure was adopted ; teachers 
and students alike scattered themselves all over France, and 
even migrated to Oxford and Cambridge, the high reputation 
of their own University securing for them a warm reception 
everywhere. After the lapse of two years, a reconciliation was 
effected through the interposition of Pope Gregory IX.; and it 
may be remarked that the popes generally were extremely friendly 
to the institution. On the whole, the remark made by Alain de 
Lille (“ Albanus ab Insulis”), who lived for a long time at Paris, 
may be accepted when, speaking of the students, he says:— 
“Potius dediti quam gloss, potius colligunt libras quam 
libros, libentius intuentur Martham quam Marcum, malunt legere 
in salmone quam in Salomone.” 

As the revival of classical learning reached its height, the 
world-wide renown of the University of Paris faded away. Paris 
Latin was regarded as a barbarous jargon by enthusiastic students 
of antique lore, and scholars of a new type were heard to 
complain of the ignorance that prevailed throughout France. As 
the central seat of scholastic theology the University had, as we have 
seen, attracted students from all Europe ; and, when other branches 
of learning had taken the place of this, its monopoly was gone. 
Even in its proudest days it owed its fame less to Frenchmen than 
to foreigners. To prove this it is only necessary, as Dr. Budinszky 
says, to cite the names of Thomas Aquinas, Peter the Lombard, 
Albert the Great, Duns Scotus, and William of Occam, un- 
equalled in the history of scholastic theology. 


OUR TRIP TO BURMAH.* 


WE can say no worse thing of this book than that it is 

difficult to see any sufficient reason why it should have been 
published. When an important mission returns in safety or triumph 
from Kashgar or Cabul, its members are doubtless justified in 
giving to the world a record of their impressions during a sojourn 
of some months in such strange capitals. But the province of 
British Burmah has now been in our ssion for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Every year sees the publication of an Annnal 
Report which supplies full information, given by residents who 
have worked there for years, regarding the progress of the depend- 
ency. The author in this case spent just six weeks in the pro- 
vince, attached to the staff of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army, Sir Frederick Haines; and there are clear indica- 
tions that the tour was one of the most ordinary character of in- 
spection, such as Lord Napier and the late Lord Sandhurst were 
in the habit of making every cold season. It would be even more 
correct to describe this book as a superticial view of the province 
of Pegu from the deck of a steamer, varied by glimpses of a 


* Our Trip to Burmah. With Notes on that Country. By Surgeon- 
Bailli iére, ‘Tindall, 
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mountain range and a dense jungle obtained from the howdah of 
an elephant. Dr. Gordon arrived at Rangoon, he tells us, on the 
last day of the year 1874. He then steamed up the Irrawaddy, 
past the stations of Donebew, Henzadah, and Prome, as far as the 
frontier post of Thyet Myo. Thence he marched across the dis- 
trict to Tounghoo in about eight days, and, after a brief stay, 
returned to Rangoon by the Sittang, and the Kyatzo creek and the 
Pegu river. In all this there was nothing marvellous or unprece- 
dented. We will venture to say that the experiences or the journal 
of any district officer in Burmah or any other province would 
be found to contain more interesting matter, and Dr. Gordon 
must have, in his own note-books, facts relating to his prac- 
tice as a medical officer which could be worked up into a 
far more attractive volume. Indeed on military hygiene he has 
already written copiously and well. Still, if we can get over the 
primary inutility of the publication, there are some scenes which 
are not badiy described ; and Dr. Gordon may perhaps plead that, 
with his Indian experience, which reaches as far back as the battle 
of Maharajpore, in the days of Lord Gough and Lord Ellenborough, 
he was warranted in noting any points of difference between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, between native life on the banks of 
the Godavery and on those of the Irrawaddy. He has also illus- 
trated his pages with some photographs and pen-and-ink sketches 
supplied by friendly artists. For others he is indebted to a for- 
tunate windfall; an unknown artist had left his book of drawings 
somewhere in @ railway i in Madras, and the author not 
unjustifiably appropriated them to illustrate his land march, over 


which this unknown and oblivious draughtsman had travelled, | 
' tween the town and what is known as the White Pagoda, timber- 


pencil in hand, on some other occasion. Dr. Gordon appears to 
have felt some qualms about his slender materials and his super- 
ficial knowledge, for he supplements his own narrative with nearly 
a hundred pages of notes on Burman history and customs. Some 
of these papers have the interest which attaches to documents sup- 
plied by men who know what they are writing about ; but they 
have very little connexion with the author's journey, and their 
arrangement strikes us as odd. An article on “ Progressive 
}evelopment,” as enunciated by the great sage Gautama himself, 
centuries before Dr, Darwin, comes in between a page about 
petroleum and a paragraph on Burmese fairies; and parts of the 
Table of Contents remind us irresistibly of the headings 
which, about this time of the year, appear in large capitals 
in the programme of a pantomime:—‘An Oil Factory— 
Diamond cut Diamond—Saw Mills—Instinct or Intelligence 
—Rice Mills—A Shipping Office—Reflections.” After this we 
almost expect to see the well-known faces of the policeman 
and the clown. Some of the sketches, though animated, by no 
means defy criticism. A man dancing in the bow of a boat 
winning a race is particularly awkward. Dickens, in one of his 
extravagant moods, described Clemency Brittain as having two 
left legs and somebody else’s arms. The figure at p. 260 appears 
to have been cut in two at the middle, and then wrongly re-united, 
the upper part looking one way and the legs turning another. 
Here and there the author mistakes flippancy for wit, and it is 
rather hard on the author of Hard Cash to be described, even for 
readers in any one of our Indian presidencies, as “‘ Mr. Reid.” 
When Dr. Gordon alludes to the Laws of Manu as regulating the 
shares of king and people in the produce of the land, we apprehend 
that he intends to rely on the Burmese Dharma That, weil known 
to all scholars of that language, and not on the Sanskrit 
original, 

However, there is something to be extracted from a description 
of scenery which was oiten entirely comprised of impenetrable 
jungle, varied by extensive rice fiats,or by high banks which 
shut out even this view. .And this volume may possibly set politi- 
cians thinking how it is thata few resolute Englishmen ina period 
of twenty years can have cleared Oude of an armed and turbulent 
poetry, or nearly rid Burmah of bands of Dacoits, or why a 
ittle of the same just and energetic rule could not turn Bulgaria 
into a garden, and render travelling in Sicily as safe as it is in 
Switzerland. In climate and physical character any one tropical 
Delta resembles another. Navigable rivers bring down huge 
quantities of silt, and split up into tidal creeks when they near 
the ocean. Native villages are made invisible by thickets of bamboos 
and plantain trees, or peep out of groves of the slender areca palm. 
Wide plains, where the rice plants grow in several inches of water 
as far as the eye can reach, are succeeded by impervious forests. 
‘The population live on rice and fresh fish, or the inevitable and 
strong-scented ™ The climate resembles that of Lower 
Bengal in the abundance of its moisture and the length 
of its rainy season. But here the parallel between the 
Irrawaddy and the Ganges ends. The great want of Burmah 
is population. Otticial papers relied on by Dr. Gordon state that 
Burmah about thirty-one souls to the mile. The 
average of India is something like two hundred, and in some 
districts of Bengal and Behar the square mile, as the Bengal 
famine reminded us, manages to support from tive hundred to six 
hundred persons. Even in the most peers parts ot Pegu land 
can scarcely be said to have a marketable value. Any cultivator 
can get as much land as he wants anywhere ; and we hear nothing 
about rent disputes, agrarian outrages, and high-handed oppression, 
for the simple reason that Burmah has no ciass of powerful 
Zemindars or obstructive middlemen, and that the Government 
deals directly, as regards the land-tax, with the cultivator of the 
soil. Yet, in spite of the superabundance of cultivable land and 
@ scanty population, the revenue of British Hurmah hes been 
steadily on the increase. When Lord Daciouie annexed the 


rovince in 1852, he did not reckon on half-a-million of revenue. 
he returns are now considerably above a million, and there has 
been a surprising increase in the inhabitants of Pegu and Tenas- 
serim. Significantly enough, the population of Arracan, which 
was doubling itself in twenty years between the first and second 
Burmese wars, ceased to advance in that rapid ratio after the in- 
corporation of Pegu in the British dominions in 1852. Arracan 
had then to compete, not with the native system of tyranny and 
lawlessness, wholesale executions, and disastrous civil wars, which 
some critics occasionally almost hold up as a model for our imi- 
tation, but with a large province pacified by British bayonets, and 
controlled by English law. After 1826 immigration from native 
Pegu into British Arracan and Tenasserim was steady and ceaseless. 
Now, it is comparatively of little consequence to the Burman on 
which side of a river or a range of mountains he chooses to live. 
Everywhere he finds the Deputy-Commissioner, with his alpaca 
coat, his pith hat, and his strict application of civil and criminal 


justice. 


We do not think that any of the author’s photographs can 
convey a just idea of the Shwe-Dagon, or Great Pagoda of 
Rangoon. The splendour and size of this editice, and the mighty 
stream which flows beneath it, form a spectacle not easily 
matched in any of our Eastern ions. Dr, Gordon dwells 
very properly on the forethought and method employed in 
laying out Rangoon. Here a great opportunity was not thrown 
away. The cantonments occupy a large tract beyond the town. 
The streets and the bazaars are broad and well ventilated. There 
are shady avenues and a fine strand, and in a reclaimed space be- 


yards and saw-mills, the property of Englishmen, Hindostanees, 
Burmans, and Chinese, may be seen in full activity. The health 
of the native community is considerably benefited by their 
adoption of the practice of raising huts on piles, which lessens the 
evils of damp and malaria. Yet we find in a Report by the Com- 
missioners not many years old, that measles occasionally break out 
in the province, while cholera, small-pox, and fevers seem to defy 
medical treatment just as they may do in India. A visit to the 

troleum wells in the neighbourhood of Thyet Myo leads to the 
inference tha the supply is by no means inexhaustible or super- 
abundant. ‘The oil ceases to flow in the cold season, and only 
three wells were being worked out of five or six. The workmen, 
who came from Madras, were highly remunerated for toiling in a 
tainted atn.. phere and at the bottom of the excavation, under 
fumes which «re not bearable for more than a few minutes. In 
the neighbourhood of the wells there was a manufactory of cutch 
or catechu, which apparently was not conducted on very economic 
principles. After this point Dr. Gordon started on his land journey 
for Tounghoo, and the next few days perhaps afford the best test 
of his powers of description. Here he came in contact with red 
Karens and Shans; his route lay through forests of teak and 
other trees fringed with creepers, over a road made by the simple 
expedient of setting fire to the jungle; at one or two places the 
brushwood had to be cut by coolies as the party advanced; and 
about half way the travellers were obliged to dismiss their 
horses and trust to elephants, the best animals for getting 
on in the East, as they force their own paths through imper- 
vious thickets and want no bridges to cross the deepest rivers. 
The sight of a stockaded village reminded the author of the defence 
made by the Burmese in these strongholds, especially in our first 
campaign against them, and indicated that the province, though 
peaceful and prosperous, had not yet complete immunity from 
robbers and Dacoits. ‘The inability to completely suppress Dacoity 
may, however, be attributed to disturbances and anarchy in Inde- 
pendent Burmah. In the wildest parts of the trip creature com- 
forts were not wanting. A hut of bamboo was erected for His 
Excellency ; a bed was extemporized from bamboos and hung up 
from ratters like a hammock; and camp fires blazing all night 
kept wild beasts at a distance. Soon after this the top of the © 
Yomah range of mountains was crossed, and the height gave a 
splendid view of the Sittang Valley. Thence they came down on 
the station of Tounghoo, and then we have the usual remarks 
about the gaol and the cantonment, the station garden with its 
English vegetables, the political astuteness of the King of Ava, 
and our duty towards the Karens who sought our protection. 

The impression leit by the perusal of this work, and by other 
official pubiications, is on the whole favourable to the Buruiese 
character. ‘The Burman does not lie and cheat like the Bengali. 
He can display considerable energy at times. His faults are 
arrogance, laziness, and passion; and as he carries a weapon 
like a bill-hook, called a dah or dao, and is easily roused to 
anger, it may be conceived that he does not hesitate on slight 
provocation to tuke the limb or the life of an opponent. He does 
not yet appear sutliciently educated in Milton, Gray, and the 
English journa's, to assume the patronizing tone of @ monitor and 
to lecture his masters in the art of rulingaliens. On the contrary, 
the Chief Commissioner seems to preside over a population toler- 
ably contented and not very difficult to manage. A State railway 
has been couuwenced in Burmah which will connect Prome wiih 
Rangoon, a distauce of one hundred and sixty miles. There is 
also a talk of iacilitating navigation by cutting acanal between the 
Sittang and the Irrawaddy. ‘lhough living is very expensive, and 
the climate tends to depression aud exhaustion of the system, 
British Burmah has ailorded considerable scope for commercial 
enterprise in tiuuber and other products, and under three successive 
Chief Commissioners, Sir Arthur Phayre, General Fytche, and Mr. 
Ashley Eden, it uiay compare not unfavourably with older provinces 
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more blessed by nature and more advantageously situated. Viewing 
it in this light, we can part with Dr. Gordon on friendly terms, 
and even thank him for affording us an opportunity of directing 
attention to the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. But we shall 
protest against the next tour of a local Commander-in-Chief if he 
takes with him a medical gentleman who persisis in laying down 
the lancet and taking up the pen. 


FALLEN FORTUNES.* 


ALLEN Fortunes has most of the merits of the author's other 
novels. Mr. Payn is generally lively, and makes good use of 
his knowledge of life. He has the art of telling a story effectively, 


throwing in occasional touches of the sensational interest which | 


made a thrilling tale of Lost Sir Massingberd. He is sure to enlist 
our sympathy in some of his characters, and not unfrequently he 
succeeds in moving our feeli He describes nature with 
spirit and freshness, aud brings in incidentally some pretty little 
idyllic pictures of rural scenery. But, on the other hand, 
there is unmistakable evidence that he has written considerably 
more than is good for himself or his readers. His plot is 
often either improbable or hackneyed, and in this particular 
instance it shows a little of both defects. Feeling himself bound 
to write to the regulation length, he draws out conversa- 
tions that would gain by retrenching, and breaks away into digres- 
sions which would better have been spared. In the apprehension, as 
we may presume, of repeating himself, he is too apt to turn his 
— into caricatures; which is a pity, for he has a pretty 
snack of sketching from the life. But the fact is that, if a man 
will be prolific, he must pay the penalty; and the facility with 
which he dashes over the ground will react on the critics who toil 
panting after him. It is ditlicult to sit down to review a work 
with what the writer may regard as due care and consideration, 
when it has evidently been quickly conceived and executed with 
mechanical rapidity. 

In Fallen Fortunes we have the good old story of a gentle- 
man who becomes the victim of a designing friend; whiile 
Mr. Richard Holt, who plays the Mephistopheles to Mr. 
John Dalton, has to contend with social difficulties that are in- 
comprehensible, and appears to go in for a good deal of gratuitous 
guilt. Having made himself indispensable as the guide and 
tinancial counsellor of the popular Daiton, he seats himself on that 
gentleman's shoulders with the tenacity of “the old man of the 
sea,” and insists on riding upon them into good society. So far as 
we can sée, in these days of money-levelling, Holt might have easily 
made his way on his own account into the houses where we find 
him domesticated. He was sutticiently presentable so far as manners 
went; he had plenty of money, and he followed, with a fair repu- 
tation, the popular calling of a stockbroker. So that there appears 
to be no particular reason why the Daltons, who had also made 
their fortunes from small beginnings, should treat the prosperous 
parvenu with ostentatious patronage and toleration. Holt is hard 
and cynical, with a tendency to taking vulgar liberties which 
must have jarred severely on Dalton’s susceptibilities when he 
found his ally presuming on his embarrassments. But Mr. Payn 
makes clever use of these faults to illustrate the mastering power 
of love on a highly unpromising subject. It was love that induced 
Holt to single out Dalton as the victim of his unscrupulous and 
dishonest practices. He had set his affections upon Dalton’s 
daughter, aud wherever Kitty is directly concerned the whole 
nature of the man is changed, and he shows himself capable of 
sacrificing, not merely his money, but his prejudices and animosi- 
ties. The perpetual conflict of purposes involves him in strange 
inconsistencies, which it is not difficult to reconcile when we have 
found the key. He inflicts refinements of torture on the 
unfortunate Kitty, by wrecking the peace and the fortunes 
of those who are nearest and dearest to her. He has torn her 
father apart from her mother; he has reduced the family toa state 
of heart-wearing poverty ; and yet we are made to feel that he 
would gladly give his life for the girl, to say nothing of surrendering 
the fortune by which he sets such store. Anything relating in the 
remotest degree to the schemes he is laying for gaining her hand 
is enough to distract him in the middle of the most momentous 
calculations, and tempt him to risk the consequences of crime. 
The man, as we see, is a blackguard, and a vulgar blackguard, and 
yet we cannot withhold a certain sympathy from him, and in some 
ways we almost respect him. As for Dalton, if we once admit that 
so intelligent a man could have let himself slip so easily into the 
toils of a schemer, we may set him down as excellent in every 
respect. Culpably reckless as he is in trifling with the most 
serious family responsibilities, one cannot help liking him. He 
has made for himself a position in soeiety by shining in it ; he is the 
life and soul of dinner-tables in town, and the light and oracle 
of Club morning-rooms; yet he always seems to be brightest and 
happiest when he comes back to the bosom of his family. His 
quick affections have ample occupation at home; elsewhere he 
only makes — acquaintances who fall away in his hour of 
adversity. We are by no means surprised that his wife and 
children should adore him ; and there is something very engaging 
in the way im which this spoiled man of the world contrives to cast 
off his load of unaccustomed care when he comes into their presence. 
His wile, although she has sounder sense than he, of course be- 


* Fallen Fortunes. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” 
&c. London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 1876. 


lieves in him to the utmost, and will not dream of blaming him fog 
a moment, even in the shock of hearing that he has made away 
with her money. So does his elder daughter Kitty, who is con- 
demned to practise the art of starving respectably with her 
brothers and sisters when both her parents are taken away from 
her. And he is hardly more beloved by his wife than by his in- 
valid daughter Jenny, who can scarcely be supposed to be 
blind to his failings, since her powers of observation have been 


_ preternaturally sharpened by looking at life from the sofa to which 
| she is contined. 


Nor does Dalton belie the nature with which we 
have been led to credit him by his behaviour under his “ fallen 
fortunes,” although he continues as inconsistent as ever. He is 
resolute to redeem his fault by submitting in resignation to serious 
trials ; and yet he shrinks morbidly trom the every-day trifles which 
ruffle his pride and his sense of self-consequence. fe can make 
up his mind to accept an exile in Brazil, taking his passage in 
the steerage of aship where nobody is likely to know him; but he 
overflows with the sense of a meritorious sacrifice when he books 
himself in the second class to London from a station where his 
position and habits are notorious. Yet even then his natural 
buoyancy rises superior to the circumstances of the journey ; and 
he wins the heart of a bagman in the same compartment, who 
stands aghast at seeing the fellow who was such capital company 
ushered ‘by a footman into a private carriage that is waiting at the 
London terminus. Only on one occasion does Mr. Payn force 
poor Dalton to outrage alike good taste and consistency, with the 
idea, as we may imagine, of making a lively scene. It is when 
Dalton accepts a dinner invitation from a club acquaintance, 
Dawkins, whom he has hitherto kept at a distance, that he may be 
presented to some “of the best people, financially speaking,” who 
may possibly put him in the way of getting a livelihood. These 
fifth-class millionaires are as coarse and objectionable as may be, and 
Dalton sinks to their level, and pays them back in kind. But no 
provocation could make it conceivable that a gentleman should 
forget himself so far as to be able to remark to his host on 
taking leave, with perfect conscientiousness, “I could not be as 
dull as your friends; but I endeavoured to be as vulgar, and I 
flatter myself I succeeded.” 

The story itself flows freely, though it describes a good many 
unnecessary bends in its course. There is a graceful opening by 
way of prologue, where Kitty and a cousin of hers who have 
been charading as housemaids shadow out in fanciful talk the parts 
they will have to play in reality. When Dalton’s misfortunes begin 
to crowd upon him, he is staying with his family in the house of 
his friends the Campdens, who are proud of their connexion with 
the courted man of fashion. When they learn that his property 
has made to itself wings, the wife and husband act according to their 
nature. There is an immediate revolution in Mrs. Campden’s 
feelings and conduct, for she is quite as vulgar and purse-proud 
as the party Dalton met at Mr. Dawkins’s. Mr. Campden 
would be generous if he were left to himself; and is 
profuse of promises which he means to keep; but the authority of 
his wife is too much for him, and with many qualms of grief and 
shame he behaves at last as meanly as she. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Holt is busy over his little game, having enlisted Mrs. Campden 
on his side. Dalton has gone to the New World to inquire into 
the circumstances of the unfortunate mine in which Holt had per- 
suaded him to sink his fortune. Holt would be all that is generous 
to Kitty and her family, but the girl will accept nothing from him 
that she can help. Even when her mother dies on a report of 
her father’s having been lost at sea, and when the orphans are 

lunged in more hopeless poverty than ever, she would still hold 
Holt at arm’s length. To be sure, the attachment of a certain 
Geoffrey Derwent, lad though he is, helps to steel her against the 
stockbroker’s advances. But circumstances threaten to be too 
strong for her constancy to a sentiment she has never avowed. 


| She is almost compelled to accept some assistance from Holt, and 


with infinite pain begins to feel that, like herfather,she is beginning 
to be bound to him in spite of herself; when, apparently at the 
crisis of her fate, the sea gives up its dead, and Dalton returns, not 
only alive and well, but rich, as he used to be, and with proofs of 
the villany of Holt. Holt, being “cornered,” commits suicide 
with convenient promptitude, having done the very utmost to 
atone for his frauds by leaving behind him admirably kept 
accounts, showing the precise amount of the sums of which he had 
robbed his speculating contederate. Geoffrey Derwent falls heir 
to his fortune, in consequence of having given his hand to the dis- 
honoured man when his guilt had been brought into evidence; and 
Kitty, who feels a touch of grateful tenderness to the lover who, 
after all, had become criminal for her sake, lets fall a tear in secret 
to his memory. 

There is much in the book that is very good to which neces- 
sarily we have not been able to advert in our hasty survey. 
Especially there are the changing moods of the little invalid Jenny, 
who struggles gallantly against the irritations of illness, who speaks 
hastily because she feels strongly, and has an instinctive insight 
into the meaning of everything that is going on around her. 
There is one delightful bit where she takes an opportunity of 
telling her mind and that of her more reticent sister to their 
old friend Mr. Campden, who at one time used to behave to 
them like a father, and has abandoned them in their necessity 
like a coward. Nor is the moral attitude of the abashed Mr. 
Campden on that occasion by any means discreditable to him, 
if we remember that his subserviency to his overbearing wife has 
grown into a chronic disease. He deprecates but feebly the 
sionate reproaches of the invalid girl, who is indignant for ot 
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rather than herself; bows to the justice of her eloquent indignation, 
and takes as affectionate a leave of her as in the old days of their 
intimacy. allen Fortunes is one of those works in which the 

fessional reviewer discovers more blemishes than the ordinary 
reader, and in which we recognize the resources of experience 
aided by natural literary talent. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 

= Gospel according to St. Luke (Sampson Low and Co.) is 
avery massive and splendid book, with numerous etchings 
after designs by M. Bida. Weare always glad to welcome this form 
of illustration, which has more of art in it than the ordinary photo- 
graphs, woodcuts, and line-engravings. Though M. Bida did not 
etch his own plates, the names of Flameng and Celestin Nanteuil, 
among others, guarantee careful work. ‘The pictures are not all of 
the same quality, and M. Bida is perhaps at his best in studies of 
architecture and of street scenes ; for example, in the Return of the 
Prodigal Son, in the Street of the Lepers, and in Lazarus at the 
Rich Man’s Gates. The Betrayal reminds one of Schefler, and 
there is little invention in the picture of the Miracle at Nain. On 
the other hand, the sombre landscape that surrounds the rough 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho, and the dull effect of evening light 
across the waste where the wounded man is tended by the 
Samaritan, are very successfully treated. The composition of the 
scene in which the Magdalene washes the feet of Our Lord is 
really admirable, and so is the careless attitude of the giver of the 
feast. As a simpler etching, and one in which the line is relied 
on for grave and austere eilect, the “ Jesus Praying” (Flameng) 
rhaps best deserves praise. ven that would be better without 
the blotted and shapeless plant which is struggling for existence 
against the barren rock. ‘he general defect of the etchings is.too 
much elaboration, and too much cross-hatching, or whatever the 

technical term may be. 

We wish we could speak with equal praise of Lvamples of 
Modern British Art (Forty Masterpieces, by the most celebrated 
Painters of the English School, from Hogarth to the Present 
Day. Bickers and Son). Photographs from engravings, even when 
taken by the Permanent Woodbury Process, are, as Plato would 
have said, distant by too many degrees from reality, There is 
“no room” in this volume for Romney, Fuseli, Stothard, and 
Blake, but there is room for Uwins, who, to quote Thackeray’s 
ballad, “ has rather poor doings,” and for Hilton, Burnet, Collins, 
and Danby. The photograph of Wilson’s “ Phaeton” is very dis- 
tinct, and nearly as good as a late engraving; perhaps the same 
may be said for “The Coquette,” by Reynolds. Etty is well 
enough represented in “The Combat,’ and David Roberts by 
“The Temple of the Sun at Baalbec.” When Creswick, Ege, 
F. R, Lee, Douglas Cooper, and Maclise are placed in a temple of 
fame whence Bonnington, Crome, Blake, and Romney are ex- 
cluded, a very meagre idea of the art of the century is given. 
Really there is little pleasure to be got out of a photograph of an 
engraving after Maclise, and, to tell the honest truth, a cheap old 
mezzotint after Reynolds is worth many times more, and will give 
its possessor much more enjoyment than this large volume. 

Ii the gate into Chaucer's garden is to be opened to children, 
it will be by Mrs. Haweis’s Golden Key (Chatto and Windus). 
Mrs. Haweis gives very plain and intelligible teaching as to the 
reading of Chaucer aloud, so that his music may not be marred 
by the changes in our English speech. Opposite each extract she 
gives a rendering into rhymed English verse, of which the follow- 
ing, taken at random, is a specimen :— 


A Clerk ther was,of Oxenford also A ae of Oxford was amid the 
throng 

That unto logik hadde longe ygo. Who ie applied his heart to learn- 
ing long. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake > es it was as skinny as a 
rake ; 


And he was not too fat, Pl) under- 
take, 
But had a sober, rather hollow 


And he was not right fat, I under- 
take 
But lokede holwe, and thexto so- 


iy. look, 

Ful threadbare was his overest And very threadbare was his outer 
courtepy. cloak. 

The obsolete forms of words are interpreted in the margin ; footnotes 
explain what a clerk, “a rotta,” and “ a vernicle,” were ; little wood- 
cuts, copied we presume from MSS., represent the persons as they 
lived; and large, bright-coloured prints attract the eyes of 
children. Chaucer's life is made into an intelligible tale; the 
difference between his time, so full of colour, and our dingy age 
is carefully interpreted ; breaks in the verse are filled up with prose 
narrative. Sometimes Mrs. Haweis wanders into difficult words, 
such as “ Chaucer deals them some hard hits in his writings, with a 
relish possibly founded on personal experience of some disagreeable 
friar.” By the way, can one say that “ houses might be surveillé” ? 
Mothers, if they choose, may teach a clever child a great deal by 
the aid of this little book; and it is much better for children to 
have somewhat but half understood and attractively mysterious 


in what they read than to be for ever fed with little stories about — 


bad and good boys and girls. 

Where the Rail Runs Now (F. F. Moore. Marcus Ward and 
Co.) isa clever enough little novel, with a tremendous villain, 
capable of a hundred disguises. He and his adventures might 
have been made into a novel in three volumes, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Moore for confining his exciting tale to one. 


| the larder, the wolves got at it, and devoured it. 


My Godmother’s Stories (E. L. Harvey. Washbourne) are 
short and varied, and will not fatigue the most indolent 
reader, It was not James IL. of Scotland, but James IL. that 
was in danger when Catherine Douglas ran her arm into the socket 
of the bolt of the door. From that gallant act the Godmother 
jumps to Grace Darling and Charlotte de la Tremouille. We are 
not quite persuaded that Mme. Galvani “ was the t, discoverer 
after all,” because “she first noticed that the leg of a frog placed 
near an electric machine became convulsed when touched by a 
knife.” However, on the whole, the Godmother’s anecdotes are 
very good stories, very well, and, above all, very briefly, told. 

Annie’s Pantomime Dream (EK. J. Davis. Arthur H. Moxon) 
is a feeble little work in the manner of Alice tna Wonderland. 
Annie goes into a garden with a cat, and then falls asleep and 
dreams about cockchafers, melodists, Old King Cole, and so forth. 

The Ouzel Galley (W. H. Kingston. Griffith and Farran) 
is a moving tale of adventures by sea and land. A young lady 
named Norah is on board a vessel which, after a running fight, is 
boarded by pirates. Norah is taken out of the hold and treated with 
great consideration by the pirate captain, who has been in love 
with her for years, and is the “mildest mannered man that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat.” One is left; with an impression that 
pirates are not what they used to be ; “ the service is going to the 
devil,” and torture and walking the plank are abolished or miti- 


_ gated, like flogging in the navy. What are things coming to? the 


ghost of Captain Kidd might ask, when a gentleman who sails 
under the black flag lets his prisoners keep their pistols, “‘ which 
they had concealed in their pockets”? However, there is 
abundance of legitimate fighting in The Ouzel Galley to make up 
fog the lack of atrocities ot the old piratical school. 

In Snow Shoes and Canoe (Sampson Low and Co.) we meet Mr. 
Kingston again, on dry land this time. The adventures of 
pioneers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, lost in the first snow 
storm of the Northern winter, are described with a great deal of 
spirit. The lesson of never giving in is inculeated in a pleasing 
style, and one becomes interested in the various strange meats on 
which the wanderers support life. Lynx soup does not sound 


| very nice, especially without vegetables; but even lynx soup is 


better than cold toasted wolf. As Nebuchadnezzar remarked in 
the prize poem, “it may be eaten, but it is not good”; and we 
learn that swan’s flésh is anything but a dainty. Tripe de roche 
was the only vegetable diet which the ng a could procure at 
one time; but “the fox lasted us longer than the other animals,” 
and indeed one can believe that a little fox would go a long way. 
The thongs of a sledge made fair soup; but, when a bear was in 
We have heard 
of a community of ascetic Moors, whose founder made it a rule 
that they were always to eat lion’s flesh when it was within reach. 
Next to these Moors, Mr. Kingston’s brave boys are the most re- 
markable people we ever read about. After working their way 
through beasts enough to stock a menagerie, they found. the place 
they were in search of, and enjoyed “a good square meal.” It 
will give a nervous boy a nightmare to read of these weird 
banquets; but boys have no business to be nervous, Why are 
some of the pictures, such as those of shooting a buffalo, a wrecked 
canoe, and others, also to be found in the French translation of 
Mayne Reid? Did Mr. Kingston adapt the adventures to the old 
blocks ? 

Shadows on the Snow (Christmas Number of Tinsleys’ Magazine, 
by B. L. Farjeon) might almost be taken, like Mr. Gigadib’s 
article, “ for the true Dickens.” ‘The immatured scheme of the 
present tale received the warm approval of the Great Master of 
Christmas Literature,” says Mr. Farjeon. Here is a little piece of 
Mr. Farjeon’s plum pudding :—“ Oh, but it was a merry Christmas 
party, despite the skeletons, and little Dr. Bax was the life and 
soul of it. Had an account been kept, it would have been proved 
that he kissed every female in the house at least half a dozen times 
over.” Oh, but it would be a merrier Christmas if writers would 
leave off the serving up of the ancient mincemeat of Mr. Charles 
Dickens. 

The Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus) contains a very 
powerful sketch by Mr. Sala, named “Carmagnole. the 
Wickedest Woman in France.” The tale is well worta r « ‘ng, 
especially if the chief facts are true, as we understand Mr. sa. to 
say that they are. A short paper by Mr. Payne ought not .o be 
skipped, and, in short, the Belgravia Annual is no bad companion 


| on a railway journey. 


The Story of the Robins (by Mrs. Trimmer. F. Warne and Co.) 
is an old, a very old favourite. “ For eighty years it has delighted 
the children of England,” and there seems no reason to fancy that 
it will have ceased to do so after another eighty years have passed 
over the heads of Pecksy and Flapsy. - We have always particu- 
larly enjoyed the mocking-bird, who “is properly a native of 
America, but is introduced here for the sake of the moral,” as a 
footnote informs the too scrupulous ornithologist. 

Not a Bit like Mother (Stella Austin. J. T. Hayes) is a natural 
and pleasant story about an affectionate and imaginative little girl. 
Nell’s devotion to her mother, the playful talk of her relations, the 
manners of her dog Jumbo, who possesses “the ideal tail,” are 
described in a clear and touching style. Nell’s speculations about 
angels are better adapted perhaps to the reading of her elders than 
of her contemporaries. 

Little Wide Awake (Mrs. Sale Barker. Routledge and Co.) has 
four hundred pictures—not all of them from very fresh blocks. 


The tales are short and varied, and the book will be a great 


| favourite with little children. 
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Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes (Routledge) deserves the same 
praise. Here are the old songs, the good ones, that have their 
coun in Greece, and France, and Denmark. “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter” is added, by the ission of Mr. Carol, and 
some pretty drawings by Mr. Walter Crane illustrate the familiar 
doggrel of Robin and Bobbin. 

Only an expert can thoroughly review Modern Magic (Hoffmann. 
George Routledge); but the book is painstaking, and has plenty of 
illustrations. Clearly it is not given to every one to be a conjurer, 
but the world at large may learn a great deal about the dress and 
properties of a wizard from Modern Magic. Perhaps unless one is 
going in seriously for the art, to which this book really seems to 
be a trustworthy guide, it is better not to know too much. The 
mechanism of a apts ae table (p. 406) is rather complicated 
and expensive. We may perhaps take a future opportunity of 
noticing this curious work more fully. 

The Boy's Own Book (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) is a very 
old friend, with some fresh matter and new pictures. The good 
old cricketing jokes are preserved, however, and it is pretty to see 
players in tall hats, like the Dingley Dellers. The page on tennis 
is absurd, and the picture represents a court without penthouse, 
dedans, grille, or anything else, except a net. “ Formerly many 
elaborate rules regulated the game of tennis,” says the writer, as if 
the rules were now obsolete. Lawn tennis comes off better, and 
few boys have the chance of playing the real game. 

A Voyage Round the World (Jules Verne. Routledge) scarcely 
needs our recommendation. Who but M. Verne would have made 
his adventurers take such crafty advantage of the New Zealand law 
of Tapu, or have thought of starting an artificial eruption in a 
volcano? “It was meddling with phenomena of which nature 
herself has the absolute monopoly,” but the trick was justified by 
its success. And who but Mw ferne, after an edifying discussion 
of cannibalism among the Scotch of St. Jerome’s date, would attri- 
bute the practice to “ the necessity of replacing the bodily waste by 
the azote contained in animal tissues”? Now the Maoris had 
scarcely any animals before the English colonization, and the result 
was only what might have been expected. 


Errata.—In the quotations from Mr. Wyke Bayliss's book, The 
Witness of Art, in the “ Minor Notices” in last week’s SAtTUR- 
pay Review, for “dry, rich, coffee-colour” read “ deep, rich, 
copper-colour”; and for “noble or refine” read “ ennoble or 
refine.” 
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London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The FIFTEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHE STUDIE 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. ‘Teu till Five. Adinission Is. 


= ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Dee's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM,"” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM ” (the latter just com- 

pleted), each 33 by 22 feet; with Dream of Pilate’s Wite.” Cliristi 

the DURE GALLEY. 39 New Bond Street.’ Daly, to sin 


| Moderate Terms. —For Terms, address,“ Advertiser” Office, Rugby. 


ICHFIELD GRAMMAR 


This School, which has been closed fur two years and a half, awaiting the Scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, is to be Reopened as soon as possible, 
The Governors invite Applications for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER. He should 
a Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom, but need not be in Holy Orders. 
He will be required to give his personal attention to the duties of the School, and not to 
accept any other appointment which, in the opiuion of the Governors, may interfere with the 
proper performance of his duties. 
The Income of the Head-Master may be estimated at £250 per annum, and there is a roomy 
House adjoining the School, capable of accommodating at least twenty Boarders, tor whom 
he is allowed to charge from £40 to £50 per anoum. 


Cc: are 1 to send applications, with Testimonials, to Mr. J. I. Hopsoy, 
Solicitor, Lichfield, not later than January 10, 


Lichfield, December 13, 1876. 


Haknison, Littlehampton. 
SCTIOOL. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS SCHOOL BOARD. 
ANTED, an Officer to undertake the duties of CLERK of 
hy 


the BOARD, SUPERINTENDENT of the SCHOOLS, and SCHOOL BOARD 

OFFICER. Educational experience indispensable. Salary, £350 and Offices. Such sum wo 
include Clerical Assistance to the satistaction «f the Board. 

Applications, with Copy of Testimonials, to be sent to me not later than December 30. 


C. F. PRESTON 
Barrow-in-Furness, December 12. 1876. tote 


AS CASHIER, BOOK-KEEPER, and CORRESPONDENT, 
in Wholesale House, Solicitor’s. or otherwise.—A DVERTISER. who wilt be shortly at 


liberty, desires KRE-ENGAGEMENT. Good arket 
Street, Barnsbury. ° 


PARIN ER REQUIRED, in a Mercantile Business of a thoroughly 


safe and genuine character. Capital required about £10,000. Particulars furnished at 
personal interview only, unless references be given to prove bona fides of parties replying to 
this advertisement.—Address, VEuiTas, care of Messrs. James J. B. Black & Co., 36 King 
William street, London Bridge. 


RUGBY.—APARTMENTS to be LET, in a large handsome 


Private Honse. with good Cooking and Attendance, Hot and Cold Baths, &c. Very 


PARTN ERSHIP.— £20,000 WANTED.—This amount is 
required to extend a sound Manufacturing Business, established over twenty years 
during which time the Profits can be proved to have averaged over 15 per cent. per annum. 


| The Proprietor is willing to take either an Active Partner with the above Capital ora Sleeping 


Partner. under the Limited Partnership Act. The highest references given and required. 
None but Principals or their Solicitors will be treated with.—Apply to ALPHA, care of Henry 
Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 
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—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. vor Invalidsand those re- 
quiringrest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Malle to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
fapan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
paar trom Southampton, vid the Suez rt every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


se and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 


mendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (Ji 1874) had all 
anticipated in their strictest in the adopted at investigation 


BEN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. 
SPECIAL WINTER TERMS. 
For particulars address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, near Leeds. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suitesof 
Rooms. Spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Ilotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, J/ancger. 


CANNES, Alpes maritimes—GRAND HOTEL de la CALI- 
FORNIE, full South, Ten minutes’ walk from the Sea; piadity situated in the quarter 
known as Californie. Open N 0 i 

Proprietor ; same house at Royat, Puy de Dome, France. 


t.-CHABASSIERE, 


GBANVILLE HOTEL, RAMSGATE, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
RANVILLE SPECIAL EXPRESS. 


3.45, and ty Street at 3.50, arriving at 
Hotel at 7 P.M.) 

THIS SPECIAL PRIVATE b ty yd will return from Bamegete on Wednesday 
the 27th inst., at 8.30 A.M., Meme hI in town at 10.45. Fares: Return Tickets, 30s. 
An allowance of 12s. 6d. made to Visitors staying at the Guanville Hotel and special 
terms for Fami 


INTER AT THE GRANVILLE. 
A SOUTHERN ASPECT, Beautiful Views, Sea and Shipping, 
Bares: TURKISH and OZONE, Hot and Cold Sea Water, Hydropathic and 
wimming. 
SKATING RINK, Billiard Room, and American Bowling Alley. 
BED AND BOARD, with Attendance, 12s.6d. aday. Special Terms for Families. 


of this Society. 
1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of throughout. 
2. The future rate of was at 3 per cent. 
Ths: *Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
a... ee yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
_ Nine-tenths of the Profits | belong to t to the Assured. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
‘The NEXT BONUS will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS,LONDON.—ESTABLISBED 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOV 
BROOMPIELD. } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
IMPERIAL FIRE INSU] RANCE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, ont 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
B in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
with London Baakers, 


Current Accountsare kept at the Head Office on the Termscustomary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
d for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 


GRANVI LLE HOTEL is superbly fitted, and specially 
provided with every Home comfort and convenience for a W' inter Residence. 
Address, the MANAGER. 


LD ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 
LL can apply. or if sent by their value will be sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROWNING M Manutactu: tneturing De Dentists, 57 Ebury Street. near Victoria Station, London ; and 
426 Ship Street, Brighton, “ “the only purchasers of Old Teeth.” Established 20 years. 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Adminals 
(August 13,1870) on eChnenemestresenteeet for annual competition, ** 

isthe finest we have ever had ont M.F. DENT,Chronometer, Watch, an Glock § Maker 
to theQueen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROSS. 


Tc PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 
rth gt SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

by the patent —, of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is the best article next 
Pe + ie see can be used as such, ei usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be 
distinguished from ver. 


Fiddle or | Bead or King’s or 
Shell. 


PATTERNS: Old Silver.; Thread. 
Table Forks or dozen si. 25. 


These are all as strongly lated and are in every | 


what other h 
are selling as their first ty at very much higher read 


ond 
» & secon: ‘quality of — Pattern 


from £9 to 
£15 Biscuit Boxes, l4s. £51 Liqueur ‘ke. a tionat le 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All the Patent 
Process. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnish 
the of Wels, ‘sends a CATALOGU 


k, with List 
Show-rooms, 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, ooo Newman Stree 
and 1 Newman Yard ; Newman 


by appointment, to 


& COMPAN Y’S 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Morris & Company’s design 
unless their name appears on the margin of each piece. 


on i SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS 


Self-Coiling, Fire and Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other 


At5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of yaowes. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ve Bank, 
les and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East ‘tock 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy.and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indias, 


£40,000 , it, DEBENTURES of highly P 


Manufacturing Company, secured and Leasehold 
aid rty of ample value, BE SOLD by Executors, so as to 54 per 
urchase-money.—Apply to Messrs. PADDisoN, SON, & TITLEY, 

Solicitors, 57 Lincoln's Fields, London. 


T°! by Executors, | DEBENTURES of 


per cent, ina Hig ufacturing Com; pany. 
on and Leasehold Premises an other, Froperty —Avply 
Messrs. PADDISON, SON, & Tress, Solicitors, 5: 37 a other w.c, 


i LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof the celebrated Receipts. and 
Condiments, so long and fa 


ry article by them is guaranteed 
ulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 ria Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London. 8.E. 


HABVEY's SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby." 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 


inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put u; up by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a red Fac-simile of that 
used for the Two Ounce Packets.-Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., o and Bristol. 


PALOMINO, Dry, Delicate SHERRY, 30s. per dozen. Pro- 
grown in Spain. Recommended with Confidence. 


HENRY BRETT & Co., % and 27 High Holborn. Established 1629. 


INAH AN’S LL WHISK Y. 

KINAHAN & CO., London, finding that, through the recommendation of the Medical 

Profession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 

is very great, submit with pleasure the following Analysis by Dr. A. H. Hassauu : 

“TI have very carefully and fully analysed this well-known and popular Whisky. The 

samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky 

must be pronounced to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The Medical 
Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


THROAT LRM Bel TATPTIO 
The throat and windpipe are especially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dry- 


ness, tickling 
ta tho of Glycerine, in these 
to the glands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes acti healing. 
Sold only in 6d. and Is. Boxes (by Post for Fourteen yey et 
3s. 6d. ; each Box or Tin being labelled thus: JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48 Threadneedle Street and 170 Piccadilly, W. 


AMERICAN CENT 


‘ENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassan. 
TentH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


sce 


& CO., Sole tees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
MACNIVEN CAMERON WAVERLEY PENS. 
a boon and a blessing 
The} PICKWICK, the NILE, the WAVERLEY PEN.” 
. Just out, the HINDOO PENS. 
“ They are a treasure.”—Standard. 
Per Box, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. Sold Everywhere. 
Patentees, 23 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


IS THE BES? SOAP MADE,” 
Dr. TILBURY, FOX, for the Skin 


“PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP,” 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, or for Shavin; Fire Fesgren 


BY CHEMISTS AND HAIRDRESSERS SVeRYWauee. 
SYMINGTON'S PATENT PEA FLOUR is of 


Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly mak 
In Packets in Tins, ls. and 3s. 


W. SYMIN 
GTON & CO., Bowden Steam M "Mills, Market Harborough. 


“mHIs 


DINNEFORD® S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
t for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 


‘he best Rem 
cour. and and the safest A) 
Children. and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and Chemists. 
OR C Joughs, Colds, and Bronchitis, or any Chest disorders, take 
FS LMONIC they relieve instantly, and the most 
. ore ve proved their success.—Sold by Druggists. 
eine 4s. and lis. per 


. BOOKS, &c. 


fA UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 t Sureet, W. 

sof New Publications, 


Clearance Catalogue of ‘urplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also had sc on 
BOOTH'S, CHU and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Sireet, nearthe Polytechnic. 

767 
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TE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. .— NOTICE. 
containing sil the dng Books of Genera val Interest, of the present Seasons, 
ready for very, and rwarded, postage free, on ion. 


Me vomcr, SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

aus OTICE.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus 

Lo i. ry for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now 

d ture, and of 
venture, 

on of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 


Philoso; hil “Trav vel 
mended attention of Lib 
purchasers of Modern Books. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
lation m Sale at SELECT may also be obtai 

with possible dele. all Subscribers to MUDIE’S ~ LIBRARY, 

BARTON ARCADE, MA ESTER, (one Minute's Walk ion the E: 

Maudie’s Select Library, Rew Oxford Street, London. City Office, 2 King ‘Cheapside. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
10, Laat 75, Te 81, 88, 91, 192, and 255 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


AP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
eee allowed at the Published Prices of all New Books, Diasios, A Annuals, 
3, Peerages, &c. A large and choice Sock. well displayed in Show Rooms, to 
"export am and Country Orders particularly attended to. mg & FIELD, 
oorgate Street, London, E.C., near Moorgate Street, Broad Street, and Liverpool 8: 
Farce Stations. ‘Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
“ A good book the best gift. 


Biase & SON’S NEW LIST of "FINE ART PUBLI- 
BIcKERS & Sow, Leicester Square, W.C. 


THREEPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING. 
and NEW YEARS GIFT BOOKS. 


THREEPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING, 


E. J. STONEHAM, 
Discount Bookseller. 


79 CHEAPSIDE. 

ALBERT BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
129 FENCHURCH STREET. 

7 LITTLE TOWER STREET. 

9 OLD BROAD STREET. 


Fourth Year.—Just published, sewed, 1s. ; half-bound, Is. 6d. 


F480n's ALMANAC and HAND-BOOK for IRELAND, for 
877. 
Dublin : W. H. SurrH & Sox. ‘a nm: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


‘THE FOURTH EDITION of 


CAPTAIN BURNABY'S RIDE TO KHIVA 
qs NOW READY. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY'S Ri RIDE to fo KHIVA. 


With specially-prepared Maps. 
“ Captain Burnaby has published charming and instructive book at an 
NEW ane OF WATERTON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


crown 8vo. 640 pp. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY ESSAYS. By CHartes Waterton. 
~ Edited by NORMAN Moonrg, B.A., with Portrait and Illustrations. 
A better a nasazal history for young, courageous lads we do not know ; and most 


Freperick WaRrvye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
THE me BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


cloth gilt, 53. 
BOOK of NONSEN SE. A Series of Eighty-eight 
highly-coloured Comical Illustrations. 
Printed by Dalziel B: with full di 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth gilt, 5s. the Second Edition of 


ABMY an and NAVY DROLLERIES. Major Srccomsr, 


Seccombe’s caricatures uisitely funny. and the lines with which he accom- 
partes are admirable metrical eroteeques Wort. 
FREDERICK WARE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


appear, 
A® EXPOSTULATION with the CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES of LONDON. By Don Pepro Verpab. 
S. STRAKER & Sows, 124 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.” 


TH, BOY'S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopaedia of 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific. and Recreative, of Boyhood Youth. 
a ew ane mu Boy's Own Book’ 
Snover better book than this for 
o Phe Boy's Own Book is still the book which E lads take most delight in.” 


London: Cnosny Locxwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
A MODERN MINISTER. 


Being the Initial Volume, now preparing, of 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
FPANILy PRAYER and BIBLE READINGS: Short 
Prayers and Selections from the Old and New Testament for Mornings and Evenings. 
BIcKERS & SON, | Leicester Square, — 


ready, 310 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A MANUAL of. ‘the HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT of 
Archivecty pure, Pain Cy OF and Early Cigistign Special Reference rd 
London: HaRDWICKE & BoovE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


of the CHURCH. By Heten Mary Dicxryson, 
Author of “ Child of the Chosen People.” 
Berners Street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE of EDWARD 


ILD, D.D., Bishop of Newfoundland. By the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A., Author 
tre Under his Banner." &e. With Prefatory N Note to the Author the Right Hon, 
W.E. per M.P. 8vo. with Map an Portrait, cloth, boards 
W BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PLAIN WORDS.” 
PLAIN WORDS to CHILDREN. Py the Rev. W. Watsnam 


How, M.A. Small crown 8vo. cloth, boards, 2s. 6d. 


ECHOES of the PRAYER BOOK in WESLEY’S HYMNS, 


By GeorGe B.A. Square l6mo. extra cloth, boards,és. (Vow ready. 
HEART to HEART. By the Author of “ The Old, Old Story,” 
Fiftieth Thousand, with additional Poems, 18mo. cloth, 13. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANGED CROSS.” 
THE STAR and the CLOUD. By the Hon. Mrs. C. . Hopanr, 


Square l6mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, extra cloth, Is. 6d. Bis tent: 
LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE LIPS. Fourth Edition, square 


16mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, cloth extra, Is. 6d. (Wow ready. 


DEAR CHILDE: a Village Idyll. By the Rev.S. J. Song, 


M.A. Square l6mo. with Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


SUNDAY. New V .; cloth, bevelled 
boards, 5s. ll 
“ Asan ill ion of the enlight 


LONDON: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. crown 8vo. with 153 a Bugrevings and a Glossary of 
Scientific Terms, 536 pp., 7s. 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Davip Pace, 
LL.D., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Durham University College of Physica] 
Science, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THIS EDITION. 

“It has undergone revision and enlargement, and undoubtedly in its eee form is one of 
the most compact, as it isone of the most comprehensive, books on the subject of which it treats. 
Students can clearly not dispense with it.””—Scotsman. 

* It is almost superfluous to say that it is Somait abreast of the most recent discoveries and 
the most advanced scientific theories.""__Vew: castle Chronicle. 

“Compared even with the edition of 1572, a great deal of new matter has been added. What 
is also of moment, there has been an increase of the excellent illustrations, and we notice among 
them very few indeed of the stock figures, which have been repeated so often a7 ues come 
almost to as of little less than the objects they represent.” 

“The work has Ix ane been a standard Text-Book in the principal colleges and higher schools 
of the county fp the publication of a sixth edition shows that it retains the position it has 
hitherto held, and continues to command the confidence of teachers.”—Leeds Mercury. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


INTRODU! CTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition, 


price 2s. 6d. 


THE CRUST of the EARTH: a Handy Outline of Geology. 
Sixth Edition, Is. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. Eighth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Second Edition, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of TERMS in GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY; or, Geology in its Relation to the 
Arts and Manufactures. 7s. 6d. 
:WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


OODALL’'S CHRISTMAS CARDS.— “ WINTER 


LEAVES,” “OUR GOOSE,” and a large variety of Designs, Comic, Floral, &c., 
Greetings for Christmas and the New Year, may be had from all Stationers. 


PLAYING CARDS.—PRIZE MEDALS, 
Janten. Paris, Philadelphia. “ DUPLEX " PLAYING CARDS, the Novelty of the 

.and a large variety of New and Elegant Patterns, are sold by all. and 
Wholesale only, 


C. GOODALL & Sox, Camden Works, London. 


“TPIME’S FOOTSTEPS” for 1877. A Beautifully Ilus- 


trated ALMANACK, for the Pocket or Bing with oe Designs in Chromo-Lithography, 
and a selection of useful Information. Price 6d. Sold by al = and 5' ‘ 


C. GOODALL & Sox, Camden Works London. 


(GG 20D: ALL’S ROUND GAMES, for Children ot all Ages.— 
NURSERY NONSENSE; a most Amusing Game. Fifty-two Cards, illustratin: 
humorously the most popular Nursery Rhymes. —GAM E OF QUATERNE : Black, Red. 
Brown, Yellow. Six varieties. Each 1s. Sold by all B and 

C. GOODALL & Soy, Camden Works, Tanten. 


(G00DALL'S CAMDEN WHIST M ARKER, for Long 


hort Whist, made in Ornamental Woods and I “The best of all hist 
wiarkere. by all Stationers. = 


Now ready, small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
GONG-MEAD ; with other Narratives in Verse. By F. 
SCARLETT POTTER. 
“ Mr. Potter can write verse well.” —Sypectator. 
“ Few of our younger poets have equal claims upon the student of verse.” Atheneum. 
London : Provost & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
NEW BOOKS BY MRS T. K- HERVEY. 
M*Y GODMOTHER’S STORIES from MANY LANDS. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE FEASTS of CAMELOT ; with the Tales that were Told there. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
London : WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
NOTICE.—Just ready —A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


ENGL: AND and ISLAM; or, the Counsel of Caiaphas. 
oua a” MAITLAND, Author of a The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” *T = 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Just published, Vol. V., New Testament, I., cloth, 6s. 
(THE BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. | By Drs. Oort and 


HooyKaas, with the assistance of Dr. A. K ed from the Doth with ag 
sanction and assistance of the } A. Vol. V. The Nar 
tives of the New Testament, 1. With Map. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South F burgh. von 


rederiek Street, Edinbu 
DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


JFREVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 


be 9 has done his work well. We advise the public to hase these 
lations,’ "the dlegusting ‘tribe of shams doctors are plilovied and thelr dsines 


London : & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW STORY by MRS. LYNN LINTON.—BELGRAVIA for 
JANUARY will First Part ofa NEW STORY (Illustrated). entitled 
WORLD WELL LOsT, E. LINTON, Author of Patricia Kembai!,” 
and a COMPLETE STORY y WILKIE COLLINS, entitled THE CAPTAIN'S 
LAST LOVE, with an Lilwstratiee. 

On December 21, with 4 Illustrations, 1s. 
BELGRAVIA, No OXXIII for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS : 

THE CAPTAIN'S LAST LOVE. By CoLtixs. [Illustrated by J. W. 


organ. 
STORY- HUNTING IN THE By CuTHBERT BEDE, 
RLES 


L-BOARD LYRIC, By D: 
THE WELL LOsT. By E. Lrytox. Illustrated by 


Her 
LOVE" C MIRROR. By HENGIST Horse. 
A JAPANESE. HOLIDAY. 
DOUBLES. By CHarLes READE. Part I. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
AFA MILY PARTY IN » T. A. TROLLOPE. 
FINDING HIS LEVEL. JAMEs P. 
AMATEUR ASSA ! 
ouiet Chaps. S27. By Mrs. H. Lovetr CAMERON. Illustrated by Valentine | 


| 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. Now ready, at. every Book- 
seller's in the United Kingdom, with numerous Illustrations, ls. 
CONTENTS : 
THE CONFISCATED WEEDS. By James ae. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
SHADOW-HAUNTED. by E. Wagne: 


PECTRE. With Illustrations by “James Sullivan 


E DOOR. Hiustrated by Blond. 
BLAISE. By Durr 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. Oilustrate rnivall. 
ROCKING STONE TREGUN¢v. Ss. Tilustrated by 


T. R. Macquoid. 
HER™ LAST ‘AP PEARANCE. By M.E. Brappon. 
OLD BELL-RINGER. By Mary Cecit Hay. [illus rated by R P. Leitch. 
PARSON'S PUPIL. By S.J. MACKENNA. Illustrated by J. Mauoney. 
NELLY O'HARA ; or, the Brothers. 
THE LADIES VANE, SPINSTE 


NEW STORY by Mr. JUSTIN MAC CARTHY. — The 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY will contain the opening chapters of 
a NEW STORY (Illustrated), entitled MISS MISANT ROPES by JUSTIN MAC 
CARTH Y, together with various other contributions of interest. 
On D ber 30 will be published, with Illustrations, Is. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. MDCCLIII. for 
JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
MISS MISANTHROPE, Chapters 1—3. By JusTIN MacCaRTHy. Illustrated by 


Arthur Ho; 

NAL AD TURES IN WAR TIME. 
PRINCE BisMaARCK LITERARY LTY. By Dr. F. AUFFFER. 
THE RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. By W. ‘ilerivoutie Dixos. _Illustrated. 
3 JE STORY OF ROMEO AND JUL y E. KAY. | 
SIREN-SONG. By KNIGH 

TH By Kun H AT OXFORD, AND A GERMANIC SUN- 

DEEP-SEA EXPLORATION. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. | 

TABLE-TALK. By SYLVANUS URBAN. Gentleman. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW PAMPHLET. 

NOTE of an ENGLISH REPUBLICAN on the MUSCOV ITE 


CRUSADE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Price Is. 


RUSSIA BEFORE EUROPE. By Atrrep AvstIy, Author | 


of “ Tory Horrors.” Price ls. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


A NEW _ STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


entitled ““ YOUNG MUSGRAVE,” begins in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. COVII. (for JANUARY). 
CONTENTS 
1. YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. OuipHanT. Chapters 1—3. 
2. THE ASCENT OF MAN. By GoLpwix Sirz. 
3. TWO SONNETS BY TWO SISTERS. 
4. UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITIES. By the Right Hon. Lyon PLarrair, 
5. 


M.P. 


MORBEGNO. By F. M. Owen. 
6. THE EASTERN POLAR BASIN. By AvGustvs PETERMANN. 
7. NATIONAL EDUCATION: More Practical Aims for the Guidance of Liberal 
Policy. By THos. HUGHEs. 
8. MARKO KRALIEVITCH ; THE HERO OF SERVIA. By JonN OxENForRD. 
9. THE ELECTION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. By AN AMERICAN. 


Volumes I, to XXXIII. handsomely bound in cloth, each 7s. 6d. now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 


Second Edition in the press. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
LAPLAND; with Notes on Swedish Licensing. By J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
CROSS AND CRESCENT. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE LAW OF HONOUR. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
A STUDY OF DIONYSUS. By Watter H. Pater. 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. By Franz HUEFFER. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. By James Bryce. 
A MEDLEVAL SPANISH WRITER. By M. A. WARD. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
"THE ARGOSY: an Illustrated Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 


GABRIEL'S APPOINTMENT, a New [Illustrated Serial 
Story, will commence in the JANUARY Number of Mrs. Henry Woop's Magazine, 
THE ARGOSY. 
Also THE MYSTERY 0. LupLow; THROUGH HOLLAND, by 
WV. Wooo, with Illustrations, &c. 
20; Monthly, 6d. 
“*The Argosy ’ is the best and cheapest of our magazines.” Standard. 
Eadlow's St Stories are almost their kind" kind.""—Spectator. 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, ready December 20; containing | Tyeatmen 
Contributions by Mrs. Henry Woop, LUDLow, &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the 
Moral Nature of Man. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875, 


By HENRY WACE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 


“ This is a work to be studied, rather than dismissed with that perusal which is al} 
this busy age can usually afford........ If our readers wish to know why they believe what they 
do, whether they can be said to accept it into the inner sense as well as the superficial impression, 
and what they are to say to those who tell them they cannot and do not believe what is utterly 
unreasonable and contrary to nature, they will find themselves comforted and fortified by 
reading with due attention Mr. Wace’s ‘Christianity and Morality.’ ""—7Zimes, August 21, 1876. 

“ These are lectures of a high class, deserving and rewarding very careful study. They are 
distinguished by vigour and solidity of thought, by a style always lucid and occasionally rising 
into passages of great beauty, by a transparent candour, by an unusual insight into the modes 
of thought of the antagonists with whom the author crosses swords, and a not unsympathetic 

i of the difficulties which have driven them into antagonism. All these are valu. 


' able qualifications in a Christian Apologist ; but we are inclined to place higher still the settled 


faith in the great truths of the Gospel, and the singularly high, strong, and spiritual tone which 
pervade these * Lectures.’ ''—Guardian, August 30, 1876. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 PICCADILLY, W. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Now ready, medium 8yo. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


OR, 
THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY 
LITTLE. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are of Full-page size, and a Frontispiece 
in Colours. 


“A handsome illustrated gift-book, intended to serve a higher and more usefu 
end than most of the other works which come to our hands..,.....We can honestly 
commend this work, which is admirably, as it is copiously, illustrated.”—TZimes. 

* Anybody of ordinary intelligence can understand it, so simple and so little 


| technical is the style ; and scarcely any book is so likely to stimulate in the young 


an interest in the physical phenomena.”—Fortnighily Review. - 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to, 12s. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD 
THE VOLSUNG, 


AND 


THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS, 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Author of “‘ The Earthly Paradise,” &c, 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, almost entirely rewritten, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF BANKING. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Selected by the Royal Commissioners ior Ge Diawict the Law to repare the 
Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes. ty 


LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS. 


Physiologically and Therapentically considered. By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S. 

“ A standard work of 

“A book of first-rate merit.’ 


“Very 
“ A’work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar.” '— Chemical News. 


J.& A. CHURCHILL, AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Vol. I . richly Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


YOUNG DAYS: a Magazine for the Young, free from Dogmatic 
Published by the Sunday Schoo! Norfolk; Street, Strand, London. 
ees ARCHITECT, a Week Art Journal, of December 16, 


Dianasby Ws Tilustrations with Art amongst other on the Temple of 
atment 


iss Lloyd—The Architectural if 
175 Strand, W.C. 
in AUSTRALIA._See THE BUILDER 
of by Ba for View of New Bank in —_— also, of New Town Hall in Erfurt 
the Roof in Architecture—Battersea and iS ba Tos ple Bar Improvements— 


and Dress, xc. 4d.; by post, 4id. 
46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


In January, Part II. of 


XENOPHON : Easy Selections from, for 
from the ig gee Vocabulary and Notes. 


By J. SuRTREs Putiports and C. 8. J. 


Rwpew, M.A. Vol.I. Books I. to XII. 8vo. 16s. if 


HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Edited, with Eng- 
COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By 
M.A., late Professor of Latin in University College 


lish Notes, Appendices, &c., by W. W. ieee, 2A. and the late J. 
London, 8vo. 16s. (This day. 


This day. 
‘THE ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 


AGE. Vol.I. VIRGIL. By W. Y. SELLar, M.A., Professor of Humanity 


in the University of Edinburgh. [Shortly. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER in PROSE 


and VERSE. With Notes, and By 
Henny Sweer, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 88. 6d. [This day. 


‘THE KINETIC THEORY of GASES, a 


TREATISE on. By H. W. Watson, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Cote, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 6d. _ 


"THE SATIRES of PERSIUS. With Trans- 


lation and Commentary by Professor ContneToN. Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


NEW GERMAN METHOD. By H. Lance. 


Part II. THE GERMAN MANUAL. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Jmmediately. 


JLLEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with 


to of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By 
ILLIAM Markey, M.A., Judge of the High Court of J 
New Bait Edition, with Supplement, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ON ane? of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


pn he the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. Hammonp, M.A., Fellow and 
avr o , Oxford. Second Edition, Revised, extra fep. Svo. 


ure, Calcutta. 
(This day. 


[Now ready. 
AN to the PRINCI- 
PLES of MORALS and LEGISLATION. By Jeremy BENTHAM. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. (This day. 


LESSING'S MINNA VON BARNHELM. 


GHAKESPEARE'S “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, gil! 
HOME LIFE in ENGLAND. Tllustrated by Engravings on 
Steel after Pictures by the following Artists : 
constable, eA. Linnell, 
Wait Knight TT. Webster, 


With Brief Essays by O. M. WAVERTREE. 
Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
ENGLISH SCENERY. Seed | by 21 Engravings on Steel 


Sam. Bough, R.S.A. C. Loutherbourgh, R.A. 
David Cox. ¥ Nasmyth, R.A. 

. Evans. J.M. W. Turner, R.A. 
B. W. Leader.” J. Ward, R.A. 
J. Linnell. 


And Described by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
a COMMON-PLACE BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, 


Origin: Selected. By Mrs. JAMESON, A thor of * Legends f 
and FANCIES. nd Arh” ke pt of the 
trations and Etchings, handsomely gilt edges, 6s. 


THE STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 
Jewitt, F.8.A., Hana, New Series, fep. 4to. 
‘Wood, neatly bound, zis. 


THE BOOK of the THAMES from its Riso to its Fall. By 
Mr. and Mrs. 8.C. Hatt. New Edition, small 4to. with Wood Engravings, 21s. 


A BOOK of MEMORIES of GREAT MEN and WOMEN of 
Personal Acquaintance. By 8.C. F.S.A., &c. Second Edition, small 


WIT and PLEASURE. Seven Teles oy Seven AvrtHors. 


STORIES of the FLOWERS. By ~~ P. Dyer. Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, handsomely bound. 


LONDON : VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations, Cloth Elegant. 


THE “OUZEL” GALLEY; or, Notes from an Old Sea Log. 
By W. H. G. Krneston, Author of * The Three Commanders,” “ Hurricane Harry,” 
&c. Imperial 16mo. 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES; or, the Adventures of Three 


Boys in South Africa. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, Author of “ Schoolboy Honour,” &¢, 
Post 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


STARLIGHT STORIES, TOLD to BRIGHT EYES and 
LISTENING EARS. By Fasxx Lantacus. Plain, 3s. 6d.; with Coloured Plates, 


TALES and LEGENDS of SAXONY and LUSATIA, By 


W. WESTALL. Post Svo. 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 


GREY TOWERS ; or, Aunt Hetty’s Will. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 64.5 gilt edges, 4s. 


OUR HOME in the MARSH LAND; or, Days of Auld Lang 


Syne. By E.L.F. Super-royal l6mo. plain, 2s. 6d.; : Oeloaiak: gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LOST in the JUNGLE: a Story of the Indian Mutiny. By 


AUGUSTA MARRYAT. Plain, 2s. 6d.; Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 3. 
THE BOOK of REMEMBRANCE for EVERY DAY in the 


YEAR. faye, Weddings, an from the best Authors, blank for record- 
ing Birthdays, W ings, ae othe: rinted in red and black, 
imperial 3zmo. gilt edges, 2s. 


THE NORTH POLE, and HOW CHARLIE WILSON DIS" 


COVERED IT. rey Author of Realms of the Ice King,” &c. Post 8vo. with 1 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES: a Legend of Florenthal. By 
and Authors of The Oak Staircase,’ &c. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 


gilt 


By M. M. Portarp, 


AUTHORIZED ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the EARTH. From the 


French of JULES VERNE. New Edition, post 8vo. with 52 Page Illustrations by Riou, és. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“ The translation is excellent.”— Atheneum. 
“ Full of adventure, beginning by a descent into an extinct volcano in Iceland, and ending 
with an asceut in a lava flood at Stamboul—the illustrations are also worthy the story.” 
Saturday Review. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS, 


By Mrs. R. Leg. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS of BIRDS, 


REPTILES, and FISHES. By Mrs. R. Lee. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
*,* A Catalogue of Works for the Young post free on application. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD. 


J. MASTERS & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. The Voyage and the Voyagers; the 


Pilot sa and the Port. By the Rev. F. E. Part, M.A., Rector of Elford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE LIFE of PEACE. By the Rev. R.C. Luxprn Brows, 
M.A., late Vicar of Rhodes, Manchester. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 


BIBLE TRUTHS in SIMPLE WORDS: Short Addresses to 
b= amy By the Rev. J. E. Vernon, M.A., Vicar of Bicknoller, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. 


STORIES of the WONDERFUL KINGDOM and some of its 
the Christian 


ea and SERVANTS. By C. A. Jones, Author of“ 
Small 4to. with 40 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d... 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the late Rev. E. Monro, M.A. 


New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Rondel toned paper, 
bound in illuminated cloth, 7s. 6d. ; antique morocco, | rad seaaetie — 


STORIES for the CHRISTIAN YEAR: a New Series of 
Stories for Every Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. By C. A. Jon tego 
of “Church Stories,”’ &c. Complet 8 vols. h 
ornamental cloth box suitable Tor my 


The Se itable for the Hi 
eee ome or Library, and forms an attractive Gift 


MISS STELLA AUSTIN'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
FOR OLD SAKE’'S SAKE. Fep. 8yo. with Illustrations, 


cloth, 3s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RAGS and TATTERS: a Story for Boys and Girls. Second 


Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


* Rags and Tatters’ is about two of the dearest and . cioreret dogs that ever won the heart 
often master or broke it by getting lost or going astray. The human boys and girls are 
delightful too, though they make the lives of their nurse ona elder sister a burden to them : 
still in a story book they are cane ing to read about. ‘he tale is well told, and the book will 
wish for a delightiul sto doings of child shal 

we wish for a delightful story o oings of children, we 1 find it in ‘Rags 
the of the are delineated with 


and Tatters.’ The book is full of life, and 
vivid truthfulness." Guardian. 


STUMPS. Third Edition, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOMEBODY. Second Edition, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: J. MASTERS & CO., 78 NEW BOND STREET. 
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WARD, LOCK, & TYLER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BEETON'S ILLUSTRATED OF INFORMATION, 
BEETON’S SCIENCE, ART, and ‘LITERATURE; 5 being 8 
Complete Summary of the ” Natural, Ms thematical, Physi 
Description of the Arts,a Complete of Ku arith: the P Pe 
and Etymology of Veading Term. No better Work for Practical Men, 
8 llustrated Scientific Dictionary. 2 vols. Revised 
and m uch Enlarged; coutaine 4,083 1500 other Engra- 


h THOUSAND_NEW E 
MRS. BEETON’S *BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT ; 
competes, every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and Modern 
Cookery. With numerous Woodcuts and pompano Illustrations. Asa Wedding Gift, 
Birthday Book, or Sg ion Volume at an riod of the year, or upon any ‘Anniver- 
sary whatever, MRS. BEETON'’S HOUSEH LD MANAGEMENT is entitled to the 
rst place. In ree binding, 10s. 6d.,the book will last a lifetime, and save 
. Post 8vo. half-bound, 7s. 6d.; extra edition, in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; 


NOBLE THOUGHTS in NOBLE LANGUAGE: a Collection 
of Wise and Virtuous Utterances in Prose and Verse from the Writings of the Known 
Great and the Great Unknown. With an Index of of Authors. By HENRY SOUTHGATE, 

Author of Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” Musings about Men,” &c. Price 10s. 
A VAL LU ABLE HANDBOOK TO WRITERS, READERS, AND SPEAKERS. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS : a Book of 
Ready Reference to all the Familiar Words and Phrases in the agile Language. 
Entirely New Volume, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 

HOW TO SAVE LAWYERS’ BILLS. 

BEETON’S LAW ,BOOK : a Compendium of the Law of 
E id in refe: rty, and 1 
to above Points of Law, Forms for Le: ith 
valuable ample Explanations. With a full Heferences ces), every 

jum be: paragraph its particular place under its neral head. An entirely 
New Edition, revised by a Barrister. Cloth gilt, 1536 pp. 7s. 6d.; free by pot ready. 

A NOVELTY FOR amin “ Man is the Only A 1 that Laughs.” NEW 

COPYRIGHT BOOK. By MAX ADE ADELER, Kathe of nia of the Hurly-Burly.” 


Profusely Illustrated by Arthur 
By Max ADELER. 


ELBOW-ROOM: a Novel without a Plot. 
“* Elbow-Room’ Barty surpass cng thing of the kind 


Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


been riginal, and 
humour ever publis! 
FAIRY TALES. By Hans Currsrran Anpersen. With 
100 loth ait. 14 Coloured Pictures, and Life of the Author. 1 handsome vol. demy 


Corrected, and Revised to the Latest Da’ 
THE DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INF FORMATION ; 
ising G hy; ii Articl 2 
e 1. I. Ti Plates, and 7 large 


“The Yi ” 
THE YEARBOOK of FACTS SCIENCE. and. th the ARTS. 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries, Inventions, and I 

and the Useful Arts, General Science. Zoology. a ana 

Edited by JAMES Boards, 3s. 6d.’ 
ir Uniform with the be 

THE ANNU UAL. ‘SUMM ARY: a Year-Book of Nation 

Progress. By the Editor of ** The Year-Book of Facts." A complete Chronicle of the 

Events of the Past Year, Home and Foreign Affairs, Literature, Art, Music, the Drama, 

Religion, Education, Trade, aud Manufactures. Accidents, Crimes, Statistics, Obituary, 
of the Year, &c. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


E. MOXON, SON, & CO.”’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to all Ages and 
Nations ; for Universal Reference. Fifteenth Edition, Revised by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; containing the History ¢ the World 
to the yy = of 1876. An entirely new and Revised Edition, in 1 thick vol. demy 8vo. 

; half-ealf, 243. ; full calf or tree calf, 31s. 6d. (Now ready. 


its first appearance, but a gnprehensive dictionary or 

We iucent, the present editor, on the manner in which as accom- 
lished his task, which has called for the greatest powers at onceof discrimination and of con- 

fenantion. imes. 


RE-ISSUE of the NEW EDITION of HAYDN’S DIC- 
TIONARY of DATES. In Sixteen (One Shilling) Monthly Parts. Part I. now ready, 


VINCENT'S DIOTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY. By the Editor 
of Haydn's “ Diction: of Dates.” Sonne the Chief Events in the "Lives eteptinant 
Personsof all eS nd Nations, from ¢ Creation to Present n 
Parts, Is. Part I. now ready, ls. with Haydn’s “Dictionary ‘Of Dates. 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS.—A Complete Library Edition of the 
LIFE, LETTERS, and WRITINGS of CHARLES LAMB. 
Balted by F FITZGERALD, M. A.,F.S.A. Containing the by TALFouRD, 
with Notes and Illustration, embodying the most recent informati 


read; 

ann Edition contains a large number of Unpublished Letters, which nna been Placed 
at the disposal of the Editor, as well as many hitherto Also m: wane 

of Lamb, in “ shape of Criticisms, Essays, and Political Pieces, not hit therto iden 

6 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, each 7s. 


1. THE SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. With a 


THomas Hoop the . and full- Illustrati: Alfred 


2, THE COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. With a 
ly sande it 


llustrated issue of Hood's been 
is now not on’ e, but far richer in contents, than any 
will be found to contain the entire Fosticnl Worksct 
MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. Edited by Writ1am 
Rossetti. Crown with8 Illustrations, elegant cloth gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco 
antique, 7s. 6d. ; ivory enamel, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; elegant tree calf, 10s. 6d, 


1. BYRON. 8. KEATS. 1s. WPE 
2. LONGFELLOW. 9. COLERIDGE. 16. HUMOROUS. 
3. WORDSWORTH. 10. BURNS. 17. AMERICAN, 
4. SCOTT. 11. TUPPER. 18. MRS. HEMANS, 
5. SHELLEY. 12, MILTON. 19. THOMSON. 
HANDSOME NOVELTY FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
Particular attention is called to the 


NEW BINDING of MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. Speci- 
ally adapted for Presentation and Birthday G 
Handsomely bound in imitation vellum, richly Sit om and back, gilt edges, 5s. ; ditto, with 
gee Reatarente core, to take on and off, for preserving volume. 
enclosed in handsome boxes, forming ELEGANT CASKETS of 
POEMS. st suitable for Wedding and other 
Poema me ha Tn ag 4 vols. 25s. ; Casket of Poems containing 5 vols. 30s. ; Casket of 
aa These different Caskets will be fitted with Volumes selected from MOXON'S POPU- 
R POETS. to suit the taste of the Purchaser. 


LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., 1 AMEN CORNER, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO, 


A THOUSAND MILES UP the NILE, 


being a Journey through Egypt and Nubia to the Second Cataract. By 
AMELIA B, Epwarps. With Maps of the Nile from Alexandria to Dongola, 
and 8° Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by the Author ; 
bound in ornamental covers designed also by the Author. Imperial 8vo. 
price 42s, [On Tuesday next. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great TEMPLE of DIANA, By J. T. Woop, 
F.S.A. Imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, price 633. 


‘THE ATELIER DU LYS; or,an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author Mori.” Second 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


GELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put Together. By A. Nicots, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. price 5s. 


IN FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By Ricuarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With 16 
coloured Plates, containing 36 Designs. Second Edition, folio, 15s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


MR. G. F. ARMSTRONG’S POETICAL WORKS. 
OEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

KING SAUL. Part I. of the Tragedy of Israel. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5s. 

KING DAVID. Part II. of the Tragedy of Israel. _ 8yo. 


cloth, price 6s. 


KING SOLOMON. Part III. of the Tragedy of Deut. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


In the press, 

THE POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
Edited by GrorGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG. A New Edition (containing many 
Poems not before published). Fep.8vo. With Portrait and Vignette. 

** His young star shall continue to shine before the eyes of all who study English 
poetry.” —SAINTE-BEUVE. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and ESSAYS of EDMUND J. 
ARMSTRONG. Edited by GzonGE FRaNcIS ARMSTRONG. Fecp.8vo. With 
Portrait and Vignette. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


New and enlarged Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 536, price 10s. 6d. 
UICKSANDS ; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and nile 
Pointed Out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


On Thursday, January 11, 1877, will be published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RISTOTLE’S POLITICS, Greek Text of Books I. III. and 


VII. With a Translation by W. E. BoLLAND, M.A. late Post Master of Merton 
College, Oxford ; and with Introductory Essays by A. Lana, B.A. late Fellow of 


Merton College, Oxford. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


AINT PETER’S and SAINT PAUL'S. Notes on the 
& Decoration of some Churches in Italy, with Suggestions for the Completion of 
Saint Paul’s ; in a Letter to the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, D.C.L. Dean of Saint 
Paul's. By EpMUND OLDFIELD, M.A, F.8.A. Member of the Executive Committee 
for the Completion of St. Paul’s, 
London, Lonecmans & Co. 


Second Edition, 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


ConTENTS: 1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3. The Civil 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford—5. 
Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganizing the Home Civil Service, 


«We are sled to be able to, ahor Ge author in most of his strictures and in many of hia 
"—Daily N 
Scoones written paper on the testa for the Indian, Civil Service which should be 
sad all ae care either fo that service in particular, or for the validity of the examina- 
ra 

“ A more Salusble addition to > the competitive examination controversy could hardly be sup- 
plied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed."--Overland Mail. _ 

“ The paper (on the Civil Service ond ond is founded upon a 


"Wi with to the Indian Civil Service attracted 
= Ww revious wi 

up his pen to show the merits and’ defects 
the Home Civil Service and of the mstined of entestag tt "__ Examiner. 


LONDON: JAMES BAIN, 1 HAYMARKET, 8.W. 7 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


AYTOUN’S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 4to. 
with Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, Deane in cloth, gilt, 2ls. The same Work (the 
Twenty-fifth Edition), fep. ®vo. cloth, 7s. 


ANOTENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT: Daniel Deronda, 4 vols. 


cloth, 21s.—Middlemarch, cloth, 7s.6d.—Adam Bed 3s. 6d. “pa Mill on the Floss, 
cloth, Marner, cloth, 6d.—Felix sit 3s. 6d.—The Giger. 

cloth, 7 —The nd of Goth, 6s.—Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings fro’ 

the W orks George Eliot, 


STORMONTH’S ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUN CING G 
DICTIONARY. Including a very copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, and 
Terms and Phrases. Crown 8vo. pp. 785, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. 1 large vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 5s. ; cloth, extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s Invasion 
to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. New Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Index volume, cloth, £3 3s. 


THE BALLADS of BON GAULTIER. Illustrated by Leech, 
Doyle, and Crowquill. Twelfth Edition, cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE COMEDY of the NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. By 
are NortTu. Edited JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. Crown 8vo. with Por- 
of Professor Wilson and the Ettrick Shepherd, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALISON'S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
14 vols, demy Svo. with Portraits, cloth, £10 10s.5 People's Edition, 13 vols, crown 


THE DILEMMA. By the Author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. cloth, 6s. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT the MAST; or, Life as a Sea 
Apprentice. By F. W. H. SymonpDsoy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ There could not be a better book to put into the hands of any lad who has thoughts of going 
to sea.” —Suturday Review. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by TazopoRE 


MarrTIN. Second Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry SrepHens. Detailing 
the Labours of the Farmer, Farm Steward, Ploughman, fears . Hedger, 
Field and Cattleman. Third 2 large vols. with Por. 

Animals, and 557 Engravings on Wood, £2 10s. 


TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES; HOW to GROW and SHOW 


THEM. By S. Reysoups HoLe. Fifth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a Journe 


Chinese Thibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Up; vans & 
By ASDREW WILSON. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth 


THE HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 
Practical Directions for the 
Gardens all the Year round. 
Coloured Plans, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


being 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants i in Flower- 
y Davip THomsoy New Edition, with engraved and 


THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 8s. 


BESSIE LANG: a Cumberland Story. By Axice Corkray. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmore. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Y: phy 
a _ Fragment of Biography 
MISS MOLLY. By Bearrice Mary Burr. Third Edition, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By Mrs. Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


This day is published, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM 


& SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with Map, 12s. 
ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: a Series of 


Papers on the Political and Serarehien Contain ion of Central Asia, B: 
Sir Henry K.C F.R.S., Member of the Council 
of and formerly Envoy and Minister at the Court of Persia. 
“ A valuable contribution to 
which does 
of some d 


the modern history of Central Asia. There is no single chapter 
not m study, none the reaper rise without a solution 
and traditions, and writhout a more 


> ani means to ends, displayed Russian a field 

or Cabinet, in carrying out the policy of Peter i aiocrata of - 

relations w 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. SMILES’S INDUSTRIAL SERIES. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CONTENTS : 
Energy and Courage. 
Men of Business. 
Money, its Use and Abuse. 
Self-Culture. 
Facilities and Difficulties. 
Example— Models, 


Spirit of Self-Help. 

Leaders of Infiiustry. 

Three Great Potters. 
Application and Perseverance. 
and Opportunities. 
€cientific Pursuits. 


Workers in Art. The True Gentleman. 
Industry and the Peerage. 
By the same Author. 
CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to “ Self-Help.” 
Post 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS : 

Influence of Character. Duty, Truthfulness. 
Companionship and Example. anner—Art. 

Companionship of Books, 
Courage. Companionship in Marriage. 
Self-Control. Discipline of Experience. 


Ill 

THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS : 

Little Things. 

Masters and Men. 

The Crossleys, 

Living above the Means, 

Great Debtors. 

Riches and Charity. 

Healthy Homes, 

Art of Living. 


Industry. 

Habits of Thrift. 
Improvidence, 

Means of Saving. 
Examples of Thrift. 
Methods of Economy. 
Life Assurance. 
Savings 


Iv 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Tron Workers and 


CONTENTS : 

James B. Neilson—The Hot Blast. 

Forgotten Inventions and Inventors. 

Joseph Bramah, the General Inventor. 

Henry Maudslay—Perfection of Tools 
and Machines. 

J Clement—The Calculating Ma- 
chine. 

Richard Roberts—The Self-acting Mule. 

James Nasmyth and the Steam Hammer, 

Sir W. Fairbairn and Iron Construction, 


Iron and Tools—The Smith. 
ioe “al of Iron Manufacture in Bri- 


Dua D Dudley and Iron-smelting. 

Andrew Yarranton, the Forgotten 
Patriot. 

The Darbys and Reynoldses. 

Benjamin Huntsman—Cast Steel. 

Henry Cort—his Work and Ruin. 

Roebuck and Mushet—The Black Band. 


A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. Including 


a Residence in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail across North America. 
Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s, 


CONTENTS : 
Down Channel. Spring, Summer, and Harvest. 
Flying South. Bush Animals. 
Within the Tropics. Life at the Diggings. 
The “ Blue Jacket.” Round to Sidney. 
The South Atlantic. Up the Pacific. 
Nearing A Honolulu and San Francisco, 
Melbourne. Across the Sierra Nevada. 
Up Country. The Rocky Mountains. 
Australian 'e Chicago and New York. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Now ready, small folio, with 25 Plates, 31s. 6d, 
LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK ; being a 


Selection of Sketches made during many Tours. By E. Ww. Cooxs, R.A. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 4 


“ The pencil speaks the tongue of every land.” DRYDEN. 


Travels in many countries, extending over a period of fifty years, have filled ny 
Sketch-books with several thousand sketches, which have often served to recall to 
friends pleasant memories of happy days and sunny climes, and excite a wish to visit 
places alike remarkable for natural beauty and historic interest. 

At their request, and in the hope that the recollections and desires they have 
experienced may be shared by others, these sketches are submitted to the public.” 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN QUESTION ; 


being a very Recent View of Turkey. By Sir Geonce CAMPBELL, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE TURKS AND BULGARIANS, 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK SEA; 


or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks, By H. C. Bamanay, 

Civil Engineer. 
“This most acceptable and timely book was written before popular prejudices on 
abun opportunities n e inner he country and of i 
He has written not only a highly instroctive. but als 

* Healthy, lively letters, written mm engineers’ vernacul ther tl in classical 

but in which the writer contrives to give his readers a view of life in Bulgaria wey 
interest at any time, but which just now has a special interest or even He has 


portance. 
worth a bushel of Blue Books and a shoal of records of travelsof theordinary 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, Authors of “ History of Painting in North 
Italy.” 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 42s. 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH BOOK: a 


Selection of Sketches taken during many Tours. By E. W. Cooker, is 
With Descriptive Text. Small folio, 25 Plates, 31s. 6d, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (Tuomas 


EDWARD, Associate of the Linnean Society). By SAMUEL SMILes, Author of 
“Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations by George 
Reid, A.R.S.A. 10s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE ; being Prac- 


tical Remarks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Weaning of 
School Houses. By E. R. Rogson, Architect to the School Board for London. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, with 300 Illustrations, medium ae 

‘ust ready. 


CAPTAIN NARES’S OFFICIAL REPORT 


to the ADMIRALTY of the RECENT ARCTIC EXPEDITION. With 
Map, 8vo. 2s. 6d. (By authority. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN 


Geert; being a Very Recent View of Turkey. By Sir Grorcz Camp- 
BELL, M.P. Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF- 


FERTILIZATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By CuHares DARWIN, 
. F.B.S, Crown 8vo. 12s. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK 


SEA; or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Turks. By H. C. 
BARKLEY, Civil Engineer. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. 
Second Series. Being the St. James's Lectures for 1876. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Canon ASHWELL. 
FENELON’S C2UVRES SPIRITUELLES. Rev. T. T. CARTER. 
ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Bishop of Ety. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Canon Barry. 
PARADISE LOST. Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Dean of CHESTER. 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Dean of CHICHESTER. 


THE JESUITS; their Constitution and Teach- 


ing: an Historical Sketch. By W. CO. Cantwrieut, M.P. 8vo. 9s. 


THE FRENCH RETREAT from MOSCOW, 


and other Historical Essays. By the late Earl STANHOPE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK tothe ENVIRONS of LONDON: 
an Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village within a circle 
of Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Alphabetically arranged. By James 
THoRNE, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. Third Series. From the a to the Christian Era. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Dean 
Srantey. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. With a PLAIN 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY for FAMILIES and GENERAL READERS. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, bound, 21s. 
VOL. I.—THE GOSPELS. By Epwarp Cuurton, M.A., late Archdeacon 
of Serre wae and Rector of Crayke. 
ACTS and EPISTLES, By W. Basi Jones, D.D., Lord 
of St. Dovid’ 8. 


The Illustrations in this Work consist of Panoramic and other Views of 
Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches and Photographs made 
on the spot by Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A., and the late James Graham. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


BRITISH and FOREIGN ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED by INSECTS. 
Second Edition, Revised, with woodcuts, crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited 


JouHN Witson Croker. With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir Walter Scott, 
James Mackintosh, Disraeli, Markland, &c, Seventh Edition; 
1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portraits, 12s, 


THE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, 


and Industries in Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES, New 
and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 
Vol. II. Translated from the German b: 
B. ENGLAND, M.A., Owens College, Manchestel, 


DOG-BREAKING ; the most Expeditious, 


Certain, and Easy Method, whether great excellence or = mediocrity be 
required ; with Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and the Gun. By 
General W. N. Hutcuinson. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 7s. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

With a Sketch of t st the Language, and ita 
Principal Dialects. Dr. LeonarRD ScuMirz, Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. Post Sve, 3s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, December 1876. 


VALUABLE WORKS ADAPTED FOR 
LITERARY PRESENTS. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with 19 Maps and 130 Illustrations, £3 3s. 


THE TRAVELS of MARCO POLO, the 


VENETIAN, concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A New 
English Version. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern 
Travels. By Colonel C.B. 


Royal 8vo. with Maps and 500 Llustrations, 42s. 


TROY and its REMAINS: a Narfative of. 


ies and R hes made on the Site of Ilium, and in the Trojan 
Plain By Dr. SCHLIEMANN. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 500 Woodcuts, each 42s. 


HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN: 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Medieval, and Modern. By 
SaMUEL BircH and MaRrRYAT. 


Complete in 6 vols. medium 8vo. £6 15s. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


OLD TESTAMENT. With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation. alt _ AND CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN 
CuurcH. Edited by Canon Cook, M. 


3 vols. medium Svo. with Illustrations, £5 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its Antiqui- 


ties, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Ws. Sirs, D.C.L. 


Royal 8vo. with Portrait and other Engravings, 26s. 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, 


Painter, and Architect ; including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti 
Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By CHarRLes HEATH WILSON, 


2 vols. 8vo. with 


HISTORY of PAINTING in N ORTH ITALY 


from the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Drawn up from fresh Materials 
and recent Researches in the Archives of Italy ; as wéll as from personal in- 
spection of the Works of Art scattered thceaglisus Burope. By J. A. CROWEB 
and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Mustrations, 42s. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


Account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. 
J. A. CROWE and G. B, CAVALCASELLE, ad 


6 vols. medium 8vo. with Illustrations, each 28s, 


ENCYCLOPZADIA of CLASSICAL ANTI- 
QUITY. By Various Writers. Edited by Wat. Sura, D.C.L, 
I.—GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 1 vol. 
IL—GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 3 vols. 
IIL—G@REEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. 


Folio, half-bound, £6 6s. 


AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPRY, 


BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. Intended to illustrate the “ Dictionaries ot 
the Bible” and “Classical Dictionaries.” —e 4 the superintendence 


of Dr. Wa. and Mr. Descriptive ‘Text. 
Ato. with 24 Tustrations of Lunar Objects and numerous Woodcuts, 30s. 
THE MOON: 


considered as a Planet, a World, 
qnd Satelite, By Jamzs Nasurru, 0.2, and Jawms 


2 vols. royal 4to. each 42s. 


THE MOSEL, the LOIRE, and the SOUTH 


Porty Btchings, with Descriptive Letterpes By 


4 vols, mediuni Svo. with 1600 Illustrations. 


HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 


COUNTRIES, from the Earliest’ Times to the Present Day. By Janus 
Fercusson, F.R.S. 


I. and Il.—ANCIENT AND MEDIZVAL £3 3s, 
IIIl—INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
IV.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 3ls. 6d. 


7 vols. post 8vo. with 360 Illustrations, 


THE CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND and 


WALES. With a History of each See, and Biographical Notices of the 
Bishops. By RicHarp J. Kine, B.A. 


I. and Il.—WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, ROCHES- 
TER, CANTERBURY, CHICHESTER, AND ST. ALBANS. 36s. 


.—OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, LINCOLN, NORWICH, AND 
GLOUCESTER, WORCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 
LICHFIELD. 16s. 


VII.—LLANDAFF, BANGOR, ST. DAVID’S, AND ST. ASAPH. 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. By AtrexanpEr 


Cocurang, M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


“ The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, and interest the ut 
there ea vigour of of narrative and description ‘that the author av most 
partial.” —Court 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


EpWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YoNGE. Second and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. large 
post 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 


os k of ‘kabi i lish 
of remas end interest, which will the mest papular Engi 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNE WARWICK. By Georcrana M. Craik. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The original and 
clear. the pictures of life 


GLENCAIRN. By Iza Durrvus Harpy. 3 vols. 
MARK EYLMER’S REVENGE. By Mrs. 


J. K. SpENDER, Author of “ Jocelyn’s Mistake,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is a good deal that is readable in this novel.” —A theneum. 


THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By 


GrorGE MacDona.p, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Its nobili keen insight into h nature, and its + Place this book 


HER PLIGHTED TROTH. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “Guardian and Lover.” ae J (Dee. 22. 


interesting. The style is and 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY in the EAST. By 


the Baron HeNrY DE Worms. An Account of the Policy and Interests of 
England in the Eastern Question, as compared with those of the other 
European Powers. With Map and Appendix, containing the Treaty of 
Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, Lord Derby’s Des- 
patches, and other Documents. Demy 8vo., 5s. [Now ready. 

“ Nons venons de parcourir un ouvrage...... dont nous recommandons sérieuse- 
ment la lecture, ‘ La Politique Orieut,” par le Baron Henry de 
‘Worms.”—Journal des Débats, December 12, 1876. 

“Under this title Baron de Worms has published a perfect handbook to the 
question of the day. It should be in every one’s possession. It contains not only 
an excellent map, but xz the documents which are so frequently referred to. We 
find in it the Treaty of Paris. wv Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, and all 
the most important of Lord Derby’s es. The author analyses the Eastern 
Question in its inception, its — and its possible conclusion, and his pages 
contain not only valuable arguments and excellent suggestions, but are a perfect 
storehouse of information culled from books, diplomatic documents, and newspapers. 
‘The constitutions and laws of Turkey and of Russia are contrasted. The resources 
of every European State are weighed, the tendencies of the policy of the various 
Cabinets are carefully examined, and in a word, all who wish to make themselves 
masters of the political situation ought to study and keep by them 
ably-written compendium.”—Post, December 13. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a 


Political Sketch of Men and Events since 1868. 

Worms. Second Edition, revised and corrected, with 

on the Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

“ A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the 

war with and of the Policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 

found in ‘ The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.’ ” 
Quarterly Review, October 1876. 

“ The special merits of the essay which Baron de Worms has republished are very 
considerable. The narration is always clear, the selection of materials is judicious, 
and the work is pervaded by a spirit of good sense and right feeling. It cannot be 
said that the author unduly exaggerates or unjustly e value of Austria 
and of Austrian men and things. There is also to te Sound Su the vebuane courese 
of information not easily to be obtained elsewhere. More especially, Baron de 
Worms offers to his readers four maps, very carefully executed, in which the nation- 
alities, the religions, the population, ay the cultivation 


Austria are exhibited in a in y 
y of Paris, reprinted in this volume, which 
it is very convenient to have made accessible in one volume instead of being scat- 
tered over many.”—Saturday Review, December 9, 1876. 

(The above Work has been translated into the French and German Languages.) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ON BUILDING, 


CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL: 


With the Theory of Domes and of the Great Pyramid; 
together with a Catalogue of the Sizes of Churches 
and other large Buildings. 


By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. 
Author of “ Clocks and Watches and Bells,” “ Astronomy without Mathematics,” &c. 
end Weare alle very cordially 


be read for 
‘to read it for themselves 
epigrammatic, 


“ We commend the book to the 
take an interest, in the building art.”. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


eposideration of all who 
ao or who 


CHRISTMAS PR ESENTS. 


THE WITCHES’ FROLIC, and The BAG- 


MAN’S DOG. By THomas INGoLpDssy. Illustrated, by an entirely new Art, 
by Jane Cook, Author of “ The Sculptor caught Napping.” Large 4to. 21s, 


“ Miss Cook has ee ett a very desirable gift-book, which will cause admiration and 
curiosity i in its rs.""—Saturday Review. 
* No more original Christmas gift has this t Mr. Bentley's special 
edition of * Th tches’ Frolic and the Bagman’s 
“ Admirably suited for a Christmas present.” — cay a” 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: 


THE ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend, and other Notes. 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an 
Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, 24s. ; 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Tenniel; and a magnificent Emblematic Cover, designed 
by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on toned paper, crown 4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

THE BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New Edition, printed in large 
clear type, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. 12mo. plain edges, 5s.; with 3 Illustrations, gilt 
edges, 63 

THE VICTORIA EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


Havarp, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” Demy 8vo. with 
Map and 10 Illustrations, 16s. 
“ A charming Christmas present.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE HEAVENS: an [Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amép&e GuiLLEMIN. Edited by J. NoRMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science, demy 8vo. with nearly 200 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 
“MISUNDERSTOOD. 5s. 
THWARTED. 5s. | 


TOWN CRIER. 5s. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 6s. 
WILD MIKE, 3s. 6d. 

Also, the Quarto Edition of MISUNDERSTOOD, with Full-page Illustrations 
by Du Maurier, 7s. 6d. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


Complete Edition.) The ' 36s. ; or separately, each 6s. 


(The only 


SENSE AND SEN NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
EMMA. PERSUASION. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. LADY SUSAN, and THE 
MANSFIELD PARK. WATSONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BULLEKELEY OF LISSINGTON.” 


HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 


MounTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “ The Girl He Left Behind - &e. 
Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


WINDS of DOCTRINE ; being an Examina- 


tion of Modern Theories of and Evolution. By CHARLES 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Next week, fep. 8vo. 


CAINA ; and other Poems. By the Author of 


“ The King’s Sacrifice.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE ELBE. By Saran Tyrzer, Author 


of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, 3 vols. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of 


“ Almost Faultless,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just ready, 4to. cloth, price 30s. ; half russia, price 36s. 
Volume V. (Can—CLeE) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


A New Serial Story, by the Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
entitled 


“CHERRY RIPE,” 


Will commence in the JANUARY Number of 


TEMPLE BAR, 
Which will be ready on December 20, at all Booksellers’, 1s. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Ac- 


count of some ef the principal Difficulties encountered in its Exploration, 
and the Results obtained. Witha Narrative of an Expedition through the 
Jordan Valley and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Captain 
in the emo of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., late 
in Charge of the Explorations in the Holy Land, Demy 8vo. with Tilus- 
trations, 21s. 


LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries. By:R. H. Horne, 
eog: d of “Orion.” Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND Mayer. 2 vols. crown 
vo. 21s. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By Lady aay Author of “ Three Phases of Christian 
Love,” “ Impressions of Spain,” &c. 2 Vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 
* A book which, nanast from the charm of its narrative, is a — valuable contribution to the 


literature affectin great social question day, that is to say, the proper status of 
woman.’ Morning Post. 


THE CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. 


By the late WaLrER Farquaar Fook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by 
the Rev. WALTER Hook, Rector of Porlock. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 
“Two volumes of sermons preached by the very Rey. Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., have 
Seems collected under the peculiarly fitting title of‘ The Church and its Ordinances,’ the work of 
and Sein having been most zealously and ably performed by the Rev. 
Walter Hook, "Daily Telegraph. 


AN UNREQUITED LOVE: an Episode in 


the Life of Beethoven. From the German of Dr. NoHL. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 


Morland, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Glirtin, crane, 
Cotman, Turner (in ‘Liber Studiorum”), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The freshness and sincerity of Mr. Wedmore’s criticism explain the apparent irregularity 
of his method...... Its order is not merely fortuitous...... We know of no other writer who has 
proached this side "s work i spirit at once so just and symprthetic. The 
chapters on Crome and the very best in the volume.” — Mall Gazette. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JOAN. 
By RIODA BROUGHTON, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. pasate FITZGERALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PARVENU FAMILY; or, Phebe: 


Girl and Wife. By Percy FrrzGkraLp, Author tt * Bella Donna,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Sketched with a We to thank Mr. Fi! id fi ing 
itzgerald for having given us a 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“* Margaret's Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This most charming book.""— Morning Post. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 


“ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW PROSE ROMANCE 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. : 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: 


A Romance. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C08 NEW WORKS. 


The Fifth Edition is ready this 


MR.EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 3 Maps and many I!!ustrations, 42s. 
—— .the sect vabunble reeord of Central Asia which has yet been published in 


will uadoubrediy long text-book on the in Asia, and pass 
to posterity as ‘k of —Geographical Mi 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. A Second and 


Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


tacks without on tate ‘will, will find some- 
thing interesting.” Illustrated London 


THE PAINTERS of all SCHOOLS. By 


Lovts Vriarport, and other Writers. Super-royal 8vo. illustrated with 20 full- 
page and 70 smaller Engravings, 500 pp. cloth extra, 25s. 
“ A handsome volume full of much information and sound criticism.” — Times. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of an ARCHITECT 
in the NORTH-WEST of EUROPE. By Fettx Narsoux. Translated from 
the French by Jonn Peto. Demy 8vo. with 24 full-page and other Lllustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 16s. 


THE TWO AMERICAS; being an Account 


of Sport and Travel. With Notes on wy and Manners in North and South 
America. By Sir Rose LamBarr PRIcg, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, cioth extra, 13s. (Ready. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. CHALLENGER: 


Scenes in many Lands and —— over many Seas. By W. J.J. Spry, R.N. 
1 vol. demy Svo. with Map and tions, cloth extra, 18s. 


MEN of MARK: a Gallery of Thirty-seven 


Contemporary Portraits (taken from Life) of Eminent Men of the Day. 
The Photographs are Cabinet-size and Permanent. The Frontispiece is 
a@ very fine Photograph of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, specially taken 
for this Work, as are all the Portraits. 1 vol. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 25s. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 
FOUR GOSPELS, with Bida’s Illustrations. The Volume for the present 
season is that of SAINT LUKE. Imperial 4t». cloth extra, £3 3s. This, 
with the Three Gospels already published, completes the Work. 

Magnificent.”— Times. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY IS 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, the Courier of the 


Czar. Post Svo. with very;many fine Scien, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s.6d. 
(Uniform with ‘* Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.”’) (Ready. 


ANIMALS PAINTED by THEMSELVES: 


Two Hundred Serio-Comic Illustrations of Animals, with Letters and Tales 
by Animals. The Illustrations are by Grandville. 1 vol. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
** Achoice yolume, abounding with the drollest illustrations and the richest humour........ 
Will cause intinite amusement.”—Court Jour 
“The great attraction of the very curious book will be the illustrations by Grandville, which 
are very and all 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA: the 


Narrative of the Captivity of Louis Trégance, a French Sailor, for Nine 
Years among the Savages in the Interior. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations 
and Map, cloth gilt, 6s. (Ready. 

“ Will be found thoroughly interesting.”"—John Bull. 


ROSE in BLOOM. By Lovutsa L. M. Atcort. 


Author 4 * Little Women,” &c. Small post Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3s. 


THE LITTLE KING; or, the Taming of a 
Young Russian Count. By S. Biaxpy. Translated from the “French by 
Mary DE HAvreviLLeE. Crown = with 64 graphic Illustrations by Emile 
Bayard, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d 

“A very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would recommend to our readers." 


Spectator. 
book is exceedingly amusing.” —Literar; 
capital sory illustrated by Emile Bayard We can commend * The 


Little | Kinz? by S. Blandy, is the most charming and instructive story for youths 
whieh = have met with for some time past.’ ze Journal, 
very interesting and attractive book.” 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO: 


in the Time of King David. A Pheenician’s Adventurous Explorations 1000 
Years g.c. Crown 8vo. with many fine Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“A cleverer or more interesting book of its kind ed ‘wine been written........ M. Cahon 
has opened a fresh mine in literature.” —Vonconsorm: 


SILVER PITCHERS. By Lovtsa M. Atcorr. 


Author of “ Little Men,” &c. Small post Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SNOW-SHOES and CANOES. By W.H. G. 


Krxestox. The Adventures of a Fur-Hunter in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
Square imperial 16mo. with many fine Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 7s. 6d. 


LION JACK: a Story of Perilous Adventures 


amongst Wild Men and Beasts, how ies are Made. By 
P. T. BARNUM. Crown 8vo. with extra, 65, 


HELEN’S BABIES. By a Vicrim. Price 1s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
STORM DRIVEN. By Mary Heaty. 


8 vols. [ Ready. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 3 vols. [Ready, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & a 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
eT NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
FORTHCOMING. 


ARS. Muham 
the late Sir by 
M.R.A.S., a College, Sandhurst. Vol. VII. Un pi 


THE COINAGE of LYDIA and PERSIA from the 


Earliest Times to the Fall of the Achemenide. By Barchay V. HEAD, 
Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British M: Ato. 40, with 3 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Un preparation. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. (Being the 


Second Series of “ Problems of Life and Mind.”) By GEORGE omy peene. 


RECENT. 
GRIMM’S LAW. A Study: or, Hints towards an 


Explanation of the so-called “ Lautverschiebung ;" to which are added some remarks on 
b— Primitive eg oe K, and several Appendices. By T. LE MARCHANT DOUSE. 
8vo. pp. XVi.—332, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Edition, Smo. pp. 616, with Mags, neatly bound in dark green 


Now 


THE SONG of the REED; and other Pieces. By 


E. H. Pater, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 
Among the contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyim, 
from other Persian as well as ong the will 
*"Ye Hole in ye Walle,” "A well Abbey,” * The Devil to Pay,” 


THE MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwoop Reape. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 544, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH FARMING. By Juuivs 


DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for France. and late 

Member of the Legislative Council of the Cave of Good Hope, &c.; and JAMES 

EpMunpD HanrrTino, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &e. 
full rhage Kilestrations and 50 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By 


W.R.GreEG. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


(Just t published. 
AMONGST MACHINES : a Description of various 


Mohenienl Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal. and other Substances. 
for Boy: oe y Tilnstonted. By the Author of “ The Young Mechanic.” 
—336, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Just published. 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the 
Creator of the House of Commons. By REINHOLD PAULI. Translated by Usa M. 
With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Crowe 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical Treatise on the 


Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, 
re-written, crown 8vo. pp. x.—182, cloth, 5s. (Just published. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the PERSIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By E. H, PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and of Arabic 
in the U of C Square royal 3mo. pp. 726, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS; being a 


Survey of Pom North Polar Question, including Extended Considerations for the Renewal 
of Dutch Arctic h. By Sam 4 ¥. RICHARD VAN CAMPEN. 8vo. with a valuable 
North Polar Map and a full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages, cloth, 12s. 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL and AMERICAN RECORD, 


Special Number for November, containing a succinct Report. Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By 


Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. xvi.—49 and 512, cloth, 30s. 


ADVANCE THOUGHT. ByCuartes E.Guass. Crown 


8vo. pp. xxxvi.—188, cloth, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period. 


J. Tatpoys WHEELER. Vol. IV. Part I. India under Mussulman Rule. svo. 


THE SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese 
Cuinese Language end Literature in 


the University ot Profesor of the —432, cloth, 12s. 
JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown and White. By 


the Earl of SoUTHESK. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. x.—24, cloth, 6s. 


LANGUAGE and ITS STUDY, with especial Refer- 


anskrit and Instructor in mn Languages liege. 
Morris “M.A. LL-D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


By J. P. N. LaNp, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Universit of lore. 
‘Translated from the Dutch by RecinaLv LANE Poo.e, Balliol Col! Oxford, 
Part L—Sounds. Part I1.—Words. 6d. 


LOVE’S TRILOGY: a Poem. By Tomas 


M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 150, cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


FIFTY “ BAB” BALLADS. 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE in SPORT made PHILOSOPHY 


in EARNEST ; being an Attempt to Illustrate some Elementary Principles of 
Physical Knowledge by means of Toys and Pastimes. Edited by Roperr 
ROvTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 
“ An admirable introduction to tific knowledge. No better Christmas present could be 
given to a studious boy.” ndard. 
* By the aid of a few toys. cn leading principles of natural philosophy are laid down in a 
very lucid manner.” —Spectator. 
“Ts a capital book to put into the hands of a studious and ingenious ae 


Manchester City News. 
“ Ts likely to become a great favourite with boys.""— Manchester Examiner. 
“ A more suitable Christmas present for a youth it would be difficult to name” World. 
Mining 


Also, by the same Author, 


DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ronert B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant- 
Examiner in Chemi stry and Natural Philosophy to the University of London, 
and J. H. Pepper, late of the Polytechnic. Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ A really valuable contribution to popular science.""—Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK ON CONJURING. 


MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise on 


the Art of Conjuring. By Professor HorrmMann. Crown Svo. with 318 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Ts, indeed, a treatise of a most fr ch kind, and gives copious directions for the per- 
eens of every conceivable trick.’ 
y be safely described as a perfect 1 of mystery.’ "Liverpool Rally Cos 
Those enjoy puzzling and who envy the magician's power, should get 
Mr. clever book.” — Manchester Examiner. 


“ Any one giving ordinary study to the very lucid Sete eves by the Professor, sup- 
por as these are by the ne gece clear diagrams with which the book abounds, a 
safely ring up the curtain, and ‘ witch world’ with the marvels and mysteries of moder 
magic.”’"—Graphic. 


THE NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual 


of Amusements, Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By the Author of “ A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam.” Crown 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and Coloured Plates, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ In all respects worthy of being presented to the young ladies of England.” —Atheneeum. 
THE KING OF BOYS’ BOOKS. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK. a Complete Ency- 


clopedia of Sports and Amusements. Twelfth Edition. Containing new 
Articles on Rinking, Badminton, Knurr and Spell, Lawn Tennis, Sleighing, 
Bicycles and Bicycling, Croquet, &c. With more than 600 Engravings and 
9 full-page Plates, printed in Colours, forming the Newest and most Com- 
plete Encyclopedia of Sports ever Published. Edited by EpMunp Rovt- 
LEDGE, F.R.G.S. Imperial 16mo. pp. 816, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 93. 6d. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MR. RUSSELL’S “CRIMEA.” 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to the 


CRIMEA. By W. H. Russet1, Special Correspondent of the “ Times.” With 
Maps and Plans. Demy §vo. cloth, 14s. 

This work, which has been out of print for ten years, has been entirely 
revised, and for the greater part rewritten. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE BABY’S OPERA: a Book of Old 


Rhymes with New Dresses. By WALTER CRANE. Engraved and Printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. The Music by the earliest Masters. Small 4to. 
in fancy cover designed by the Artist, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

“ An enchanting 

“ Will delight all a tphic 

“ Illustrated with all of that Walter Crane knows how to employ.” 


ectator. 
“* These are not crnde and dauby patches ; they are genuine pieces of art, grotesque,’ but well 
drawn, and printed in colours with a degree ‘of care and delic sacy rure'y seen in such works.” 
Liverpoo! Daily Courter. 
“ The illustrations are full of spirit and invention, and by their grace and charm of colour 
may help to counteract the evil influences to which the artistic sense of infancy is in its story- 
too often exposed.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “LITTLE WIDEAWAKE.” 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1877: a Story 


Book for Little Children. By Mrs. SALE BARKER. With nearly 400 Ilustra- 
trations, fancy boards, 380 pp. 3s.; cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and Medallion, 5s. 

Beautifully got up.”—A theneum. 


“ Will be quite as popu ar with the little ones as former volumes have been.” —Academy. 
“ Cannot fail to be a joyful gift to little children.” — Liverpoo! Daily Courier. 


THE NEW NURSERY RHYME BOOK. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 


A Collection of Alphabets, Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. With 300 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., John Tenniel, Harrison Weir, Walter Crane, W. 
M‘Connell, J. B. Zwecker, and others. Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 3s.; cloth 
gilt, 5s. 
“ Will delight young children.""—Liverpool Daily Courier. 
“* Beautiful externally and internally. Wail be a treasure in the nursery.”—Scotsman. 
“ Well printed and admirably illustrated.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


WALTER CRANE’S SIXPENNY TOY 


BOOKS, newly arranged in V olumes, with Original Covers specially designed 
for them by the Artist. Each 3s. 6d. 

THE SONG of SIXPENCE TOY BOOK, 

CHATTERING JACK PICTURE BOOK. 

KING LUCKIEBOY’S PICTURE LOOK, 

THE THREE BEARS’ PICTURE BOOK, 

THE MARQUIS of CARABAS’S PICTURE BOOK. 

THE BLUE BEARD PICTURE BOOK. 

Or tbe Set complete in 6 vols. price One Guinea. 


“Tt isfast becoming a work of supererogation to praise Mr. Walter Crane’s picture-books for 
—Morning Pos 


alter Crane. with his well drawn, imouinatins. fresco-looking desi has s' his 
on the old fairy tales.”"—Paill Mall Gazette . 


THE “ BAB” BALLADS. 


GILBERT. New Edition, embodying the Two Series, Pe with many 
illustrations by the Author, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 68, 


ELFINELLA ; 


Or, HOME FROM FAIRYLAND. 


LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Iady Jane Grey,” “ The Cid,” “‘ Duke for a Day; or the 
Tailor of Brussels,” &c. 


TIMES. 
We of Mr. Ross Neil's earlier dramas—“ Inez,” “ Duke for 
a Day,” and The Cid.” But as Elfinella” has been actually submitted 


to the practical test of the stage. we prefer to single that out for’ notice........ While the gentle 
flow of domestic interest seizes on our sympathy from the first and carries it along to the end, 
the author has concentra energies on certain effective situations, to which everything 
else is core fully d. The tions excited het action under thrilling circum- 
stances of the most exalted passions in our nature are relieved by a lively play of fancy. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


This bare outline, however, gives a very insufficient idea of the graceful mingling of humour 
and tenderness with which the j joyous ‘put idie sportiveness of Fairyland is contrasted with the 
deep and serious experiences of human li nee ecccceee A natural and suggestive study of character, 
in viteh even the fairies are felt to be at home........ lays of a kind (* Lord and Lady 
Russell’), dealing with subjects of natignal interoet, and ina Which excites sympathy 
with the noblest emotions, might do much in making public pinion 1 not only more refined and 
intellectual, but more robust. 


ATHEN ZUM. 


is very refined, elegant. and fanciful in treatment, and displays much poetic 
taste and culture. The piece has been Koy in Edinbu' nis and might with fair hope of success 
be transferred to London boards........ In dealing with Lord and Lady yank Mr. Ross Neil 
hee supplied a striking picture of the Court of the second Charies........ r. Ross Neil's work is 

firm and conscientious, and his drama ure. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Mr. Neil's ‘* Elfinella ; or, Home from Fairyland ,” breathes the same spirit as the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” or “ The Faithful Shepherdess,” or “ The Sad Shepherd.” 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
subject Elfinella” is most gracefully wound the four acts of the drama, and 


iseminently satisfactory. “Lord an 11,” though painful as any 
on @ su must be, is full of Soot pathos, and strong in human interest 
throughout....... -We that many would select “ Lord and Lady Russell” 
GUARDIAN. 
and Lady Russell "is repeated in much detail with a con- 


SCOTSMAN. 
“ Elfinella " was played at the Princess’s Theatre in Edinburgh last October (1875), not 
having previously’ been published. We then took occasi 
dramatic work, in terms of high praise........ he treatment of the story (* Lord and Lady 
Russell”) is suggestive and eminently artistic throughout...... «-There is not a touch in the 
hole piece that isnot highly dramatic. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS, NEW-YEAR, OR BIRTHDAY GIFT-BOOK 
FOR A LADY. 


THE LADY'S TRE ASURY for 1876. Besides a sche 


in det 


Warren's Story, so 
and What she Taucht me.” 
Short Tales. Twelve 
Coloured Fashion Piates. A 
Full and Practical Instructions to W Ly trom. on Cookery, 
Household Management, Children’s Costumes, Chess, Double Acrosties, Pastimes tor 
Winter Sreatage &c. Super-royal 8vo. beautifully bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


3. 
AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR A LADY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 


THE LADY'S EVERY-DAY BOOK: a Practical Guide in 


the Elegant Arts ry Daily Difficulties of Domestic Life. Large post 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE : 


pages with 
tance to every one desirous of 
feof interest and -informed woman.” 


NEW FANCY PAPER WORK. 


ae oh Paper | Mosaic, and How to Make it, with Full 


and Coloured Plates. W. Benross, Author 
ual of &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, ‘4 


FRET CUTTING and PERFORATED CARVING. With 


Practical Instructions. By W. BEMROSE, Jun., Author of “ Manual of Wood Carvin 
With 54 Designs suitable for every description of useful and ornamental 
of Furniture and Ornament. nth Edition, demy dto. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


New Des in Fret Cutti are being continually brought out. A complete List of those 


A MANUAL of WOOD CARVING; containing upwards of 
130 Original and Selected Designs for the Guidance of } Ptrcacans and imparting all neces- 
sary a to Beginners in this Useful Art. Pd Ww. peg with Intro- 
duction. by LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.3.A., &c. &c. Twelfth Editio: crown 

4to. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


MANUAL | of BUHL WORK and MARQUETRY. With 


Instructions Learners in these Arts. le 


INSTRUCTIONS in FRET CUTTING. With full-size Work- 
By W. Bemrosg, Jun., Author of * Buhl Work and Marquetry,” &c. Demy 


MARMADUKE MERRY, the MIDSHIPMAN. By W.H. G. 
I6mo. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 5s.; or with gilt 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS. 10 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW LIST. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Joun Dewnts, Editor of *‘ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547,” &c, 


: Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele --The Wartons — John Wesley — 
Gonthey — English Lyrical Poetry — English Rural Poetry—The English 
net. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in BRITISH 


GUIANA. By C. Barrineton Brown, F.G.S.. Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines; late Government Surveyor in British Guiana. Demy 8vo. 
with Map and 10 Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


Whil-t engaged as Geologist on the Government Geological Survey of the 
West Indies, it fell to the lot of the Author to visit and explore much of that 
portion of British Guiana lying between the rear of the sugar estates and the 
confines of the colony, known as the interior, and which consists of swamps, 
wooded rising ground, and finally mountains and savannahs, all lying in a 
state of nature, the haunts of wild animals, and various Indian tribes. In 
these pages he has recounted the incidents that occurred during those explora- 


THE EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN in 


CANADA : Some Experiences of an Old-Country Settler. With Sketches of 
Canadian Life, Sporting Adventures, and Observations on the Forests and 
Fauna. By J.J, Rowan. 


This work contains practical hints for Emigrants and Sportsmen, written 
by an Emigrant and a Sportsman. Also information specially written for a 
class of emigrants for which Canada is a particularly suitable country—people 
of small fortune, whose means, though ample to enable them to live well in 
Canada, are insufficient to meet the demands of rising expenses at home. 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 


a@ Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By FreDERIC 
Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir’s service ; Author 
of ‘‘The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a hical Account.” 
Large post 8vo. with Map and numerous 


THE JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRI- 


TORIES: a Geographical Account. By FREDERIC Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, late of the Maharajah of Kashmir’ s 
Service. Medium 8vo. illustrated by 6 Folding Maps, numerous 
Plates and Folding Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s, 


“ Henceforth it must be considered as one f the ~ authorities on a country of great 
interest in itself, and of special interest to English people on account of its relation to our 
Indian dominions and Government.. .-On the country as a whole, in ail its aspects, poli- 
pan ae oe Ce and physi . Mr. Drew's work will be a permanent and trust- 
wort ty authori 

onan imagine—so precise and fullis the book before us—that many years will pass before 
other oes mp attempt to treat of a subject he Mr. Drew has so 2 Cones 
maps ‘hich h conclude the volume are, in our opinion, by 


THE PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 


Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
to that of Nader Shah. By Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of ** Letters 
on India,” “*A Trip to the Trenches,” “ Rambles in North and South 
America,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Sir Edward Sullivan's is not one’to serve a temporary purpose t possesses a permanent 


bu 
interest and value. Le is a master of his subject, and writes in a vivacious and singular], 
pleasing style.”""—Pall Mali G ( Gazette. 


FIJI: our New Province in the South Seas. 
J. H. De Ricct, F.R.G.S., Her Majesty's Attorney-General for Fiji, Author 
“ How about Fiji?” Large post 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 9s. 


“An bps and intelligible guide-book to our youngest colony.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Tn all respects a very complete and exceilent "Home News. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOATS: 


an Account of the Practical Working of the various Fisheries carried on 
around the British Islands. Trawling, Drift-Net Fishing, Line-Fishing, Sean- 
Fishing, Bag-Nets, Kettle-Net and Weirs, Trammel or Set Nets. With 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in use, and 
Notices of the Principal Fishing Stations ma the United Kingdom. By 
Epmunp W. H. Ho.pswortu, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Secretary to the Royal 
Sea-Fisheries Commission. Medium 8vo. cloth, “ais. 

“Itis pustenty the latest, but the best account of the sea-fisheries which has issued from the 


most instructive omer of general working of our sea- 


THE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis of 


the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in regard to Investments, with Practical 
Directions and Tables of Securities. By BERNARD Crackorr. Twelfth 
Edition, fep. 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Asa useful book of reference, the Guide is one sui generis.” Gazette. 
“ The most complete work of its kind yet presented to the py A Aa News. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES. Edited by G. Pamups Bevan, F.G. _ A Series of Handy Volumes 
by Eminent Writers. Post 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


Twelve Volumes of this Series are now ready. Prospectus on application, 
or by post for One Stamp. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and INDUS- 


TRIAL STATISTICS. By G. Putts Bevan, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Maps, cloth, each 3s,6d. (Uniform in size and price with “ British 
Manufacturing Industries,”’) 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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“ Everything interesting to ladies that may be classi- 
exercises, pet animals, legal matters, gardening and botany, laundry and nursery, 
accomplishments, management of children and servants, dress and fashion, home decora- : 
ions. income and expenditure. health resorts. phenomena of the months, histories of : 
ng, and say, in brief, that Z 
such subjects as cannot : 
taining social distinction 
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Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1877 
(Beginning in JANUARY). 
I. WHY FRAU FROHMANN RAISED HER PRICES: 


a New Story. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


II. THE MANLINESS of CHRIST: a Series of Papers. 
Boe Hvcues, Esq., Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown's School 


III. THE STORY of the ISLES of the SEA,as TOLD by 
the FOWLS of the AIR. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. 


IV. THE FOUNDERS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. By 
Principal TuLiocn, D.D. 


V. SKETCHES BY THE WAY. By Professor Sir WxvILLE 
THOMSON, F.R.S. 
VI. SUNDAY EVENING READINGS. By— 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Principal Caird, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. Walter C. Smith, D.D. 
Professor Flint. 


Rev. Canon Duckworth. 
Alexander Raleigh, D.D. 


Professor A. B. Bruce. 
William Pulsford, D.D. R. H. Story, D.D. 
Maclaren. 


Rev. F. C. Woodhouse. Rey. Alex. 
And others. 
VII. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


VIII. DORIS BARUGH: a Yorkshire Story. By KaTmarrve 
8S. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty.” 


IX. ON the EARTH’S PLACE in NATURE. By Normay 
Lockyer, F.R.S. 
X. WALKS in LONDON. By Aveusrus J.C. Hare. 
XI. REMINISCENCES of a YORKSHIRE NATURALIST. 
By Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S, 


XII. 
C.B., Author of “ The Great Lone Land. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By— 


Sir William Thomson. Professor Fraser, LL.D. 
Professor Arch. Geikie. Samuel Smiles. 

Canon Thorold. James Geikie, F.R.S. 
Miss Gordon Cumming. And others. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ACROSS AFRICA. 
By Commander CAMERON, R.N., C.B. 
With 200 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, Maps, &c. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Inven- 


tion anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of | 


“ Homes Without Hands,” &c. 
tions, 2Is. 


“Itis impossible to convey by extract any idea of the wealth of interesting matter in this 


1 handsome vol. demy 8vo. with 300 Illustra- 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


THE LAUREL BUSH: an Old-Fashioned 


Love Story. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo. 


“ Written with all the delicacy and literary skill eo characteristic of its author.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


REMAINS, THEOLOGICALandLITERARY, 


by the late BISHOP THIRLWALL. Edited by the Rev. Canon Pexowne, 
D.D. Vols. 1. and Il, CHARGES. Demy 8vo. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By 


Saran TyTier, Author of “ Lady Bell,” “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
of the plot is original; and the story is told with charming 


freshness.” —Cou 
THE CHRISTIANS of TURKEY; 


Condition under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. WitLiaAm Denton, M.A., 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Those who are still curious to learn _— the status quo actually is in Turkey will find a 
variet ty of oars a popular form in Mr. Denton’s book.” —Academy. 
* The tone of the issober. There is no rhetoric, and no passion. It is simply a calm 
statement of facts, based chiefly on testimony.” —Spectator. 


HANDSOME PRESENTATICN VOLUME, 


GOOD WORDS for 1876. Royal 8vo. with 


nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth, gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MORE about CERF VOLANT. By Major W. F. Burizr, + 
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NELSON’S BOOKS 
FOR HOME LIBRARIES. 


A Library should contain pleasant and entertaining reading, sound in 


principle and pure in tone. 


Nothing can be more discouraging to boys or girls than to find in a Library 


books heavy in style and uninteresting in character. 


Heavy and dull books, 


however good and commendable their contents, have caused many a child 
to form a distaste for reading quite otherwise unaccountable. To avoid so 
undesirable a result should be the study of every parent or guardian. 


For reading to become a delight, and study a pleasure, it is essential that 


the Library be judiciously selected. 


How many Home Libraries are there with nota fifth of the books ever 
read beyond the first half-dozen pages? Such Libraries are dear at any 
price, and it becomes a duty of paramount importance to see that such 
books are removed clean away from influencing the young minds so in- 

juriously, and replaced by others that are safe, true, and readable. 

Messrs. NELSON'S LIST will be found to coutain books prepared specially 
to interest and instruct, whether they be distinguished as Stories, Tales, 
Biographies, History, Travel, Adventure, Science, or Religion. 

The following suggestions are given that a selection of books may be 
made with greater ease and with a more satisfactory result than is usual. A 
special list of books for a Library has not been given, as it is deemed better 
to leave the selection to the judgment of the person selecting. 


A LIBRARY SHOULD CONTAIN: 


1.—Books of Science and History 
written in an entertaining manner and 
produced in an attractive style. For this 
kind of book see those classed in Nelson’s 
Illustrated Book List, under: 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of SCI- 
ENCE and HISTORY. 
BOOKS on PHYSICAL WON- 
DERS. 
2.—Books on Geography, including 
Travel, and, as its sequel, Adventure. 
For this class of book see Nelson’s I!lus- 
trated Book List, under the titles of : 
BOOKS of TRAVEL and RE- 
SEARCH. 
BOOKS of rea and AD- 
VENTUR 
3.—Books of Tales, with a definite pre- 
cept or example, such as those described 
in Nelson’s Illustrated Book List as: 
BOOKS of PRECEPT and EX- 
AMPLE. 
BOOKS of STORIES with a 
PURPOSE, 
BOOKS ADVOCATING TEM- 
PERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
4.—Works on Natural History, par- 
ticulars of which are given in Nelson’s 


| Illustrated Book List, under the headings: 


WORKS on NATURAL HISs- 
TORY. 
BOOKS of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY for the YOUNG. 
ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 
of NATURAL HISTORY. 


5.—Biographical Book:, a selection of 
which will be found in Nelson’s Ilus- 
trated Book List, under the titles of : 
STORIES of NOBLES LIVES. 
BOOKS of EXAMPLE and EN- 
COURAGEMENT. 


6.—Books of safe and sound Light 
Reading. A large selection of these will 
be found described in Nelson’s Illustrated 
Book List ; among them are for Boys: 


STORIES by KINGSTON and 
BALLANTYNE, 


For Girls or Boys : 
BOOKS by A. L. 0. E. 
BOOKS of the SCHONBERG- 
COTTA SERIES. 
TALES with USEFUL MORALS. 
TALES for the HOME CIRCLE. 


7.—Books of Biblical Il!ustrations, fer 

which see those described in Nelson’s 
llustrated Book List as: 

of TRAVEL and RE- 

EARCH in BIBLE LANDS, 

ILLUSTRATION BOOKS. 


8.—A small number of Books of amore 
solid character, suitable for special occa- 
sions, and for reading on Sundays. It 
should also contain Works of Reference, 
For both of these Nelson's Illustrated 
Book List should be consulted, where will 
be found Works by Canon Ry kg, Dr. 
Tromson, A. L. O. E., and other eminent 
writers. 


*,* NELSON'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST, of Sixty-four pages, with 
| upwards of 50 Illustrations, may be had post free on application. 


NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


| RECENT POLAR VOYAGES: a Record of Adventure and 


Discovery. From the Search for Franklin to the Voyage of the Alert and Discovery. 
1873—76. Crown 8vo. with 62 full-page Engravings, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


NEW TALES BY 


TWICE LOST: a Story of 


Wilds of Australia. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


Shipwreck, and Adventure in the 
Crown 8vo. with 46 Enzravings, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE YOUNG RAJAH: a Story of Indian Life and Adventure. 


Crown 8vo. with upwards of 40 full-page Engravings, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE WANDERERS; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Trinidad 


and up the Orinoco. Crown 8vo. with 30 full-page Engravings, cloth extra, 5s. 
NEW BOOK BY A.L.0O. E. 
A WREATH of INDIAN STORIES. Post 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A CHARMING NEW STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


NELLY'S TEACHERS, and WHAT THEY LEARNED. 


By Kate THORNE. 


Post &vo. pp. 540, cloth. 5s. 


*,* This Story forms the first of a New Series to be published under the general title 


of the * Golden Crown Series” 
Writers of the present day. 


THE CHILDRENS WREATH: 


of Books tur the Young. 


Written by some of the best 


a Picture Book. 


Royal 4to. with 11 full-page Pictures in Colours, pictorial boards, 2s. 


IMPORTANT NEW 


for 1876. 


Lectures" 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 


Liverpool. 


WORK FOR MINISTERS AND STUDENTS, 
THE MINISTRY of the WORD: 


By Lagos M. Taytor, D.D., New York, formerly of Bootle, 


being the “ Yale College 


USEFUL BOOK FOR TIE FAMILY. 
BOOK of MEDICAL INFORMATION and ADVICE. By 


the late J. RTON M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 


8vo. cloth, 2s 


New and improved Edition, post 


“ We commend volume by the late Dr. Warburton Becbie as 
© moment 


manual of household medicine for the use of th 


hose who have not for t 


properly qualitied medical men.” —British Medical Journal. 


*,* For complete List of Thomas NELson & Sons’ 


Publications see NELSON’S 


ILLU STRATED BOOK LIST of Sixty-four pages, and containing upwards of 


50 Illustrations, post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. ; 


HOPE PARK, EDINBURGH; 


AND NEW YORK, 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAU- 


LAY. By his Nephew, GEorGe Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portrait, 363. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND from the Accession of James the Second :— 
STUDENT’s EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
PEOPLE's Eprrion, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EpIri0N, 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 8s. 
Lipraky Epition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS :— 
CHEAP EpITION, authorised and complete. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
PEopPLE’s EDITION, 2 vols. crown, 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown, 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA, l6mo. 3s. 6d. With 9 Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood, chiefly from the Antique, fcp. 4to. 21s. ; or Imperial 
16mo. 10s, 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


LORD MACAULAY. Fdited, with Occasional Notes, O. TREVELYAN, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, or 12s, bound in tree-calf b y Riviere, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY | 


Frovupe, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3 12s. 
Lipraky Eprrion, 12 vols. demy 8vo. £8 183. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


a. ee ANTHONY FroupE, M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 


Casrnet EpITion, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
Liprary EDITION, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 24s. 


The 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 1760—1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MgRIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 
Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 83. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of | 


the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.v. 753—a.D. 476. By the same Author. 
With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HeNry THomas BUCKLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


Edited and Annotated by T. H. Green, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and 
T. H. Grose, Fellow and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo, £2 lés, 


Or in Two Sections — 
TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE, 2 vols. 28s. 


ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY, 2 vols. 288, _ 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN-. 


GUAGE. By F. Max Mi.uer, M.A. Professor of Comparative Philology | 
in the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lés. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By 
Mrs, JAMESON, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 2Is. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s. 


New Edition, 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types | 


and Precursors. Completed by Lady EastLake. Revised Edition, with ad 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown Svo, 42s, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of. 


| 


A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, 


being a JOURNEY THROUGH EGYPT and NUBIA to the Second Cate. 
ract. By AMELIA B. Epwarps. Imperial 8vo. with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, price 42s. [On Tuesday neat. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J.T. Woad, FAS.A. 
Imperial 8vo. copiously illustrated, price 63s. 


The INDIAN ALPSand HOW WE CROSSED 


THEM. By a Lapy Pronger. With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Authoress, Imperial vo. Map, 42s. 


WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction. With 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14s. 


WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from the above. With 
Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description 


of every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures. With about 112 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. lds. 


WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME; a Popular 


Account of British Insects. With upwards of 700 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS ; 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R.A. 
Procror, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


PROCTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN 


OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific 
Researches, Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROCTOR’S ORBS AROUND US; a Series 


of Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun 
= ep Pairs of Suns, Third Edition, Chart and Diagrams. Crown 
vo. 7s. 


The SUN; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Third Edition, Plates and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


EASTLAKE’S HINTS on HOUSEHOLD 


TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. New Edition, with abou’ 
90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, lds. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE and LIBRARY a = a Popular Compendium of 
Universal Knowledge. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive,and Political. Maps and Plates. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY ; a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 


corrected and extended by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


-MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


with about 1,500 additional Memoirs by W. L. R. Cares. Fep. 8vo. 
price 6s. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


SERASORS, with above 1,500 New Articles by J. Y. Jounson. Fep. 8vo. 
price 6s. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or Dictionary of Holy Seripture. Maps and Plates. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 


BOTANY, in Two Parts, with many PLatEs and Woopcuts, price 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S. W. SincrrR. With a Life of the Poet, by W. WaTkKtss Lioyp, 
Author of a Volume of “Critical Essays on the Plays” (Published uniform 
with the above, price 2s.6d.) Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets, 10 vols. each 2s. 6d.; half-morocco, £2 10s. the set. 


“ The late Mr. Singer's notes are of well-known excellence, learned but not pedantic, sug- 
and i thout trivial or intrusive........ He isno rash or Javish 
Corrector of the text, though on occasion he is not found wanting. His chief service is his 
illustrations, and the charm of these | is their freshness and variety. ie draws water for him- 
self straizht from loes not borrow it from his neighbour's cistern. 
> ply, has * Preliminary Remarks,’ dealing ‘me the date and the material and like 
aye of the text is of merciful size. Altogether this is a capital edition of its 


“What Sahel does is always well done—is always done freshly. Soil. ina 
scholarly 5; rit. On the whole his essays are really remarkable for pag eas breadth, 
and general soundness.” — Academy. 

“ A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet...... ‘The a print, like that of 
the Aldine Poets, is clear; the notes are useful an and the 
bd is careful to state in them w he ‘amends’ the text. The v volumes, eover, 


rtable, no slight matter in these « days of frequent travel ; and the edition, considering 
the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published. "Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The Aldine Edition of Shakespeare the main requisites of a popular edition. 
‘The volumes are handy and the print is clear.. While Mr. Singer’ 's notes are soavenlently 
brief, it must aiso be said that what there is of them is sound and good."”—Examine: 


“ The Aldine Eehion of Shakespeare is of a smal! octavo size, convenient for about, 
and is printed in good clear type. There is a biography of Shakespeare, introductions to 
each of the sare, and a series of footnotes, which are brief, practical, and to the — and 

action 


sufficient in number without becoming, as is the case with most notes, an irritating 
to the reader."—Saturday Review. 


“This another of the cheap issues of the great dramatist. which 
five-and-twi years have poured in such numbers from the British press. 

qgrecece ‘An excellent though a short Life ot the p poet is given, and a succinct introduction to each 
Play. Footnotes, done with knowledge and cure, are also given. explanatory and illustrative 
of the text. The plays themselves are clearly printed in tolerably large type, and for a really 
elegant, portable edition a be easily held or carried, we could hardly think of anything 
better.” —Vonconformist. 


“ A cheap, compact, well minted, and well annotated of our dramatic poet's 
interesting biograp etch wi urther ves an summary 0 
his gifts as a poet. 
“ The concluding volume of the ‘ Shakespeare’ brings a worthy edition to a worthy close. 
The volumes are handy, fairly printed, and edited in a highly intelligent manner. The 
Essays of Mr. known ; of his abilit essayist no one can 


have any *Shakespeare.’ with * Essays’ as a com- 
panion will forma in for most intelligent 


THE ALDINE SERIES of the BRITISH 


POETS. The Editors of the various volumes in this Series have in all cases 
endeavoured to make the collections of Poems as complete as possible, and in 
many instances copyright Poems are to be found in these editions which are 
not in any other. Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes where neces. 
sary for the elucidation of the Text, and a Memoir. A Portrait also is added 
in all cases where an authentic one is accessible. The volumes are printed 
on toned paper in fep. 8vo. size. and neatly bound in re gilt, price 5s. each, 
The following is a List of the Poets included in this Seri 


AKENSIDE. DRYDEN. 5 vols. PRIOR. 2 vols. 

BEATTIE. FALCONER. SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, 
BURNS. 3 vols. GOLDSMITH, SPENSER. 6 vols, 
BUTLER, 2 vols. r. SURREY. 


GRAY. 
CHAUCER. 6 vols. KIRKE WHITE. 
CHURCHILL. 2 vols. MILTON. 3 vols. 
COLLINS. PARNELL. 
COWPER (including his| POPE. 3 vols. 

Translations). 3 vols. | 


SWIFT. 3 vols. 
THOMSON, 2 vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG. 2 vols. 
A Cheap Reprint of this Series, neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. per vol. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMEs OF A NEW SERIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, EACH 5s, 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited, with a Memoir, by W. M. RossErtt, and Portrait, ds, 
ROGERS. With Memoir by Epwarp BELL, and Portrait, 5s. 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ 
Coliege, Cambridge. Including the acknowledged Poems and Satires, the 
Rowley Poems, with an Essay proving their Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, 
and Selections from his Prose Writings. 2 vols. 10s. 


THE POEMS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND SIR HENRY WOTTON, 
with Selections from the Writings of other Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L, With Portrait of Raleigh, 5s. 


CAMPBELL. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. A. W. Hit. Witha Memoir by 
W. ALLINGHAM, Esq., and Portrait, 5s. 


JOHN KEATS. With a Memoir by Lord Houcuron, and Portrait, 5s. 
— — Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by the Rev. A. B. Grosarr. 
rice 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. Ewrxe. Small post §vo. with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 
“Ttisa be + 5 os marty full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and 
character.”— Pall Mall G 
that Mrs. Ewing's book is one of the year. Every- 
talent, and also full of perception and , 16%. 


“It is scarcely necessa: 
thing she writes is full 


SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. Third 
Edition, small post 8vo. with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 5s. 

** We have not met a healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long period.""—Academy. 

“The homely good sense and humour of the bulk of the story are set off by the Jatiice of its 
opening and its close, and a soft and beautiful light, as of dawn and sunset, is thrown round the 
substantial English ideal of what a girl's education ought to be, which runs through the tale. 

rs. Ewing's book will hardly be equalled by any of the many stories for girls which the 
coming Christmas is sure to produce." —.Spectator, 1875. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING ; or, Some 


Passages in the Life of an Only Son. By Mrs. Ewrne. Fourth Edition, 
with 12 Illustrations by Mrs. ni small 8vo. 


the same Authoress, Illustrated. 
THE BROWNIES; and other Tales. Third Edition, 5s. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY’'S REMEMBRANCES. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 


LOB-LIE-BY THE FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough : and other Tales. Second 
Edition, 5s. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL: a Novelette. Crown 8vo. 83. 6d. (Lately published. 


-DAISY’S COMPANIONS: a Story for 


Little Girls. By Mrs. O'REILLY. Second Edition, 16mo. with 8 Illustra- 


tions, 2s. 6d. 
~ than the adventures of Lady 
Bushwater and Lady Silverreed an eee families ; to ol readers. to whom a well-written 
yy is a sort Sr doll paradi: graceful sweetuess 


paradise, there is a gentle humorousness and 
render this little volume very attractive.""_Gua. 


By the same Authoress, Illustrated. 
LITTLE PRESCRIPTION ; and other Tales. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
GILES’S MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red House. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
DOLL WORLD; or, Play and Earnest. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 
DEBORAH’S DRAWER. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
CICELY’S CHOICE: a Story forGirls. Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES” and 


“ TALES for CHILDREN.” 2 vols. handsomely bound, with upwards of 
200 Lilustrations, each 6s. 


AUNT 


GUESSING STORIES ; or, the Wonderful 


Things seen by the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Young 
People. By the late Archdeacon FREEMAN. Third Edition, square 16 mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“ While some of these stories can serve only as an exercise of youthful ingenuity, others, such 
as ‘ The Lazy Giants’ and the * Enchanted Island,’ will, it may be hoped, answer the higher 
pin of leading oung minds to dwell with somewhat more a a mere passing thought on 
mysteries around and within us."’"—/rom the Preface. 


WONDERWORLD: a Collection of Fairy 


Tales, Old and New. Newly Translated. With 4 Coloured Illustrations and 
50 Woodcuts, 3s. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS: True 


Stories about Pets. By GwynrryN. Fourth Edition, with 10 Illustrations, 
handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 


JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F. Garry and J, H. Ewivc. With a Steel Engraving of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


Containing a Memoir of Andersen by E. Bellona—Stories by Mrs. Ewing, 
Mrs. O'Reilly, Ascott R. Hope, and others—Translations—Short Stories— 
Fairy Tales—Papers on Historical Subjects—Natural History Articles—Bio- 
graphies—Poems—A Christmas Play—Hints for Private Theatricals—Songs 
with Music, &c. &c. &e. 


THE UNIFORM EDITION of the late Mrs. 
GATTY’S WORKS. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each vol. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED AND PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED, 
DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Fifth Edition. 
AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. New Edition. 
THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 
The whole of the above ina PRESENTATION BOX, 31s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood after 
—* Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 


POOR JACK. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 


THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, 


These two volumes form the most complete English Edition of Andersen’s 


Also, 
THE BOYS’ LOCKER. Being asmall Edition 


of the above Stories, 12 vols., included in a box, icp. 8vo. 21s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS PUBLICATIONS, 


A GAZETTEER of the PROVINCE of SIND. 


Compiled by A. W. Hucues, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Bombay Uncov. Civil 
| ga Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 


This volume contains a detailed account of all the Towns and 
Villages of more than 800 Inhabitants in the Province of Sind, giving 
their Situations, Revenues, Populations, Productions, Manufactures, 
&c. It is preceded by an Introduction vf 116 pages, treating of the 
Topography of the Province, its History in Early Times and under the 
British Government, with an Account of its Civil Administration, and 
much General Information uf a miscellaneous character. 


THE PERSECUTION of DIOCLETIAN : an 


Historical Essay. By Antuur James Masoy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Just published, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Cambridge: De1curox, Bett, & Co. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the CRITI- 
CISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. With 40 Facsimiles from 
Ancient Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the Egyptian 
Versions, by Canon Licurroot, D.D. For the use of Biblical Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 
New Edition, demy 8vo. 163. 


Cambridge: De1curon, Bett, & Co. 


SIX LECTURES on the TEXT of the NEW 


TESTAMENT and the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS which contain 
it. Chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. By the Rev. 
F. H. Scrrveyer, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. With Facsimiles 
from MSS. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Cambridge: Detcuton, & Co. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM— 


Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie Lectiones Editionum BEZ, 
ELZEVIRI, LACHMANNI, TISCHENDORFTI, et TREGELLESII. 
Curante F. H. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter. 16mo. 
price 4s. 6d. An Edition with Wide Margin, for Notes. 


Cambridge: Dre1cuton, Bett, & Co. 


THE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By Tuomas Lewry, M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Author of “Fasti Sacri,” &c. With 45 large Views 
executed in the highest style of Wood Engraving, and upwards of 300 
smaller Illustrations, together with Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 
2 vols. 4to. 42s, 

“Nothing but a careful inspection of the work itself can give the reader an 
adequate idea of the thoroughness with which Mr. Lewin has carried out his plan 
—a plan which may be described as the giving of all information possibly attainable 
about every person or place connected directly, or even indirectly, with = Paul.” 

spectator, 


THE BOOK of PSALMS: a New Transla- 


tion, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. J. J. Srewart Perowne, D.D., Canon Residentiary at Llandaff, 
and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Fourth 
Edition in the press. Vol. IJ. Third Edition, 16s. An Abridged 
Edition for Schools and Private Students. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS and 
EPISTLES for the SUNDAYS and other HOLYDAYS of the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. Compiled from the Works of the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, and Modern Commentators. By the Rev. W. Denton, 
M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Cripplegate. 5 vols. demy 8vo. 18s. 


By the same Author. 


A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. 14s. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


By Dr. T. H. Dyer. With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and 
Evidence of Early Roman History. 8vo. 16s. 

“Tt will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is 
devoted. It is one of the most decided, as well as one of the ablest, results of the 
reaction which is now in progress against the influence of Niebuhr.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topo- 
graphy, and Remains. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Super-royal &vo. 
illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings taken from Photographs, 
cloth, 25s. This gives the result of the excavations to the year 1873. 


THE HISTORY of POMPEII; its Build- 


ings and Antiquities. An Account of the City, with a full Descrip- 
tion of the Remains and the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary 
for Visitors. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. New Edition, revised and 
brought down to 1875, post 8vo. illustrated with nearly 300 Wood 
Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 7s. 6d. 


vr . 
ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical 
and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbour- 
hood of ancient Rome. By the Rev. Ropert Burn, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 4to. with 80 Engravings 
by Jewitt, and numerous Maps and Plans, £3 3s. 
me, Appendix, giving the results of recent excavations, has lately 


THE DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By Grorce Lone, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. each 14s. Vol. I. From the 
Destruction of Carthage to the end of the Jugurthine War.— 
Vol. If. To the Death of Sertorius.—Vol. III. Including the Third 
Mithridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. 
Julius Cxsar.—Vol. IV. History of Cxsar’s Gallic Campai and of 
the contemporaneous events in Rome.—Vol. V. To the Death of Cesar. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and Lecturer in History at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. Vol. I. To 
the Death of Ceur de Lion. 16s—Vol. II. To the Death of 
Edward I. 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND: an 
Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the 


Early and Middle Ages. By CU. H. Pearson. Second Edition 
Revised, folio, 81s. 6d. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By 


Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A., Joint-Editor of “ Athenae Cantabri- 
gienses.” 8vo. 12s. 
This volume is not a mere repetition of the contents of previous 


works, but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in 
rare publications and unpublished documents. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of 
Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, by MicwarL Bryan. New 
Edition, with numerous Additions, by GEorGE STANLEY. Imperial 
8vo. £2 2s. A Supplement of Recent and Living Painters and En- 
gravers. By Henry Orriey. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. The only 


Authorized and Unabridged Edition. 1 vol. of 1,576 pages, with 
8,000 Illustrations, 21s. With 70 extra pages of Illustrations and 
various Literary Appendices, 31s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, including 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS BRASSEY. Fifth Thousand, with 
Tilustrations, 10s. 6d. : 


THE LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES, and the Conquest of 
Mexico. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF PIZARRO. With some Account of his Associates in 
the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS: an Ac- 


count of the various Games and Customs associated with different days 
of the year in the British Isles. By the Rev. T. F. Tutsevron Dyer, 
M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. “Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ A portable volume on this subject was much needed........ Mr. Dyer has 


admirably succeeded in furnishing one which contains the information, well con- 
densed and arranged.”’—Notes and Queries. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY ; con- 


taining a Description and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. 
Edited and brought up to the present standard of scientific knowledge 
by T. BoswEtu (formerly Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &c. With Popular 
Descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. 
LaykesTER. Third Edition, entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all 
the Species by the Editor. 11 vols. £22 8s.; in half morocco, 
£24 12s.; in whole morocco, £28 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and 


their City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 50 Illustrations by P. H. Delamotte, and Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by 
C. H. Jeens, cloth elegant, 21s. [ This day. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: Narrative of 
the 


Discoveries of the Austrian Ship Tegetthoff in 1872-74. By JULIUS PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. Containing 
upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, engraved by J.D. Cooper, a Coloured Frontispiece, and Route Maps, ard Preface 
comparing the Results of the English and Austrian Expeditions. 2 vols. medium 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. [This day. 

The Times of November 21 says: “ We advise all who desire to enjoy a genuine and unalloyed pleasure to read his book, whicb will bear more than one perusal. 
We are mistaken if it does not take rank with the best of our English Arctic narratives, and become a permanent favourite with old and young. The well-executed 
illustrations from the pencil of the author add greatly to the value and attractions of the book.” 

“ Lieut. Payer has written its story in a style not surpassed in fascinating interest and scientific value by any of those old narratives that are still the delight of all 
who love to read of the adventures of daring men.”’—Nature. 

“ No Arctic navigator since the days of William Barentz has had a more startling tale to tell, and not one has told it better.”—Atheneum. 


ANCIENT STREETS and HOMESTEADS of ENGLAND. By 


ALFRED RIMMER. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester ; and upwards of 150 Illustrations by the 
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